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PROLOGUE 


'in^HEN the author decided to embark on this biography he 
^ ^ approached Sir Stafford and Lady Cripps for their assistance 
and met with a most generous measure of response. They allowed 
him to use a great deal of private correspondence, manuscripts, 
diaries and family records but without of course accepting any 
responsibility for what appears in the following pages. The 
author is equally indebted on those same terms for conversations 
and correspondence to Winston Churchill, Anthony Eden, 
Earl of Halifax, Sir John Anderson, Countess Mountbatten 
of Burma, and to Sir Stafford’s Labour colleagues, especially 
Hugh Dalton, Herbert Morrison, A?thur Greenwood, Aneurin 
Bevan, John Strachey, Harold Wilson, Hugh Gaitskell anS" 
many others. 

In 1941 the author introduced to the American public his 
subject Stafford Cnpps. Prophetic Rebel Hess than a dozen pages 
of that book re-appears in this one) with the words: ''He is a 
man about whom we Americans want to know and about 
whom we shall want to know much *more.” He was then 
British Ambassador to Moscow and had signed the pact of 
Alliance between the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union 
h V (1 so greatly to the triumph of the Allied Cause 

lit ;\ .1(1 'v\-! ii. To-day he is Britain’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, controller and co-ordinatoi of her economf. Almost 
from the day he stepped into the political arena in 1930, already 
known as one of Britain’s most brilliant lawyers and Churchmen, 
Cripps leapt into the front rank of Britain’s political leaders and 
to-day is recognised as a world statesman of the highest order. 

This is not the story of a man who ascended from humble 
origin to become a power in his land, but of a son of the English 
gentry steeped in^he traditions of "the enlightened upper middle- 
class’’ of England, trained to serve in Church and State "with 
cultivated refinement and sense of social obligation”/ who 
I became a scientist, lawyer, churchman, politician, a leading 
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statesman of the British Labour Government This kind of 
career is not peculiar to British politics, although of its kind it is 
probably the most outstanding m modern English history. In 
England more than m any country m the world it has not been 
unusual for scions of the ruling class to place themselves at the 
head of resurgent movements of the worlang class. 

It IS true that the Cripps-Potter family were no aristocrats, 
they had no hereditary titles and were not, like the Woods 
(Halifax) and Gmnesses (Ivetcgh), both nineteenth-century 
titles, assmulated into the aristocracy They were km to what 
Beatrice (Potter) Webb, an aunt of Cripps, has called “the 
country gentlemen and public service families”, which included 
“the Hobhouses, Farrers, Aclands, and Stracheys”. 

All these families have contributed to what may be described 
asithe liberal conscience of England! 

Unlike the French Revolution, which was largely anti-clerical, 
the liberal conscience of England evolved as part of a peculiar 
religious history. The great English revolutionaries of the 
seventeenth-century, from Cromwell to Winstanley, to say 
nothing of the “turbulent priests” of earlier ages, St. Thomas h 
Becket, Wychffe, John Ball^Jack Straw, More, Latimer, clothed 
their campaigns from begmmng to end in scriptural texts and 
formulas. And this practice has not died out in England as so 
largely it has elsewhere. Many of the Chartist leaders were 
clergymen, hke J. R Stephen, Richard Oasller, G. S. Bull, Vicar 
of Brierly near Bradford, and Ernest Jones, who claimed to 
preach the democracy of ChnSt. Labour to-day is still largely 
Nonconformist. As Clement Attlee, Britain’s Prime Minister, 
has written. 

“Leaving aside Owen and the early pioneers, I think that the first 
place in the influence t^iat boill up the Socialist movement must be given 
to rehgjon,. England in the nineteenth centuiy was still a nation of Bible 
readers. To put the Bible into the hands of an Englishman is to do a very 
dangerous thing He vill find th( ic material which may send him out as a 
pi-eacher of some religious, social or etonomic doctrine I think that the 
majority of those who have bmlt up the Socialist movement in this 
country have been adherents of the Christian religion — and not merely 
adherents but enthusiastic members of some religious body. There are 
piobably more lexis from the Bible enunciated from Socialist platforms 
than fiom those of all other parties.” 

Stafford Cripps is in the direct line of this great tradition of 
England’s social and political life. First and foremost he is an 
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Englishman. No matter what his activity he stamps it with 
British nationalism. His Christianity is British Christianity. 
His Socialism is British Socialism Even in the days when he 
associated with the revolutionaries for a “Umtcd Working-Class 
Front” it was “British Workmg Class Unity” he wanted. But 
he is more than a nationalist. He is a Christian nationalist who 
IS intensely religious. Organised religion is to him /the moral 
power-house for rousing the Christian conscience/ and his 
politics are his practical applictrtion of the Christian ethic. He is 
preacher and prophet as well as statesman, ever proclaimmg 
“what ye sow that shall ye also reap . . .” “By their deeds ye 
shall know them”. 

At the same time he is a man of immense intellectual capacity 
and achievement, a trained scientist, a great lawyer, techmcian, 
organiser of industry and a man of tireless and yet controlled 
energy. 

He is often referred to as the apostle of austerity and an ascetic 
in his way of life. The first has nothing to do with the latter. It 
is a political label put upon him in the circumstances of war 
economy. For, in February, 1942, in his first speech to the House 
of Commons as Leader of Hd^se, Lord Privy Seal and 
spokesman of the war-time Coalition Government headed b^ 
Mr. Winston Churchill, Cripps said: 

“The circumstances are very grave, and the Government are convinced 
that it IS the wish of the people in this country to treat this grave situation 
with all the seriousness and austerity that it undoubtedly demands.” 

Nor is Cripps an ascetic. He is a vegetarian and a teetotaller. 
To-day he is, no doubt, a vegetarian firom choice, but he became 
such in the search for a diet which he could digest after an 
illness contracted while serving in France in the course of the 
First World War He became a teetotaller on moral git)unds. It 
was his struggle against the illness of 1915-20, and which 
often recurred afterwards, which led him to habits of self- 
control which have given rise' to the charge of asceticism. He is 
neither austere nor an ascetic. On the contrary, Cripps and his 
family abound in good-natured humour; they laugh more than 
most and see humour m small things. Nevertheless, it might well 
be said that he became convinced when young that 

“Self-liuow ledge, self-reverence, self-control, 

These alone lead hie to sovereign power” 
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for out of the struggle against illness he gained a knowledge of 
himself and brought his whole way of life under the conscious 
control of his mind, he learned from F Mathias Alexander about 
conscious control of the psycho-physical orgamsm and cultivated 
habits which would enable him to get the maximum health and 
the ma.iriTni]Tn of life out of every twenty-four hours. Above all, 
he has been inspired with a purpose, that of translating into 
economic, political and social life the ethical teaching of Christ 
as he understands it. This rehgicrus purpose dominates through- 
out. His religion is not^ one-day-in-seven affair or a zealous 
fanaticism but an every-day practice. It was this which drove 
him into the British Labour Movement, inspired his ambitions 
and has brought him into the front ranks of statesmanship. 

This biography is, therefore, more than a formal record of his 
rise to positions of power. It is an attempted interpretation, as 
well as a record, of the most outstanding English representative 
of the liberal Christian conscience, of the “country gentlemen 
and public service families” who made so great an impression 
upon mneteenth-century England and played so great a part in 
the shaping of the British Labour and Socialist Movement of the 
twentieth century. While The tradition is the same, the setting 
■lias vastly changed. The pedestriamsm of the last century has 
been superseded by the storms and upheavals of this one, 
wherein Britain and her Empire have been shaken to their 
foundations and war and revolution have characterised the 
epoch of Sir Stafford’s career. Set in the background of these 
stirring times his story is at one and the same time his personal 
history and his impact on the world of men and things as it 
rushes into the “age of the common man”. 



CHAPTER I 


FAMILY BACKGROUND 

jy ICHARD STAFFORD CRIPPS, bom in London on the 
'^^24th April, 1889, was the fifth ^hild and fourth son of 
Charles Alfred and Theresa Cripps Previous to her marriage, 
his mother was Theresa Potter, The Cupps’ and the Potters 
represent two English streams of life, the origins of which reach 
far back in English history, and from which had derived Eng- 
land’s Parliamentary system of government. To this very day 
there stands m the Thames Valley, not far west from the house 
in which Richard Stafford Cripps was brought up, the ruins of 
Copcott where once lived, in the reign of Kang John, one 
Willmus Cripps, then known too as Sire Crispe de Stanlake. 

The Potter family stream back to the tenant farmers of 
Yorkshire who left farming behind (Ta the tide of the Industrial 
Revolution. When Charles Alfred Cripps married Theres> 
Potter m 1881, a son of the ancient English squirearchy wedded 
a daughter of the manufacturing and merchant class of England 
which rose to power and affluence m the age of Queen Victoria. 

Thus two remarkable families came together, each steeped in 
Its own tradition, each characteristic of the class differentiations 
in the ruling forces of England, rich andt:onscious of power, as if 
by nature issuing orders and taking for granted that those not in 
their confraternity of power should execute the orders. In accord 
with this, we find Beatrice Potter, sister of Theresa Potter, and 
later the lifetime partner of Sidney Webb, writing of her father: 

“By lempei ament the least autocratic and most accommoaatmg of 
men, he spent his Mhole life giving orders. He ordered his stockbroker to 
buy and sell shares, his solicitor fb prepare contracts and undertake legal 
proceedings In the running of the timber yards, his intervention took 
the form of final decisions with regard to the new developments in buying 
and selling, the new agreements with railway compames as to rates and 
transport facilities When those maps of continents were unrolled before 
him, I listened with fascinated interest to eager discussions, whether a 
line of railway should run through this section or that, at what exact 
point the station or junction should be placed, what land should be 
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ptu chased foi the contingent town, whether this patch oi that, of forest, 
or mineral ore, should be opened up or left for futuie generations 
to exploit . And when, one aftei another, my sisteis’ husbands 
joined the family group, they also were giving oideis, the country 
gentleman on his estate and at Sessions, the manufactuier in his mill; 
the ship-owner to his fleet of ships on the high seas, the city financier in 
tlie money market floating or refusmg to float foreign government loans, 
the Member of Parliament as Financial Secretary to the Treasurer, the 
surgeon and the barrister well on flheir way to leadership m their re- 
spective professions 

Thus confidently, when the Potter family joined forces with 
the Cnpps’, were the men of the Potter family playing their part 
m the key positions of commercial and industrial England. 
Simultaneously, Charles Alfred Cripps, when he married 
Theresa Potter in the year 1881, was a rising, successful young 
barrister, a country gentleman, an accomplished debater, a 
Conservative remote from industrialism, practising law before 
the Parliamentary Committee in the House of Commons, and 
living at his country house and on his farm m Buckinghamshire. 

Charles Alfred Cripps <^as the third son and sixth child of 
'^enry William and Julia Cripps. The father, in whose footsteps 
the son was to follow, had been a scholar and Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, a contemporary of Gladstone. At thirty years 
of age, he had become famous as a Qjieen’s Counsel and an 
authority on ecclesiastical law. His standard work, TAe Law 
Relating to Church and Clergy, was later edited by Charles Alfred 
Cripps and was subsequently to be revised and brought up-to- 
date by his grandson, Stafford, when he too had become a 
lawyer Although he was pressed to stand for Parliament, Henry 
William Cripps refused. He preferred county and local affairs, 
in which he “took pride and satisfaction”. He was a classical 
scholar and saw to it that his son Charles received his first 
lesson m Latin grammar on his sixth birthday. A good week-day 
for Henry Cripps would include hunting and partridge-shooting 
until lunch, followed by the reading of Greek plays with the 
children. 

His wife, Julia, was the daughter of Charles Lawrence, also of 
Cirencester and niece of Sir William Lawrence, the great 
surgeon. She was a well-educated woman who spoke several 
languages, studied music, art and literature, and was deeply 
religious — a classical example of the most cultured of the 
Victorfan middle-class. She kept a diary which reveals much of 
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her personality. One entry made when she was twenty years of 
age reads: 


“I a-m daily moie convinced of the utility of reading the Psalms and 
Lessons appointed by the Church for each day. Nothing is got through 
without regularity and a uniform plan Up at five, read the Psalms and 
Lessons. Worked Took geramum cuttings and put fresh glasses on the 
bees After breakfast wrote letters and studied as usual Writing 
German, reading French history, ^tc , then reading Tasso again that I 
may not forget my Italian. Reading Wheatley on Common Prayer until 
bedbime Very interesting to find how ancient and carefully selected our 
beautiful liturgy is ” 

One Sabbath day in 1841, the spread of industrialism created 
a sensation. She wrote in her diary: 

**A steam engine came up to the station fiom London for the first time 
about 9 o^clock It occasioned such confusion and bustle that papa 
ordered it back again to Kemble. The men were all at woik as on a week- 
day, and Mr Powell (the Rector) came up to speak to papa about it 
before church, in consequence of which'^it was stopped It was very 
extraordinary and wrong to send it upon Sunday, Mr Powell, in a short 
and interesting address before his sermon, mentioned the efforts which 
had been successfully made to stop such a profanation of the Sabbath, 
and entreated all his hearers to remember the Sabbath day and to keep 
It holy ” 

Henry Cripps and family came to live^t Parmoor, a property 
of nearly 400 acres in the lovely Chiltern hills Julia Cnpps had 
come from a stately residence known as ^‘The Querns” of 
Cirencester, set amidst fields and woods as beautiful as those of 
Parmoor But Parmoor was to be her home until 1884, when her 
son Charles Alfred became its owner, Henry Cripps then leased 
a house close to Parmoor, called ^'Beechwood”, and at the age 
of sixty-nine retired from his profession. 

But the history of the Cripf)S^ does not begin with Henry and 
Julia. Henry was the eldest son of the Reverend Henry Cripps, 
vicar of Preston and Cirencester, in the County of Gloucester 
And the Reverend Henry was the son of Joseph Cripps who was 
born in 1765, grew up during the American War of Inde- 
pendence, and the beginning of the Industrial Revolution. He 
represented Cirencester in ten Parliaments, and became the 
‘Tather” of the House of Commons, He was a banker, ?)ecame 
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Deputy Governor of Van Dieman’s Land Company, a Justice of 
the Peace, and Chairman of the Gloucester Quarter Sessions 
It was into this tradition, enfolded and steeped m well-to-do 
Christian paternalism, that Charles Alfred Cripps, the father of 
Stafford Cripps, was born and reared With Christian love, 
deeply entrenched in the family, went Christian duties One of 
Alfred’s duties as a boy was to take food to the cottages where 
there was sickness among the families of the farm workers He 
was to say in later years that if was what he learned on these 
visits of the poverty and sickness in the lives of the farm workers 
which convinced him that drastic changes were necessary in the 
economic life of England for it to be able honestly to claim to be a 
Christian country. 

Educated at the very private ^ ^public” school, Winchester 
College, founded in 1387, and at New College, Oxford, Charles 
Alfred Cripps had a brilliant academic career 

He was no mean sportsman too — a good footballer who won 
his way into the Oxford University team. He played m the cup- 
tie final, the first and only time Oxford won it. An amateur 
boxer, he thought professionalism degrading of sport. 

When he went to Heitley Grammar School at the age of 
^ight, he was already learning the first elements of Greek and 
Latin under his father’s tuition. Later he was placed under the 
charge of a ^Tamous coach who prepared pupils for the entrance 
scholarships at Winchester College”. He gained a scholarship 
for entrance to Winchester College in 1865 Winchester College 
was then an ancient and conservatively run institution where he, 
as junior fag in Sixth Chambers, had to rise at ‘‘five o’clock in the 
morning, to light the fires and make the preparations for the 
toilet of the prefects, when later they left their beds, so as to be in 
time for morning chapel ” At Oxford, where he was a con- 
temporary and friend of Asquith, he took first-class honours in 
mathema»tics in 1873, history in 1874, law in 1875 and civil law 
in 1876. In the latter year he was elected to an open Fellowship 
at St. John^s College. He was asked if he was prepared to stay 
at Orford and do tutorial work* but he had long ago made 
his choice of a career. Before he left Winchester for Oxford 
University he wrote to his father of his ambitions: 

. .If you think there would ever be any chance of my getting on, 
I should much rather be a barrister than m any other profession but it is 
impossible for me to know, how far there would be any such prospect, 
and so foM must i ell mo I should not expect to get on nearly so well as 
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yon have done, but then there aie several lower grades which would 
content me, since 

‘Non omnaia possumus omnes' 

There would in any case be the same opportunities foi me as for most of 
the other young bairisters when they first begin . ” 

He had little to fear. He became a lawyer, a Queen’s Counsel, 
a politician and statesman and finally lifted his family from the 
ranks of squirearchy to the aristocracy by becoming a Baron, 
Lord Parmoor He was created a peer by Asquith in 1914, to sit 
in the Privy Council Appeal Court, because the Canadians were 
at that time complaining of the weakness of the court, which was 
strengthened by his appointment. Starting in the home of 
Conservatism, Parmoor ultimately became a Minister in two 
Labour Governments. 

But when Stafford was born in 1889 Charles Alfred Cripps 
was the head of a Conservative household with a long Con- 
servative tradition, situated in a Conservative constituency, ‘Tar 
from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife”, serene, comfortable, 
self-confident, sure that God was in his heaven, the Christian 
ethic his inspiration, and his “distanPpomt” clearly before him. 
To the Cripps tradition, however, he had brought by marriag6" 
to Theresa Potter another, which, though similar in some 
important respects, was also different. Theresa Potter was also 
deeply religious, but interwoven with her non-sectarian 
Christianity was the personal and social idealism of the reformer 
and missionary. For the Potter family were essentially liberals, 
breaking through the conservatism of tife countryside with the 
radicalism of town life 

The “Potters of Tadcaster” are a well-known family. Stafford 
Cripps’ maternal great-grandfather, Richard Potter, M P., 
once came under criticism of Cobbett’s famous “Register”, which 
referred slightingly to his social origin. Richard Potte?s retorted 
by summarising his father’s history. He said of him (John 
Potter, born 1728, died i8o2|: 

"T never at any time denied that my Father was a draper at Tad- 
caster. He had a large family and they in succession managed his shop, 
his entire attention being devoted to a farm in the neighbourhood of the 
town These facts are known to se\eral merchants in Manchester who 
did business with my Father’s family As a farmer my Father was 
excelled by few When he took his farm the land was m a most wretched 
state; a great part of it being a rabbit warren He introduced a new 
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system in that part of the country which was very successful. But there 
was another trait in my Father s character which Mr Cobbett’s attack 
has brought to my mind, which I never thmk of but with honest pride; he 
was a steadfast and consistent friend of Freedom, abhorring Tyranny in 
all its acts, from the Despot on the throne, to the petty tyrant in the 
village During the American War of Independence, when a deluded 
multitude illuminated for a victory over our American brethren, he 
would not allow his windows to glow with a light for the triumph of 
power over justice The Populace bAke down, and I am sure they might 
have pulled the house dov^n before his independent spiiit would have 
stooped to a compromise with his principles. At the commencement of 
the French war of 1793 against the Liberties of France and during its 
continuance, my Father never flinched from raising his voice in the 
humble and limited sphere m which he lived against this crusade against 
Liberty 

John Potter’s great-granddaughter, Georgina Potter 
Meinertzhagen, wrote in her family memoir, From Ploughshare to 
Parliament^ that m 1789 he 

‘‘took the farm of Wingate Hfll near Tadcaster, and employed his large 
family of four boys and four girls at the farm and shop, both succeeding 
so well, that at his death he left a fortune of £12,000 to his family. The 
sons, as they grew up, went out into the world bent on making money in 
trade. The eldest son John got into debt and had to hide from his 
creditors for some years He was eventually shipped oif to America, and 
died there of yellow fever. . , . 

‘‘William, the second ton, the Quaker, is to me one of the most 
interesting personages . . This sage and energetic elder brother, 

‘Citizien Potter* must have been a remarkable man in his way. Some- 
times he quite surpasses himself in his worldly wisdom, and one turns for 
relief to the simpler and more contented disposition of Richard. ‘Always 
appear to he busy, even if you are not ’ ‘Practice economy, with an appear- 
ance of generosity,' do not recommend themselves to us as very high- 
minded axioms But then I can fancy William saying Tt is diflicult for a 
poor man to be generous unless he Is economical, the thriftless can 
seldom do you a good turn*, and William, with all his eye to the main 
chance was ever ready to help brothers and sisters. Tt is the opinion of 
some people that the shopkeeping trade cannot be carried on without 
some little deviation from truth, but I am of a contrary sentiment. . * 
for my pari I have the sacred idea of the obligation between man and 
man. I should shudder as much at being detected in a lie as being 
detecteH in a depredation of property ** 
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And then he adds somewhat hastily: 

“I do not mean for a moment to inculcate a disiegard for getting 
money.” 

Mrs, Meinertzhagen continues: 

“As for honest, good Richard, with his soft heart, and keen enthusiasm 
for philanthropy and reform, his lov^ of the land and outdoor life, he must 
have been a lovable creature He was (^the people and/br the people; 
a thorough-going Radical, woikmg hard ail his life in the cause of 
reform, and who will now say that reform was not needed in those days^ 
Refoim in our Prisons and Penal Laws, in our Representation and 
Taxation 

“As for Tom, he was qmte as keen, but not so hot as Richard — a 
practical man of few woids and less mating — ^and not so apt to be run 
away by his feelings . ” 

Thomas Potter became well-known for his championship of 
the abolition of slavery. He became the Mayor of Manchester 
in 1838 and was knighted on the occasion of the Queen’s visit to 
that city in 1840. His son John succeeded him in the Town 
Council of Manchester and became the Mayor of the City also 
He was kmghted in 1851. While he was Mayor of Manchester 
he founded the first Free Lending Library in the world. A 
younger son Thomas Bailey Potter, became Member for Roch- 
dale in 1865 and for thirty years was known in the House of 
Commons as ‘'Trinciples Potter”. Until his death in 1897 he was 
President of the Cobden Club. ^ 

Richard Potter, who became a prosperous Manchester 
manufacturer was, like his father, an unmistakable and '^con- 
sistent friend of freedom, abhorring tyranny in all its acts”. He 
had not only tiraded against the French war, but advocated 
justice for Ireland, went to considerable exertions to reduce some 
of the disgracefully heavy sentences for trifling offences which the 
courts at that time meted out to working-class delinquents, and 
became an enthusiastic adherent of the Anti-Slave Trade 
Campaign. During the Luddite Riots of 1812 he sympathised 
openly with the workers and went to London to oppose Lord 
Wharncliffe, "who was supposed to be rude and bullying, but 
we pJucked up and let him know we did not care for him.” 

In 1832, on hearing of the Lords’ rejection for the third time 
of the Reform BiU, Richard, together with John Fielden and 
John Shuttleworth, posted up to London at a few days’^^notice 
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with a petition signed by 24,000 people asking the House of 
Commons to “'stop supplies’’ until the Lords gave way The 
errand received enough publicity for the inhabitants of the 
towns on the way to turn out and cheer them vigorously When 
the Bill was passed, Richard Potter was elected for Wigan in 
the first reformed Parliament and was a close friend of Cobden, 
Bright and Daniel O’ Connell. 

His namesake son, Richard, married the daughter of Lawrence 
Hey worth, M.P. Mrs Potter ^ave Inm nine daughters and a 
son. The son died in infancy. One of the daughters was Beatrice, 
who later married Sidney Webb, and another was Theresa, the 
mother of Stafford Cripps. 

Richard Potter, junior, appears to have resembled his father 
in outstanding ability and unusual charm of character. Mar- 
garet, one of his famous nine daughters, who married a well- 
known Liberal lawyer and politician, Henry Hobhouse, left the 
following sketch of him 

“Handsome, determined-looking Very stiong, can travel night and 
day and spend whole days walking, diiving and riding with slight fatigue 
at sixty-six years 

“A man taking a laige giasp of any subject and able to master details 
well Gieat power of organising and goveimng men Devoted to 
business Fond of poetry Aifectionate, open-hearted, simple-minded 
to a peculiarity, and yet, when necessary, a most adroit diplomatist 
Very unconventional, like his mother and childien Very sanguine, 
restless Favourite pursmts. affairs, especially if requiring ingenuity and 
diplomacy. Very considerable originating powers for schemes of all sorts 
requiring patience and skill Devoted to family life and his children. No 
art or music. A wonderfully versatile man, which adaptability to cir- 
cumstances his children all inherit 

Richaid junior graduated from the New London University, 
of which Ills father, a leading Umtarian, was one of the founders. 
He was called to the Bar, but did not practise long. He nursed 
his fathei through his last illness with much devotion, and, after 
his death, took to a life of leisure. It was while on a tour in Italy 
that he met Lawrencma Heyworth, in Rome. She was a highly- 
educated woman, unusually competent in languages, including 
Greek and Latin. After their marriage it was their intention to 
settle in Hertfordshire and live as rentiers. But Richard lost a 
considerable part of his fortune in the financial crisis of 1848 and 
was forced to go to work. Family loyalty came to the rescue. 
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His father-in-law, Lawrence Heyworth, secured him a director- 
ship of the Great Western Railway, and a good friend of his 
schooldays, W. E Price (grandfather of Mr. Philips Price, M P., 
and famous correspondent of the Manchester Guardian)^ offered 
him a partnership in a timber merchant’s business at Gloucester. 
He became a big business man, lost all his interest in his father’s 
and his own early associations with radicalism, and finally 
became a member of the Carlton Club. 

Beatrice Potter Webb writes filrther of her father* 

“In Ins struggle with the sms of the world'^and the flesh (he was never 
tempted by the devil of pride, cruelty or malice) he had two powerful 
aids — ^his wife and his God 

The central article of his political faith was, indeed, a direct 
denial of democracy, an instinctive conviction, confirmed as he thought 
by his experience of Ameiican institutions, that the rulers of the country, 
whether Cabinet Ministers or judges, peimanent heads of Government 
Departments or Members of Parliament, ought to be drawn from a 
leisured class — all the better if the property upon which the leisure 
depended was inherited property The political and mumcipal cor- 
ruption of the Umted States was, he maii^ained, due to the absence of 
an hereditary caste of leisured peisons of standing . 

. he worshipped his wife, he admired and loved his daughters*, 
he was the only man I ever knew who genuinely believed that women 
were superioi to men, and acted as if he did, the paradoxical result being 
that all his nine daughters started life as anti-femimsts ^ ** 

Herbert Spencer, after his first meeting with Richard Potter 
and his wife, wrote of him: 

“Mr Potter commended my highest admiration. He is, I think, the 
most lovable being I have yet seen He is evidently genmne. His 
amiability is not that of manner but of reality He has a noble head — ^a 
democratic one of course, but one so beautifully balanced in other 
respects, that one can delight in contemplating it The perfect agree- 
ment between his head and his face is lemaikable the features are 
Grecian and their expression is cxacLl} ^^hat a phrenologist would 
anticipate 

“He IS, I believe, very poetical — admires Shelley enthusiastically, and 
conceives him by far the finest poet of his age, m which I quite coincide 
with him. In fact we sympathised m our sentiments on all subjects on 
which we conversed, and although I might feel some^\hat flattered by 
this, I must say I felt so stiongly the beauly of ins disposition as con- 
trasted with my own, that I felt moie dissatisfied with myself than I have 
done for a long time past.'* 
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Richard Potter and Herbert Spencer, meeting when Spencer 
was twenty-four years of age, remained hfe-long friends. But 
not a sentence of Herbert Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy did 
Richard Potter ever read. He was completely indifferent to it, 
whether spoke or written. Beatrice, a close friend of Spencer’s, 
even though he refused her permission to write his biography 
after her marriage to Sidney Webb, a socialist, writes of her 
father’s attitude to Spencer. 

C 

“Always cheerfully beneficent, my fathei had a genuine if somewhat 
pitying affection for the philosopher on the hearth, he would walk with 
him, he would fish with him, he would give him sound advice and tell him 
tales from business life which illustrated this or that economic ‘law' in 
which they both believed, but argue with lum or read his books he would 
not. ‘Won't work, my dear Spencer, won't work,' my father would say 
good-humouredly, when the piofessional doubter defiantly proclaimed 
his practice on a Sunday morning of deliberately walking against the 
tide of church-goers 

“My father enjoyed intellectual society, he delighted in tallcs with 
Huxley, Tyndall, and James Martineau, and when his fiiend, James 
Anthony Froude, asked him ^n one or two occasions to join the afternoon 
walk with Thomas Carlyle, he did so in a spirit of reverential awe. . 
When I tried to interest him in the ‘law of increasing heterogem ty and 
defimteness in structure and fimction’ at work — so the philosophers 
demonstrated — throughout the umverse, my father answered in this 
wise ‘Words, my dear, words. Experience tells me that some businesses 
grow diverse and complicated, others get simple and moie umfoim, 
others again go into the !|^ankruptcy Court In the long lun and over the 
whole field there is no more reason for expecting one process rather than 
another. Spencer's intellect is like a machine racing along without any 
raw material, it is wearing out his body Poor Spencer, he lacks instinct, 
my dear, he lacks instinct — ^you will discover that instinct is as important 
as intellect'. And then taking out his engagement book, he added in a 
more syiSipathetic tone: T must see whether I can't arrange another 
day's fishing with him — ^poor man,' "... 

There may not be anything paitlcularly remarkable about 
Richard Potter which sets him intellectually above the Victorian 
Christian lawyer business man of his day, but he did marry an 
exceptional woman, Lawrencina Heyworth, who was described 
by John Bright as ‘^one of the two or three women a man 
remembers to the end of life as beautiful in expression and form 

Her daughter Beatrice describes her as a woman with: 

“Soft hazel brown eyes, large and deeply set, veiled by overhanging 
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lids and long eyelashes set olF by delicately curved and pencilled eye 
brows, eyes uniting in their light and shade the caress of sympathy with 
the quest of knowledge. To this outstanding beauty were added fine 
flossy hair, an easily flushed fair skin, small flashing teeth, a low musical 
voice, pretty gestures and long delicate hands, clearly a woman to 
charm, perhaps to inspire ” 

Beatrice also says, . She had inherited from her father an 
iconoclastic intellect/' She was Wer questioning man's relation 
to the universe and the right conduct of life. She studied the 
Greek Testament assiduously, as she did also the Fathers of the 
Church, and was exemplary m her practice of religious rites. 

Michel Chevalier, who, along with Mr Cobden, negotiated 
the Commercial Treaty with France in i860 (quoted in Tame's 
Motes on England)^ writes of her after a visit to the Potters that 
he: 

“discovered that the mistress of the house knew much more Greek than 
himself, apologised, and retired from the field . . . Note that this 
female Hellemst is a woman of the world and even stylish Moreover, 
she has mne daughters, two nurses, two governesses, seivants in pro- 
portion, a large well-appointed house, frequent and numerous visitors; 
throughout all this, perfect order, never noise or fuss, the machine 
appears to move of its own accord These are fatherings of faculties and 
of contrasts which might make us reflect. In France we believe too 
readily that if a woman ceases to be a doll she ceases to be a woman.’* 

Of how many women of her generation* could it be said, as it 
was of her* 

“She was an ardent student of Adam Smith, Malthus, and particularly 
of Nassau Senior, a disciple in the strictest sense of the Utihtanan 
economists She was an individualist in 1 elation to society, believing it to 
be the bounden duty of every citizen to climb upwards in socieCy, better 
his social status and ignore those beneath him, aim steadily to the top 
rung of the ladder ” 

She never visited the servants' quarters, and seldom spoke to 
any servant other than her own maid She acted by deputy, 
training each daughter to carry out ‘‘a carefully thought-out 
plan of the most economical supply of the best regulated 
demand". Her intellect told her that to pay more than the 
market rate, to exact fewer than the customary hours, or insist 
on less than the usual strain . . . was an act of self-indulgence, 
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a defiance of nature’s laws which would bring disaster on the 
individual and the community. 

But she could meet Herbert Spencer on his own ground and 
enter the realm of ‘Vords, words” Heibert Spencer recalls in 
his autobiography 

'‘Mrs Potter was scarcely less aigumentative than I was and oc- 
casionally our evening debates were earned on so long that Mr. Pottei, 
often playing chiefly the role of listener, gave up in despaii and went to 
bed, leaving us to continue our unsettleable contioveisies ” 

“Herbeit Spencer,” says Beatiice Webb, “was fai and away the most 
intimate of the family fi lends, was always arguing with my mother on 
the origin of religion, deriding and denouncing ecclesiasticism and all its 
works; and I think it was he who brought into our circle of acquaintances 
Francis Galton and Sir Joseph Hocker, Huxley and Tyndall, whilst to 
Spencer’s annual picnic George Hemy Lewes and occasionally Geoige 
Eliot 

In later years, however, when all the Potter daughters were 
adults and married, their mother became absorbed m lonely 
studies, especially of foreign languages and their grammars It 
was a form of escapism. Unable to find an answer which her 
intellect could grasp to the contradiction between her mystical 
longings and her rationalised knowledge of the world, she ^Teft 
the wise to wrangle and the riddle of the universe let be”. She 
preferred to tackle a foreign language and its grammar, once 
smilingly assuring her daughter: ‘T shall know twelve languages 
before I die.” 

With such parents and in this Victorian home of culture, 
business and religion, surrounded by all the virtues of prosperity 
and hard work, grew Theresa, the sixth of the nine daughters of 
Richard and Lawrencina Potter. It was the practice of her father, 
when travelling abroad on his business trips, to take one or two 
of his daughters with him His daughter Beatrice says this was to 
safeguard him from wicked associations. Be that as it may, he 
took his daughters Theresa and Miargarct to America in the year 
1872. In her letter to their Mothei, as the trip drew to its close, 
Margaret wrote for hcisclf and her sister, Theresa; 

“This day week we start for home Our American trip is almost 
flimshed 

“If it were not for I lie delights of getting home again ^md being with 
yon, dearest Mother, and the giils, I should be qialc soir}/ to leave such 
an interesting country I long to know more about it, with its great West, 
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its -unexplored coalfields, and its inexhaustible supply of metals Theresa 
and I have determined, if we are alive then, to go for a second trip in 
about twenty years time There will be such a wonderful change in 
everything, for the country is growing like wild-fire. I expect there will 
be complete communism by that time You will have to drive your 
coachman and wait upon your servants, if you are foolish enough to have 
any a freeborn Yankee would not degrade himself by service 
Even the Irish, lately arrived from^ their native bogs, give themselves 
great aiis, service for twice or three tunes the wage they would get at 
home ' 

'‘This IS the great country for the workmen, and England for those who 
wish to enjoy their ease and wealth If I were a labourer, I wouldn’t stay 
one day in our poor little used-up country But for the higher classes 
equality is not so pleasant.” 

In a fascinating memoir of his wife, Theresa Gripps, written 
shortly after her death in 1893, Charles Alfred Gripps quotes his 
sister-in-law Beatrice’s description of Theresa, with whom she 
spent the winter of 1880 and the spring of 1881 m Italy. 

Theresa 

Was a born artist. That is, of course, apparent in her wonderful 
gift of expression, her power of seizing the really sigmficant facts about a 
person or an event — a power which I imagine to be the essence of the 
artist’s faculty. But it was also apparent in the intense pleasure that 
great works of art gave her. In Italy she was almost intoxicated with 
delight For tenderness — ^tenderness of an exquisite character — 
was one of Theresa’s most beautiful gifts I r-CSnember in Rome when I 
was ill for five weeks, how she threw over all her sight-seeing to remain 
day after day in that dark room I can see her now, moving about the 
room in the night, preparing poultices and drinks for me, always with 
the same gracious, loving cheering smile, absolutely forgetful of herself, 
and thinking only how she could give me rest and confidence ^ 

Later, Gripps quotes a letter from his then future wife to her 
father, Richard Potter, writtjen while she was m Florence. 
Theresa writes. 

'T cannot tell you what I think of Florence — or rather not think — ^but 
enjoy, because all this beauty and art, and quamtness and picturesque- 
ness, follow one upon the other so rapidly, and take such hold of the 
imagination and feeling, that just at first there is no motive or energy to 
do anything but simply to enjoy This afternoon we spent at San 
Maniato, abo\e ihe Gardens and it an}i:hing, the City was more golden 
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and more glorious It is indeed impossible to know wbat sunshine and 
colour are until one has been in Italy, all that I have seen in America of 
these pale in compaiison No wonder that Italy gave birth and life to 
painting — ^how it came to die here I can*t understand The pictures, 
here, my dear father, you will think me peifectly silly if I expiess my 
enthusiasm on the subject 

Yeaxs after her death, her younger sister Margaret, who 
married Henry Hobhouse, wrote of her* 

‘*She was a woman stately and kind, her hands stretched out to succour 
those who are sad 

Fortune had led her footsteps through pleasant places, 

But she turned aside into the paths of misery to help the oppressed; 

Love lay in her eyes, tender care kept watch in her heart 

The angels held converse with her, and when death came, he appalled 
her not 

Her name remains in my heart, a memoiy of joy 

Once I heard her voice from behind the veil, 

Radiance of golden warmth enveloped me. 

The voice said ‘God is love'-^then silence 

And the cold glare of daily life closed in upon me/’ 

Another sister, Kate, wrote also. 

“Theresa, our ox-eyed Juno, imperial butteifly, tall as Georgina and 
Blanche are . . is still sentimental and full of interest, and . . of skill 

at embroidering with gold what she’s interested in; her geese are still 
swans and her spirit despite much illness, buoyant . ” 

A short time after her return from Italy, Theresa Potter 
married Charles Alfred Cnpps, as four years previously Cripps^ 
eldest brother, William Harrison Cripps, who became senior 
surgeon ^at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, married 
Blanche Potter, an elder sister of Theresa. Charles Alfred 
Cnpps’ memoir to hiS children after his wife’s sudden death 
gives a delightful description of the earnest, almost prayerful, 
approach of the parents and the lovers to what they regarded as 
the sacred act of the dedication of two lives to each other and the 
union of two families. Here is the characteristic paternal 
approval and religious sanctification of marriage by the best of 
the Christian Victorians. Cripps writes: 

On Friday, September 2nd, I went again to Standxsh. Your 
father and mother were there and also Uncle Willy and Aunt Blanche. 
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On Sunday Uncle Arthur, Aunt Mary and Cousin Bill came over fiom 
Longfords I shall never forget a walk with your mother in the splendid 
autumn evemng, or how we sat talking on Monday mormng under the 
old oak tree in Standish garden. I left Standish on Monday, returning to 
Paimoor On Thursday mormng a short pencil note called me back to 
Standish, and in the afternoon the greatest blessing which the world can 
give, the devotion of a pure, noble-imnded woman, had been promised 
to me 

“Mother appreciated to the full the solemn lesponsibilities involved in 
marriage She did not decide without earnest and anxious consideration 
Her father was our Galleotto, and wrote her the following letter on the 
Monday on which we had talked together under the old oak trees 

“ 'Though I have divers weighty and anxious matters on my mind, 
there is nothing that more occupies my imagination and heart than the 
momentous question you have to decide None of my children are 
nearer or dearer to me than you now, and ever since your infancy, and 
I often pray God that he may gmde you right. My own judgement is 
clear that in Alfred Cripps you have . . quite acceptable to me, and 
your mother, and all your sisters But having disburthened myself of 
this, the one vital essential point remains for you, and you only, to decide. 
Marriage is the nearest of earthly ties, andls the type and symbol of the 
umon above and beyond the considerations which weigh with me, 
demands a thorough personal preference and afEmty, without which there 
IS danger You may trust Alfred Cripps’ honour and sensibility in in- 
viting him to come to Standish, on the clear understanding that the 
visit is designed to enable you without committing yourself in the 
smallest degree, to test your heait Whatever you ultimately do, you 
may rely until death separates us, that you shall have the full affection 
and respect of your father and mother, and we shall be peifectly satisfied 
with your choice either way.’ 

“After Thursday mother could write to her father 

“ T feel sure that his compamonship through life will be one of the 
greatest blessings which could come to me ’ 

“And to her mother: 

“ Tt IS impossible to write much on a subject on which one feels so 
much and I know, dear mother, you will be content at present with my 
full assurance that I expect to be happy . . ’ ” 

In October, 1881, Charles Alfred Cripps and Theresa Potter 
were married. He was at the begnming of his great professional 
career. They bought a house in London at Elm Park Gardens, 
(where Stajfford was born seven and a half years later,) and lived 
there during the week while Parliament was sitting, between 
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times they resided at Parmoor, the permanent family residence 
of the Cnpps’, 

For years they lived the happiest of married lives Theresa 
Gripps shared her husband's life to the full, participating in 
much social activity in the neighbourhood of her home. Her 
sister, Mrs. Arthur Playne, who lived at Longfords, near 
Minchinhampton, took a leading part in 1893 in promoting 
Gripps's selection as a candidate for the Stroud division con- 
stituency. When he became a Candidate in the Stroud district, 
Theresa Gripps addre^ed meetings of the Stroud Women's 
Unionist Association. Children came quickly and Stafford was 
the fifth child and the fourth son of the marriage. Stafford was 
four years of age when his mother died. 

Death came swiftly. 

Of this catastrophe Gripps wrote: 

“On a Sunday morning, we were walking together in the woods and 
gardens at Parmoor, on Sunday midday we weie having luncheon 
together with the childien, on Sunday afternoon we were told that there 
was no reason for the slightest anxiety, on Monday morning, the 22nd 
May, 1893, just before ten o’#lock the end came, and my wife rested from 
illness and pain 

It would appear that Theresa Gripps had anticipated that 
death was on its way, for she left behind two papers, one ad- 
dressed to her husband and one concerning the future of her 
children. These two documents reveal the woman in her 
entirety. To her husband she wrote* 

“This paper, my darling husband, contains my will and wishes in case 
of death Eveiy thing of every description (money, jewellery and 
possessions) I leave to my truest husband, wishing for his sake it were a 
thousand times more in value than it is. He will give some little memonal 
of me tc^those friends or relations who will really value it, and will give 
my likeness I 0 all who ask for it And it makes no difference to me, my 
own husband, where you bury my body because I will always he with you 
when you are neat il 01 fin away froih it, in my own living spirit, if God 
will allow me, and surely he cannot separate such love as ours, even if he 
wills to separate our boies and lives for a time And I shall love to watch 
you working out all that is highest and noblest m your nature, that the 
world may be made better through it, and each night my spirit will 
umte with yours in prayer as it has done on earth, and we will seek God 
and truth together. You will teach my children to love only what is 
true, %.nd ever to seek further truth, and make it known to others, 
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whatevei caieer they choose And your brave spnit, which has always 
helped me and loved me through dangers and difficulties will not grieve 
too much because we are paited, and if you can find another com- 
panionship wheie there can be the tiuest help and love between you, it 
IS better you should marry; whom you can love, I shall love too I write 
this not in fear of death, but knowing how near death may be, we all live 
in the midst and presence of it, and we should not fear it, it only means 
fuller life and temporary separation of our lives here, but not, I believe of 
our love oi of our spirits Your ever loving, evei giateful wife ” 

But the message is incomplete without the letter dealing with 
her children. Of them she said. 

“I should like the children bi ought up as much as possible in the 
countiy, and to be educated much in the same style as their father was. 
I should like their living to be of the simplest, without reference to show 
or other follies. I should like them trained to be undogmatic and un- 
sectarian Christians, charitable to all churches and sects studying the 
precepts and actions of Christ as their example, taking their religious 
inspnation directly from the spin! of the New Testament. I look upon 
Christ’s words and the record of His life as vTe have it in the four Gospels, 
and the spirit of His faith as St Paul preached it, as the great hope and 
light to guide mankind to the entrance of a vast spiritual existence . . 
No quarrelling in money matters; I trust my children’s sense of what is 
fair and right I implore my children to stand by one another through 
thick and thin, in joy, sorrow, success or failure, or even disgrace, and to 
choose Christ as their sole Hero and Master ” 

So beautiful Theresa Cnpps, mother of Stafford, left her 
beloved family closely knit by a deep family affection, dedicated 
to a vision of personal life belonging to the culture of a period 
already beginmng to disintegrate; of the disintegration, none 
within the family and few within the nation were yeUwholly 
conscious. Stafford’s father shared the dream of his wife Ther^a, 
as completely as if it were his own; indeed, it was his own with all 
its fantasy, its ethics, and its insularity from the world at large. 
Its material foundations were in the county family with its roots 
runmng deep and far through many generations of successful 
lawyers and bankers, enjoying rich incomes and the commercial 
success of men of property. 

That skilful, though frequently mistaken, delineator, Beatrice, 
describes a visit to Parmoor, the Christmas after the death of her 
sister. She wrote: 
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“Alfred’s home is stiangely attractive — with a dash of sadness in it — 
especially to Theresa’s sisters. A charming house, designed largely by 
Theresa. The soft luxurious covering, the quaintness of the furniture, 
the walls covered with her portraits, all bring back to me the memory of 
her gracious peisonality, so full of sympathy, with a vivid imagination 
Alfred himself has regained all the light-heart edness of his chaiming 
disposition. Possibly it is the rebound from the sadness of his most 
intimate thoughts, but to the mere spectatoi he seems more light- 
hearted than of old He is again the young man — ^unattached — absolute 
master of his own life And he is m the full tide of prosperity An 
enormous professional income (he told Arthur that he made £l,000 a 
week during the Session) has enabled him to buy the family estate and 
sit down m front of a promising constituency Doubtless he sees before 
him a brilliant career Dear old Father used to call him ‘the little jewel 
of an advocate* — a teim which just fits him. With this disposition 
he could hardly be a reformer He has become of late years more and 
more Conservative opportumst — ^bent on keeping the soft places of the 
world for his own class — ^but ready to compiomise and deal whenevei his 
class would lose more by fighting He has almost a constitutional dislike 
of economic or social principles I doubt whether Alfied ever thinks out 
an economic or political prcfblem. Why should he? He knows on which 
side he is retained, and there will be time enough to get up the ad- 
vocate’s fact when the question turns up . ” 

Charles Alfred^s aged father did not subscribe to this view of 
his son’s conservatism* The elder Cripps claimed that '^hi$ son 
Alfred had been an exceedingly good Liberal all his life, and had 
only been stirred upd>y the great crisis of Home Rule”. Alifred 
himself says that while he was at Oxford he accepted the 
economic teachings of Ricardo and Mill and. 

“I found it a serious handicap to question this teaching and not to 
regard it as practically of a sacrosanct character When I went to 
Londoir" I was elected a member of the Reform Club, and classed as a 
Icft-wmg Liberal A free trader in principle, I was never convinced that 
there w ere quasi-rnechamcal rules which could generally be relied upon 
to regulate demand and supply, and as incidental thereto the question 
of employment and unemplojrment ** 

It would appear that Beatrice Webb was not quite as 
otpective in her estimate of Alfred’s political outlook m she 
might have been (she subsequently revised her views), and 
that his conservatism was not so deeply entrenched as she 
estiiftated. 
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Certainly, m 1892, Gripps was a long way from becoming a 
Socialist. Indeed, when he heard of Beatrice Potter’s engage- 
ment to Sidney Webb, he wrote in his diary: 

'‘On Friday, Januaiy 8th, I just heaid Beatrice has become engaged 
to Mr Sidney Webb I do not know him or what is his character I hope 
it may be for the best but can at present form no opimon of any kind 
Ml Webb is known as a writer on Socialism and m this lespect his 
opinions are totally opposed to mine ’’ 

Nevertheless, weak or strong as his -conservatism may have 
been, it is true to say that he was oblivious to the social process 
which was disintegrating the foundations of the Crippsian 
tradition of enlightened patronage of the lower orders with its 
heavenly immortalism and individual sanctification by love and 
earthly economic success. As sure as the England of Sire Crispe 
de Stanlake ushered m the age of Magna Charta, and the 
England of Joseph Cripps of Cirencester saw the Industrial 
Revolution reshape the entire economic and social life of the 
country, Charles Alfred Cnpps had arrived and grew to full 
manhood in the years which saw the beginning of the eclipse of 
the ^'Workshop of the World” and the rise of a new social power 
that would never be content with the benevolence of the county 
gentleman. Such a way of life had been good, while it lasted, for 
all those who had been born to “give orders”. Cripps continued 
to live Its practice and dream its dreams, however, although 
occasionally the evidence of the changing times came into his 
home people with ideas heralding the ngw age which was so 
near. 

There came Henry Hobhouse, a lawyer who became an 
Ecclesiastical Commissioner for England and Member of 
Parliament for Somerset, who had married Theresa’s sister, 
Margaret Potter; Leonard Courtney, a lawyer and professor of 
political economy, who had married another of the famous 
sisters; and Beatrice and Sidney Webb, all discussing the 
“condition of the people” and striving to “bridge the gulf 
between the classes” when the Christian conscience was shocked 
by what had been revealed of the lives of millions in the in- 
dustrial towns and cities of England. 

Before her maniage to Charles Alfred Gripps, Theresa Potter 
had spent some months in the East End of London, performing 
for a time the social work carried on by her cider sister Kate, 
afterw'-ards Lady Courtney. This brought her, and latej her 
husband, into close connection with Mr. Charles Booth, the author 
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of the monumental study, Life and Labour of the People in London, 
who had also married Mary Macauley, a cousm of Theresa’s. 

“Very interesting people,” Alfred thought But what real 
impact could they make on him? His life was regular, comfort- 
able and rich. Unaffected by the booms and slumps of industry, 
he felt as stable as his home 

Industrial England, however, had changed almost beyond 
recognition A distant voice on the Potter side of the family 
could testify to its coming. For had not Richard Potter senior, 
the prosperous manufacturer, like his father before him, been a 
“consistent friend of freedom, abhorring tyranny in all its acts”? 
Why, this man championed the new rising class of mdustrial 
workers at the dawn of the century. During the Luddite riots in 
1812, he openly sympathised with them and went to London to 
oppose the Manchester Police Bill From that same class there 
came Robert Owen, Frances Plaice, and Joseph Hume, all of 
whom did so much among the new industrial workers, created by 
the Industrial Revolution, to foster tire development of Trade 
Umonism. The first great political awakening of the new 
industrial working-class, |igmfied in the rise of Chartism, had 
come and died away. But the new class differentiation remained 
and the gulf between the middle-class and the working-class 
became deeper and wider, so that the millions were known as “the 
people of the abyss”. 

Then, once again, the social conscience of the men and women 
of the middle-classes was stirred and they sought to bridge the 
gulf. They cried aloud to heaven of their discoveries. Friedrich 
Engels, a manufacturer, mill owner m Manchester, published 
what he saw of the “Conditions of the Working-Class of England 
in 1844”. Oastler, Shaftesbury and Chadwick, the philan- 
thropists and reformers, campaigned the country. Dickens, 
Carlyle, Ruslan and William Morris, artists and wnlers, penned 
what they saw, indignantly protested and conjured visions of a 
new society; John Stuart IVIill and Karl Marx analysed the 
economics of the time and their works began a new understand- 
ing of social history, Chailcs Kihgslev, F D. Maurice, General 
Booth and Cardinal Manning, each in his own way, blazed a 
trail of Christian indignation that such “regions of inequity” 
could exist in great districts of industrial England. There 
abounded) too, a class-consciousness of sin, as the social cess- 
pools were revealed. Arnold Toynbee, in the years of Alfred 
Cripps’ young manhood, expressed this most pathetically in the 
following appeal: 
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“We — the middle classes, I mean, not merely the very rich — ^we have 
neglected yon, instead of justice we have offered you charity, and 
instead of sympathy we have offered you hard and unreal advice, but I 
think we are changing If you would only believe it and trust us, I think 
that many of us would spend our lives in your service You have — I say it 
clearly and advisedly—you have to forgive us, for we have wronged you, 
we have sinned against you grievously — ^not knowingly always, but still 
we have sinned, and let us confess it; but if you will forgive us — -nay, 
whether you will forgive us or not — ^we will serve you, we will devote 
our lives to your service, and we cannot do*more We will do this and 
only ask you to remembei one thing in return. If, that is, you get your 
material civilisation, remember that it is not an end in itself Remember 
that man, like trees and plants, has his roots in the earth, but like the 
trees and plants, he must grow upwards towards the heavens If you will 
only keep to the love of your fellowmen and to great ideas, then we shall 
find happiness in helping you; but if you do not, then our reparation will 
be in vain ’’ 

At the turn of the century, university graduates like Clement 
Atllee went to live in settlements amidjt ‘'the masses’^, to "bridge 
the gulff’, to investigate, to reform. The Potters and like- 
minded members of the same class brushed to one side the 
charitable flow of sentiment and cash into dark places; they 
wanted to know why these conditions should prevail and how a 
fundamental change in the nature and character of all society 
could be brought about. Beatrice Potter found her partner, 
Sidney Webb, together they began treipendous investigations 
into the workings of the institutions which handled the problems 
produced by poverty and the social welfare of the working 
population — "English Local Government’’ and "English Poor 
Law History”. The Webbs went on to examine the organisations 
which the new social class, produced by the industrial re- 
volution, had itself created to fight poverty and the forces which 
created poverty, in such works as the History of Trade Unionism in 
Britain and tlie History of the Co-operative Movement 

A new political awakening had begun which would soon 
sweep like an avalanche through the land. In the very year that 
Stafford Gripps was born, 1889, Second International 
Working-men’s Association was formed. Recently founded 
Socialist organisations, the Social Democratic Federation, led by 
the middle-class disciple of Karl Marx, H. M Hyndman, the 
Fabian Society, led by Sidney Webb and George Bernard ^haw, 
and the Trades Union Congress, were all represented. The year 
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was memorable for events which signalled the beginning of the 
organisation of general labom as distinct from the orgamsation 
of skdled workers which had characterised Trade Uniomsm 
hitherto When Tom Mann, John Bums, Will Thorne, all 
skilled workers, and members of the skilled umons, joined with 
Ben Tillett of the dockers to lead the famous Dock Strike and the 
strike of the gas workers, it meant that the “People of the Abyss” 
were on the move from the demoralised poverty-stricken regions 
of social darkness, and were organising big battalions of a 
working-class movement'to strive towards a new society. In that 
year, too, the Fabian Essays were published, tliey revealed to all 
and sundry that the Fabian Society, the organisation of tlie 
intelligentsia of Britain, had begun its work armed with a theory 
which damned the existing order of society as morally in- 
defensible and techmcally inefficient The Fabians aimed to 
transform society by the rational conversion of the efficient 
nuddle-class administrators: to awaken the political conscious- 
ness of the working-class and brmg them under the tutelage and 
leadership of the Fabians. These adumbrations of class organ- 
isation and movement ^ad broken through the franchise 
hmitations set by the Reform Act of 1832, called forth com- 
pulsory free education, shortened the working day, and invoked 
much factory legislation, there was indeed an assemblage of 
forces for a grand march against the domains of power and 
privilege of the people of property. All these developments 
claimed no thought in the mind of Charles Alfred Cripps or 
of his household durjng that period in which Stafford was 
bom. 

Nor can it be said that the head of the house, or anyone within 
it, was conscious of the fact that Britain’s place in world affairs 
was no longer that of undisputed master. Although the year 
1889 saw England in the midst of her imperial expansion in the 
contineflt of Africa, her power relations with other nations and 
empires were no longer as before. Up to i860, Britain had been 
the leadmg industrial country, wjth France a poor second. She 
was stiU the leader in 1870, with the U.S A. a good second. By 
1880 the United States was ahead. By 1889 she was far ahead, 
with Germany on her tail; in less than another decade Germany 
took second place behind America, with Britain third. True, 
Britain’s na\y continued to sail the seven seas, supreme, enjoying 
a two-to-one ratio of strength over any other two powers, but her 
potenfials of armed power had been surpassed and the power 
arena was becoming congested. 
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Nor were the changes in the power structure of society- 
peculiar to England. In every case where the industrial re- 
volution had got into its stride, by its nature it produced two 
classes. The first of these, industrial capitalists, superseded the 
power of the landed gentry, while the other, composed of indus- 
trial workers, roused itself to organise with an eye on some great 
to-morrow witness the organisation of the Second International 
Working-men’s Association in 1889. The outlines of the future 
in these lower strata of society were discernible for those with 
eyes to see. In 1861 the landed aristocracy of Russia was forced 
to abolish serfdom. In 1875 the first Russian Workers’ Union 
was formed. At the same time that the Fabian Society and the 
Social Democratic Federation were founded in England, the 
‘ 'Emancipation of Labour Group” was foimed by Plekhanov 
m St. Petersburg. And when Bismarck’s Germany battered the 
French army in 1870 the Pans Commune of Workers hung for a 
few short weeks like a red star on the horizon of Europe, as if 
heralding a new age. 

But the shape of things to come between the powers dominat- 
ing the nations of the world became auickly discernible, too, as 
England’s industrial supremacy passed into eclipse. In 1884 the 
Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy was signed and 
Germany participated in the carve-up of Africa In 1885 the 
German East Africa Company was formed. Almost simul- 
taneously the British East Africa Company was established. In 
1889 the Franco-Russian Entente came into being and was soon 
to blossom into the Franco-Russian Treaty 

So Stafford was born in a home on an estate that was well-to- 
do, in a regime which to aU within the home seemed as stable as 
the hills around them He was born to oarc nts steeped in the 
Christian tradition of personal salvation iin oiigli ^ci \ u e to one’s 
neighbour close at hand. Their earthly lioii/ons wcic extremely 
limited while their heavenly horizons ranged into life Eternal. 
The death of his mother in his fifth year was a sad loss to 
Stafford, but so great was the impress of her personality upon her 
Family, and so deeply integrated was it with the religious 
patriarchal tradition of generations of Cripps’ and Potters, that 
ihc would live on in the lives of her children as a powerful 
ledicatory influence through all their days. In none would this 
t>e more manifest than in her youngest child, Stafford. For her 
uisband, Charles Alfred Cripps, yet to break through his 
Dolitical insularity and feel the impact of the social and historical 
brees which were passing him by, was for a long time to live 
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intimately with the memory of his lost wife. He 
missionary of her messages to their children. Such 
background and environment into which Richard 
Cripps was born in 1889 and left motherless in 1893 


was the 
was the 
Stafford 



CHAPTER 2 


STAFFORD’S FORMATIVE YEARS 

pROBABLY no man ever held more firmly to the Christian 
doctrine of personal immortality than did Charles Alfred 
Cripps. Death, he believed, was the entrance to a larger life and 
when his wife Theresa died, so vivid was his memory of her and 
>0 completely had her personality pervaded their home that her 
continued presence and communion became very real to him. 
He was a good father who loved all his children dearly He was 
ntimate with all of them and would be an abiding influence in 
heir lives 

This applied especially to ‘Hhe baby” of the family, who, by 
he time he was three years of age, everyone recognised ^ 'would 
le the cleverest of the family”. « 

Indeed, even earlier than this, his mother had the idea that her 
'baby Stafford” would prove to be exceptional Foi there is a 
emarkable paragraph in Charles Alfred Cripps’ diary of June 
[.th, 1890, when Stafford was not yet fifteen months old. He 
vrote: 

“Baby does not sleep well, but his mother thinks he has too great 
brain development, and looks to him as the rising genius among her 
^ojs” 

When Stafford was born there came to Parmoor as governess 

0 the only daughter, Ruth, a gentle little lady of fifty years of 
ge, a Miss Mary Marshall, whom everyone called "Mazelle”. 
Ihe had spent most of her life in France and brought back with 
ter to England such a vivacious spirit, combined with a generous 
inselfishness, that she was more of a companion of the children 
a self-government and direction than a representative of 
larental authority. This was a wise and fortunate appointment, 
Dr no woman was better qualified to co-operate with Charles 
dfred Cripps in keeping the memory of his wife fresh and bright 

1 the minds of his children and to inculcate by example his own 
eligious and ethical code 

Cripps’ legal amd political activities held him in London 
uring the week and enabled him to return home to parmoor 

29 
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only at the week-ends. But that did not mean he forgot his 
family for five days a week and remembered them for two. It 
simply meant more work for the postman and very frequent 
letter-writing between him and the children, from the youngest 
upward. However short the letters, they breathed the deep 
affection and loyalty of the family one to the other. There are 
still extant some little letters from Stafford written in these very 
early years. The very first one, written at the age of four to his 
mother, reads 

“Dear Mother, 

“I love you about two bundled pounds I send you a cowslip bell 
Fianky and Dora came to play with us yesterday 

“Ta-ra-boom-de-hay * 

“Love Kisses 

“Stafford “ 

Stafford’s first letter to his father, written shortly after his 
Mother’s death, follows 

“Dear Father, 

“I love you very much tfest lasses to dear loving Father I like and 
love dear Mother very much 

‘‘Lois of love from Staffie 

The elder Cripps replies to his child on June I2th, 1893: 

“My dear dear Little Stafford, 

“lam writing to you in the evemng just when I think you are saying 
your prayers and thinking of dear dear Mother. You will never forget 
her if you ask her spirit to help you and to come quite near to you when- 
ever you want love and help Mother’s one wish was to give love and 
help to all who wanted help and love, and she often told me that she 
wanted her boys to think how much sorrow they could save to others, by 
being ffiiways kind and thoughtful . I have often told Mother 
that her boys would grow up to love her more, and thai if llnw lo\ cd hci , 
they would be good and great — noyjf Mother cannot tnlk to you c\oiy 
day, bub the more you think of her, the nearer will she be to all of us. 
Only Pater can be with you and you must always help Pater to teach you 
just as Mother wished to teach you I can only tell you a little at a 
tune how hlolher lo\ ed you She wouM have gone th'-ough any grief or 
soriow only to help you to be good and kind She wished you to grow 
up loMiig Jesus and you must come I0 Paler whenever he can help his 
dear ^xttle Stafford 


'‘Your yeiry lovmg Father/' 
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An instant reply 
“Dear Pater, 

“I love you very veiy veiy very veiy much all the lest is kisses to patei 

“Stafford ” 

A Miss Grant was commissioned to paint a remembrance 
portrait of Theresa Potter with Stafford seated on her lap. 

Anticipating the tedmm of posing, Alfred Cnpps wrote to his 
son 


“I hope Staff is a very good boy It is such a treat foi him to be m 
Mother’s picture — Pater remembers how often he saw you sitting m 
Mother s lap, just as you will be sitting in the pictuie Mothei always 
said that she could quite trust Staffie and laughed at Pater when he 
said that Staffie wanted someone to look after him. I wish I could be 
more with you all; but we shall have a beautiful holiday together, and 
we can try and do each day just what we knew Mother would like ” 

Three months after his mother’s death, Stafford was taken to 
the home of his aunt, Mary Playne^ at Longfords, Minchin- 
hampton, where he spent many happy days. Remembering his 
aunt and Longfords, Stafford Cnpps relates that ‘‘Mrs. Playne 
played a tremendous part in my life She more or less adopted 
me directly my mother died. She was a most brilhant woman 
and most like my mother m character. I spent a great deal of 
my holidays there — every summer. After Isobel and I were 
married we went there too. I regarded Longfords as my second 
home My Aunt Mary had one boy very much older than 
myself. I was page at his wedding. I was about four or five at 
the time. I remember afterwards going to Harrods to choose my 
present. It was a knife I still have it.” 

Longfords was a big estate with large lawns and a sloping park 
outside the house. On that slope annual flower shows md giant 
teas were held. The annual festivities included such features as 
merry-go-rounds and swing-boats, which brought joy to Stafford 
and other youngsters. 

These garden parties also brought the entire family together. 
Among the guests were Stafford’s aunt and uncle, Beatrice and 
Sidney Webb, Mrs. Webb also being Mrs. Playne’s sister. 
Stafford recounts of Mrs. Webb that “although she was my god- 
mother, I never came close to her as a child — she was rather a 
terrifying person, so obviously interested in the intellectual 
development of the grown boys of the family that she did not 
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attract young children. It was not until I really grew up that I 
came into close contact with her ” 

Writing of this period, Leonard Cripps, the third of Charles 
Alfred Cripps’ four sons, says that Stafford 

‘was the dailing of the gods— that is, of our nuise and governesses 
Others of us may have felt neglected while our little infant bi other 
absorbed the spotlight and began to create a soit of contiollmg interest 
in our nursery Stafford’s wisecracks and j udgement in his very eai ly 

childhood weie achieved with gieat care and solemnity and obtained for 
him the mckname of Dad, which has stuck to him evex since I can 
remember aunts and uncles who weie vastly amused at oui small 
Solomon, and who all agieed that he would at least finish up as Lord 
Chancelloi He often admitted to me that that was his real intention in 
life ” 

Stafford admits in conversation that he always knew he was 
going to be a lawyer, for he was trained in the technique of 
advocacy at a very early age When his father would come 
home for week-ends, he would give his sons legal briefs, tied in red 
string, for which Alfred Cripps, Ci.G , would pay them the sum 
of one shilling and a penny Thus they were inspired to write 
briefs on such subjects as pantry filching, insubordination, 
games rules and the like, while this Lcchniquc scjxed to mfo. ^ l 
the elder Cripps of his four sons' and daugliLci’:) jciiviucs of lh<‘ 
week, its purpose was also to promote the character development 
of the children 

Leonard Cripps reveals that. 

“Stafford recognised the necessity of getting to woik at an early age to 
earn a living With us, he started, when very young, three independent 
businesses. 

“In LliC hist instance, a small cafe was established in the little room 
next to the bat hi com, where tea and light lefieslimeiiLs were served on 
Saturdays and Sundavs to enable my fathei’s guests to purchase their 
tea imlcad ot enjoying ’t m the drawing room fi ce 

“I he second busine'^s w as maikefc gardemng We liad, some mile or so 
from the house, a small allotment which was not in use, and so was given 
to us to pioduce \ egetables, which were purchased from us by the house. 

“The third business was onl\ going in summer holidays- It consisted of 
collecting rakings and gleamngs from the cornfields and dumping them 
into an old barn by means of our donkey and cart, which Stafford, being 
the baby, invariably drove. 
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“At the end of the hai vest our bailiff took the contents of the barn over 
at an agreed price 

“It was a bad week when the profits fell below a shilling or two on the 
combined businesses 

“The truth of the matter was that Stafford’s moral education was so 
strong m him that he could never tolerate doing notlnng ” 

His sister, Ruth, now Lady Egerton, reminiscing about life at 
Parmoor and her brother Stafford when he was a youngster, 
says 

“At Paimoor, the children lived a life ail their own After the death 
of my mother, my father did not want aunts to come to Parmoor, he 
wanted the children to grow freely, and was, in a sense, a radical in this 
matter, as he did not want a chaperone in the house My father did not 
believe in intensive education He himself believed that he was over- 
worked at school He wanted his children to take responsibility Stafford 
in those days was very independent and sure of himself This may be 
ascribed to my father’s tendency to treat children as adults As a result 
Stafford never shirks taking responsibilities ” 

For a short time Stafford was sent to St. David’s School at 
Reigate. He found it an ordeal at first but very soon he wrote to 
his father* 

“Dear Pater, 

“This week I am one from the top and there are four in the form 
Next week there will be five in the form and I expect I shall be third 
This week I have beaten the boy below me by 11 maiks. Next hohdays 
I must go and stay with Mr Sutton’s boy m London because I promised 
to. I got my Kodak and am sending two films to Eastmans. Please can 
you send me some films for it if you can, fiom any photographers. Mr 
Marsh if you can. I liked the kmfe very much the one you asked Fred 
to give me. Best love from, 

“Dap” 

Another letter indicates thatjie does not remain for long in the 
second position 

, This week I am top by 50 marks I got full for everything except 
neatness, and m that I got 15 out of 20 It is awful I can say I got full for 
everything except neatness. Last written lesson I got V G* for the first 
time — ^that means very good.” 

Stafford’s conscience \^ould not tolerate that blot rni his 
record. 
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Boarding schools run on a three terms a year basis with fairly 
long holidays in between. These the children usually spent at 
Parmoor, where they had a daily 'lesson hour” with their tutor, 
a Mr Elwell, and for the rest of the day were free to follow their 
own inclinations. Stafford’s favourite exercise was riding. 
Fishing, shooting, hunting were tame sports for him compared 
with galloping across the open country on a pony. 

Nevertheless the escapades and the riding were not enough for 
Stafford There was nothing he liked better than to be making 
things. He liked using tools, learned to make fretwork brackets, 
to build boats, construct all kinds of things Here is a letter he 
wrote m 1897, at the age of eight years, to his father, who was in 
London, to tell him all his news: 

**Deae Father, 

“I hope you are none the woise for your journey . We are awfully 

jolly here. Len, Tommy and I have a carpentei ’s shop and we also make 
fretwork brackets Yesteiday I had a race with Mr Elwell it was awful 
fun we fair galloped for all we could go and Nipper (whom you must 
thank Uncle for) beat Eighteen by about lengths and I could hardly 
pull him up for about 150 yards We raced across the moor and common 
to the first lot of firs Poor old Nipper runs up and down all the ditches 
he never attempts to jump. It is awfully dull without you and Ruth. 

. . It is awfully Innd of you to send that letter to me Our garden 
prospers greatly in the sun and ram, yesterday it was a beautiful day and 
so it IS this mormng . . I am now reading Short History of the English 
People. It IS much mcer than that dry tripe of Sir Henry Havelock. Sir 
H H IS all the names of the musses and Pa's tutors etc — and their 
addresses why he was at one school and not at another and how he liked 
them, oh gracious all rot and bunkum you might call it. I am a sub- 
scriber to a home now at ten shillings a year but they think that I am 
Mrs Crijj^ps and not Master Cripps. . 

“We are all going to make a boat to-day, a good one fcoo, one that will 
hold you sitting down and in ordinary clothes not change I hope it acts 
if it does not we shall be angry WeR that is all I know so I say good- 
bye. With best wishes, 

“Dadialissimus."’ 

Before his father could come home to see the results of the 
boat-buildmg he wrote to him again. And this time we can see 
the Ia;jvyer mind emerging as he analyses a little incident of the 
day He says* 
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“Bear Pater, 

I suppose you have heaid all about the boat. I went m it 
yesterday it is awful fun. They have built another wall and are going to 
run the bottom with clay very soon The deepest side is about 1ft. 6 ms. 
m the shallowest part, m the deepest about 2ft. Yesterday I decided to 
go for a ride with Edmund. But just as he was starting there was an 
accident with one of his carts and he had to wait and see what damage 
had been done and then he forgot what time he arranged to meet me at 
the bottom of Chisbirch Hill (it was past two really) and at about 20 
past two he started from the moor to meef me at Cliisbirch now for my 
side of the question I started from here at 10 to two, trotted to the 
bottom of the hill, at least I hiked and the men lode mpper down there 
as I was passing keenes at the top I heard the two o^clock bell going and 
when I reached the bottom they said it was half past two which of course 
was rather silly as it could not be true It must have been just about 5 
minutes past two I waited there a very long time and again asked the 
time they said 3 o’clock and said they knew he had passed some time 
before we came which must have been an untruth on their part as he did 
not start until twenty minutes past two so I am going to see the truth 
today That is all to say best love from, 

“Bad “ 

“Give love to Aunt Mary 

A story has got around that Stafford built bridges in his 
holidays at this time He wiU not have it He says : 

“We never built a budge anywhere. There was a big concrete tank 
bmlt at the bottom of the garden filled with water for fire prevention, as 
theie were only deep wells In this tank there was a split in the concrete 
across the middle, and that was where the budge was formed We kept 
two alligators there — ^they were about six or eight feet long My brother 
Fred, was responsible for things like that. He obtained them by 
answering an advertisement m the newspaper. The alligators lasted out 
through the summer. In the wmter they were put mto the Grape House, 
where there was a little tank and hot water pipes Then they sat on the 
pipes and died “ 

So the holidays passed and back to school Stafford had to go. 
But he fell ill between terms. First he caught the measles and 
shortly thereafter followed pneumonia. Stafford was a sick boy 
for a time and he relates with humour that * 'there was a death 
bed scene but no death.” Beatrice Webb comments in her 
posthumous volume Our Partnership that Stafford’s peijod at 
home had made "Daddy more exuberant than ever”. Stafford’s 
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precocity prompted his father to send him to a different school 
from that attended by his brothers. To avoid family embarrass- 
ment, which no doubt would have occurred had he gone to the 
same school and forged ahead of his brothers, he was sent at 
eight years of age to a boarding school at Rottingdean on the 
Sussex coast. 

At Rottingdean, young Stafford’s loneliness was tempered by 
letters from his brothers and sister, Ruth. 

His brother Leonard wrote from St. David’s at Reigate and his 
other brothers, Seddon a^nd Frederick, from Winchester. Ruth 
writes to tell him that she “was so glad to hear how well you had 
your teeth out” and from the irrepressible Fred, ill with in- 
fluenza in London, comes word that “I have seen 3 doctors 
here, one says I have got a trill in my heart, another says I have a 
thrill in my heart, the other says about the same.” 

Alfred Gripps continued to write to his son. A note to Stafford, 
now ten years of age, written on September 14th, 1899, reads as 
follows. 


“Parmoor, 

'‘Sept. 14 — ^99 

My dear dear Staff, 

“I am sitting down, just after you have gone, to write to you so that 
you my son have a letter after getting back to school. I shall miss you so 
but we must be brave and I shall very soon come to see you. 

“I am sure that you will not be unliappy when once you begin your 
work and football and remember that Father’s love and Mother’s spirit 
ai e always quite near to you guarding and loving you. 

"I shall not say goodbye because I am never really away from you. 

‘*Your dear old Pater, 

"CAC,” 

Next^ay “the little lady from the big house” (Mazelle) 
followed with another epistle, revealing how completely she 
blended with the family and aided the spiritual guidance of the 
youngest especially. She wrote: " 

*Tarmoor, 

"Sept. 15th, 99 

"It IS just seven o’clock, my dear, dear old Dad, and I am wishing I 
could have a peep at you now^ 

"I hope you have as bnght a morning as we have here, though the 
sunshipe does not seem as bright as it did when you were here We all 
missed you dreadfully yesterday and Pater was not at, all merry at 
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dinner He was wondering what ‘dear little Dad’ was doing then and we 
were all wishing so much you were here with us But if it were always 
the holidays you could never get wise enough to be a barrister, could you, 
dear old man 

“In a few days we shall all be hard at work again, and we must try to 
do our work well and earn another good holiday at Christmas — ^it will 
soon be heie^ and then hurrah for Parmoor and a happy, happy time 
togethei^ Margaret said her head was quite well yesteiday and id not 
ache at all 

“We weie glad to hear that you met Ivof at Victoria, and got into a 
carnage along with him. You will both enjoy talking of Parmoor now 
he has been here I do hope you will help each other to be brave, kind 
and busy boys — just what dear Fathei and Mother want you to be 

“I love to think that when you are far from those you love best, there 
IS One near you and loves you even better than we can love If you think 
He your Father in Heaven, is always watching over you, my darling, that 
He will always help you, in youi work and in your play, you will be able 
to get over all difficulties, and will be always glad to feel that He is near — 
and that He sees you and helps you And you will come to understand 
how very, very much ‘Our Father* loves ^ou and that will be indeed a 
strength and joy to you dear, dearest Dad ” 

At twelve years of age Stafford was sent to Winchester College, 
whose rooms and grounds had felt the impact of many Crippsian 
footsteps. His first year was full of hard work in Chernocke 
House. He looked after the clothes of Duggie Udal, captain of 
the House, and one of his tasks, as of his father before him, was to 
make tea for the prefects. One of his first letters to his father 
from Winchester complained of his difficulties; it also brought 
Stafford’s wishes that his father emerge victorious in a Parlia- 
mentary election he was contesting. 

“Dear Pater, 

“I have not much to say except 1st I hope you will easily ge?in with- 
out much trouble Snd to tell you that my work is very hard to me and I 
am trying to do my best yet I get^swom at like anything for being lazy 
etc. I cannot do more than a certain Standard but I am expected to do 
work as well as chaps who are above me 

Qjiickly he advanced from the ^y'unior Juniors” until at 
sixteen he was the youngest member of the top form. He was 
house prefect and captain of Winchester House VI football 
team. Fellow house and team-mates were A P. Herbg-t, to 
become famous in latrn: years as a writer, Horace Woodhouse, 
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who became Lord Terrmgton and was for a bnef period in 
1911 a lawyer in Chambers with Stafford, and Richard Coit, a 
cousin. Lord Terrmgton relates that Stafford, at Winchester, 
regarded him “as a ‘dangerous radical’ because my father was a 
Liberal M P. while Stafford’s father was a Conservative!” 

While Stafford was in these days a young Conservative gentle- 
man, ‘“bon vivant” according to some reports, Terrmgton 
relates that the sight of a poor, begging woman, just as Stafford 
and he were about to enter a restaurant, caused Stafford to turn 
to him and remark that his dinner was spoiled by that sight. 
In conversation with the author. Lord Terrmgton added, with 
obvious relish at the memory, that the first alcoholic drink he 
ever tasted was as Stafford’s guest at the “Green Man”, a 
popular public-house in Winchester, and that all the Gripps boys 
were regarded with awe because their father should permit his 
sons to entertain at the Royal Hotel. The elder Gripps loved and 
trusted his sons and always took the view that his children 
“should choose their own way”. 

Sports occupied Stafford considerably at Winchester. He 
preferred racquets to crjcket. Above every other sport he 
retained his love for riding. There was no opportunity for riding 
during term-time at Winchester College. So he bought a bicycle 
at a most convenient time-just as he was sixteen years of age 
Corresponding regularly with his father he wrote: 

“You know that you never gave me a birthday present. Well, I 
thought that as I have just bought a bike which cost £8 10. Od. you 
would like to give it me If you would you can send a cheque for £8100 
I invested in the Derby, but came out 3s 6d. to the bad, as I had an in- 
vestment on Flotsam ” 

But even in those days his energy and his interests were 
extraordinary From the age of sixteen he specialised in science 
While fft Winchester he also gave some time to modern languages 
and English literature. After he was fourteen he spent many of 
his hohdays on the continent ■vy.andering either ^one or with 
friends. During one holiday at Parmoor he produced what his 
brothers dubbed as “Stafford’s Folly”. Inspired by the example 
of the Wright brothers he determined to build a biplane glider 
and fly it. In due course he completed its construction, an old 
carriage pulled the glider to the top of the neighbouring hill on 
a day perfect for the experiment. Stafford was to be pilot as well 
as the engineer, but it came rapidly to grief. There is a note in 
Lord Pai moor’s diary of October 20th, 1909, which says; 
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“'Stafford has been busy constructing an air plane. It took much 
time. It was broken to a certain extent on the first trial and he is 
now mending it.” That ended the experiment but not his 
interest in aeronautics and engineering. He had a business 
mind, too, and what could he do better than at sixteen become a 
director of his father’s local newspaper known as the South 
Bucks Standard? For the next five years he was in complete charge 
of the financial side of the paper The politics of the paper didn’t 
interest him in the least* it was “father’s”. The technical and 
business side of the affair appealed to fiis active mind He ever 
wanted to know how things were done and then to do them. 
His curiosity in this respect was unbounded 

At eighteen, Stafford, specialising in chemistry, won the first 
chemistry scholarship ever offered at New College, Oxford. The 
examiners were so impressed by the quality of his answers to 
their questions that they sent the papers to Sir William Ramsay, 
at University College, London. Sir William himself so ap- 
preciated Stafford’s work that he suggested he should go to 
University College and work under him 

Stafford’s science master at Winche^te:[^ W. B. Croft, was very 
proud of him. Writing to Charles Alfred Cripps, he says that 
Stafford 

“has been working in the right way, his eye fixed not always on the prize 
but usually a little beyond that, entering into the love and enthusiasm 
for the subject which belongs to it. Without this feeling school exercises 
are often an injury to the imnd . . . The examiners spoke with en- 
thusiasm about your son’s work I should like also to commend his habits 
of readiness and punctuality which quietly add to the power of good 
abilities.” 

Dr. Burge, headmaster of Winchester, was not only proud of 
this success but had become very fond of Stafford in the course of 
his closer association with him during the final year at Win- 
chester He wrote to Stafford’s father* 

“My beae Me Cripps, 

“I write at once to rejoice with you m your son’s success, which he 
thoroughly deserves, and also his promise I can only say that I told the 
Warden of New College he is a fellow of quite fii s fc rate ability. But bet ter 
than all that, he is a felloiv of real hjgh purpose and genuine appreciation 
— I respect and like him very much. 

“With all good wishes, I am yours very sincerely, 


“H. M. Burge ” 
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Mr. Furley, Cripps’ housemaster at Winchester, remembering 
Stafford many years later, has remarked that 

“critics of Stafford have often complained about his lack of traimng in the 
hiunamties Stafford was a good student of history and there he earned 
some of his best grades. He studied Latin and Greek until he was fifteen 
and had to take examinations in those subjects when he took his scholai- 
ship examination at New College Stafford at Winchester was lovable 
and disarmed all hostility. He was liked and respected by all the boys ’’ 

Stafford gave up his scholarship to New College and went 
instead to University College, London. That brought him to 
live in London. Here he had to look around for some new means 
of keeping fit, for Stafford was a firm believer in physical fitness 
Instead of horse-nding he became fascinated with roller-skating 
and often, after his day in the laboratory, would make his way to 
the Olympia skatmg rink. In a very quick time, too, he was 
taking part in numerous university activities, and he assisted in 
organising the social life of his college In a short time, he was 
elected President of the Student Umon. His first pubhc appear- 
ance was as chairman fbr»A. E. Housman, the famous poet, m 
the Foundation Oration at University College. With the 
assistance of a friend he organised a large bazaar On a sub- 
sequent occasion he was chairman when his father opened the 
new University College playing-fields at Perivale, which were 
the outcome of this big social activity. At University College, in 
one of Sir William’s laboratories, he met anotlier young scientist, 
Alfred Egerton, who was a few years later to become his brother- 
in-law. 

1910 was an eventful year for Stafford. He was twenty-one 
years of age. During his holidays abroad he stayed with a 
German family at Hamburg. It was in this year, 1910, that a 
Dr. Crippen killed his wife, cleared out of England and caused a 
search Rir him in all countries, including Germany. A facetious 
friend addressed a letter to Stafford in Hamburg “Dr. Crippen” 
and pool Stafford had to bear th^ brunt of resulting enquiries. 

1910 was also an election year. His father had lost his seat in 
the General Election of 1908 and was now the Conservative 
candidate in a by-election at Wycombe. Filial loyalty and the 
directorship of what was known locally as the “Cnpps Chromcle” 
demanded that Stafford should lend all the aid at his command. 
He had not the slightest idea as to the issues in the election. It 
was aiJ good fun and exciting while it lasted But this time a new 
light shone into his life. 
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A fair young woman with blonde hair entered the office one 
day and volunteered to help fold election addresses Stafford 
looked down from an opening above where she was, and seeing 
her amongst many others, found out who she was That day, 
with a group of other persons, they lunched at the same mn but 
did not speak to each other. Durmg tlie following summer, 
Ruth Cripps, Stafford’s sister, asked this young lady, Isobel 
Swithinbank, to Parmoor There was a large house-party of 
young people including a number of Leonard Cripps’ brother 
officers. It was a very gay party and tliey aU went to Henley. 
Stafford began to think Isobel was quite nice A week or two 
later. Miss Swithinbank went up to London to stay at the 
Cripps’ town house at Qjieen’s Gate Gardens, during her visit, 
plans were made for a ski-ing party to Klosters, in Switzerland, 
directly after Christmas During the late summer, Isobel 
Swithinbank went off to Scotland with her parents, Stafford 
journeyed to Hamburg, where he stayed with .some German 
friends. From there he continued on to Munich and other places 
in Europe. He started a correspondence with Isobel and from 
Nuremberg sent her a little teddy-beau in Bavarian dress. Then 
came the year’s end visit to Switzerland. The party consisted of 
Ruth, Leonard and Stafford Cripps, Alfred Egerton, later to 
become Ruth’s husband, and Ethel Slocock, a niece of Charles 
Alfred Cripps, who acted as chaperon. After a few days of 
mutual assistance on the ski-ing ground, Stafford and Isobel 
became engaged, left their skis and “were summoned home to 
report”. . . . (The next time they ski-ed logctl ci ivas in the 
forests outside Moscow in 1941 ') Miss Slocock chaperoned the 
ebuUient young couple to Dover. Enid AlIhusen, Isobel’s sister, 
met the group at Dover and accompanied them home, while 
Miss Slocock, who had suffered an unfortunate Ghamiel crossing, 
ruefully made her way back to Klosters 

It was suggested at ffist, ownng to Stafford's youth, tJnd the 
fact that he had as yet not even passed his Bar exams, that he and 
Isobel should not marry for qt least five years. Nevertheless, 
they rejected this proposal and made such a nuisance of them- 
selves that in the following Jul> tliey were allowed to be married. 
Stafford was twenty-two years old — ^his wife was two years his 
junior. 

But true to family tradition on both sides, the fathers, though 
forced to agree to an early marriage by the enthusiasm of the 
young folks, registered tlicir votes on the matter and disqpssed 
the future of their children. The following letter from Isobel’s 
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father to Charles Alfred Cripps on January igthj 19 ii, reveals 
that Stafford had decided definitely to follow closely in the steps 
of his father and grandfather and devote himself to the law and 
politics Mr. Harold Swithinbank, head of the new family to 
unite with the Cripps’^ in one of ihe most lucid and prophetic 
family documents extan t, wrote to Stafford’s father^ saying* 

“My DEAR Mr Cripps, 

“Your son has probably ere this had a talk with you as to his plans foi 
the future, as Isobel has had with me I fully recognise that this is a 
matter rather for him and for you to decide, and that I can have little 
voice in the matter so far as regards what I may consider as tending 
towards the ultimate happiness of my daughter when she becomes his 
wife. But at the same time I would ask you that before any decision is 
made, the matter should be veiy caiefully considered from every point of 
view 

'Trom the conversation I had with you and a subsequent talk with 
Stafford himself, I gather that at the present moment two alternatives 
are being considered 

“a That your son should ^ake advantage of the scientific traimng he 
has had and a natural aptitude he possesses for the application of science 
to practical purposes, to engage in business life with a view not only to 
eventually becoming a successful business man, but of being able the 
sooner to make a comfortable home for his future wife. 

‘*b That he should, following his father’s footsteps, adopt a career at 
the bar, for which he is already entered, with a view to turning his 
scientific training and knowledge to account m that profession, and 
eventually entering political life, 

“These I take it are the two alternatives at issue for the moment, and 
had it been absolutely essential for the young couple seriously to 
consider whether, after a certain period of waiting, they had or had not 
jointly a sufficient income to justify them in commencing married life, 
and to^enable them to tide over that period of waiting which might 
naturally be expected to ensue before a substantial addition to that 
income could be expected from the e^ceicise by Stafford of his profession, 
I should have been inclined to favour the idea of his at once immersing 
himself in business* 

“But after our conversation of last week I take it that the young 
couple will start life with a united income sufficient to free them from 
anxiety as to the immediate present. 

“We have to look further ahead than they at their time of life are likely 
to demand the day will probably come when the ncccssiiv for amassing 
money in business will no longer exist, and when iL does T cannot li< Ip 
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thinking that both Stafford and Isobel will be happier m political life, 
with the opportunity for the former to engage in science for science 
sake, than they could be were he immeised m business life, with all its 
ties and cares. Isobel has been brought up in the country and knows 
little of town life That she would adapt herself to other conditions I 
have no doubt, but I question whether the absorption of her husband in 
business life would be so conducive to her happiness as the exercise of a 
profession which, although strenuous at times, would for a certain 
portion of the year, at all events, not piove so great a tie 

‘T should be very glad to have a further talk with you over the mattei 
when opportumty arises, but in the meantime I hope no defimte decision 
will be made in the matter 

'T am sorry to say that Isobel has been suffering fiom a severe cold, 
but she seems determined to be well enough to come to you this after- 
noon. 

‘'Believe me, 

“Sincerely yours, 

“Harold Swithinbank ’’ 

There was no doubt about Stafford’s course. He would follow 
in his father’s footsteps and travel via {he law. His elder brother 
Seddon was already launched on a legal career. But he did not 
drop his scientific studies or ever lose his interest in them. Indeed 
in those early days of married life he still pursued his studies of 
science as well as law. He invented a Pyknometer, a device for 
measuring the density of liquids and gases. At twenty-two years 
of age he was part author of a paper “read” before the Royal 
Society, The Critical Constants and Ortho bene Densities of Xenon^ the 
youngest student ever to read a paper before that learned body. 
He passed his final examinations for the Bar in the summer of 
1912, and was called to the Bar at the beginning of the following 
year. He was twenty-four when called to the Bar of the Middle 
Temple. 

Here Staffoid now spent the days of his first year as a barrister, 
studying cases, rcMsing and editing the family text-books* his 
grandfather’s volume on the Church and Clergy and his father’s on 
Compensation 

His political opinions had hardly taken shape. He had grown 
up in the shadows of his father’s politics; later, Stafford was to 
repeat his father’s experience of turning to politics while enjoying 
a successful career as a lawyer. Stafford himself writes of these 
early years and particularly of his young manhood: 

“In the days before the last war I was almost entirely politically 
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unconscious Bi ought up in a traditionally Conseivative middle-class 
family, seldom meeting anyone other than Cionsei vatives, I accepted that 
environment quite naturally, and from tune to time participated in some 
election or other political activity in the same way that I engaged in any 
other sport oi social event I was neither aware of democracy nor of 
politics in any real sense of the word The comse of events, so far as I 
was concerned, seemed to run smoothly and there appeared to me no 
reason why I or any other young man of my acquaintance should trouble 
himself with political contioversies or electoral disputes Educated as a 
chemist and with the prospect of a professional career at the Bar before 
me, I concentrated upon my studies, varying them with visits abroad 
whenever the opportumty and money were available ” 

He was tall, dark-haired, upright, of happy temperament, 
intensively active, athletic, quick-thinking, rapid in acquiring 
knowledge and essentially practical, combimng manual and 
intellectual activity with the readiness of a born experimentalist. 
All the Crippsian traditions of family loyalty and love for one 
another were strongly developed within him. His father, gover- 
ness Mazelle, and his ai«it Mrs. Mary Playne had succeeded 
in keeping him ever conscious of his mother and with equal 
success had wovep into the very texture of his mind all the im- 
plications and spirit of Theresa Cripps’ faith and personal hope 
embodied in her dedicatory message. 

In all his development, as of that of his forebears, ''there was no 
sense of history or of being part of a society in transition.'' All 
seemed as it was yesterday and to-day 4table and permanent. 
His religion was a personal religion. '' His ethics wcic personal 
ethies governing his attitude to other individuals wilhoiit regaicl 
to the nature of society. The great tidal forces of social history 
had by-passed him as they had by-passed his father in earlier 
days. The drama of the struggle for world power, the growing 
rivah-j^of the modern imperial giants about to plunge them into 
an axmageddon of the nations could not be seen from his corner 
of the world’s theatre. , . 

Nor did his marriage to Isobel ■'Swithinbank, the grand- 
daughter of Mr. J. G. Eno, inventor of the famous “Fruit Salt”/ 
bring him any greater awareness of the great social trends of the 
time She brought him love, an outlook similar in kind to his 
own which blended with his aims, ambitions, ideals and gave 
strength to all that he had derived from his mother. Here was no 
challenger, to shake him out of beliefs that had become in- 
stinctive, into new ways of thought. She would be lover, wife, 
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mother to his children^ nurse in sickness, comrade in strength, 
his faith her faith, his ambitions her ambitions. 

It is necessary to add, however, that when Stafford studied at 
University College he came into contact with a completely 
different order of people from his friends and family at Parmoor, 
Winchester and their environs. During the time that the young 
couple were engaged and Isobel was taken by her family on a 
motor tour to France, Stafford wrote a long letter to his fiancee 
expressing his perplexities on ‘'^poverty and riches”, and Isobel, 
though she had lived in an environment of riches, had often 
sincere but unexpressed questionings on this subject herself at 
quite an early age. These feelings were to have a certain portent 
for the future but at this time their experience was not acute 
enough for articulation 

In the summer of 1914, Stafford Gripps, the father of two 
infant children, John and Diana, studied intricate cases in 
Chambers, sat upon the window-sill and with his colleagues 
played games and light-heartedly discussed the “tit-bits” of the 
day. Their future was assured and the world was seemingly a 
jolly good place in which to hve. This sj^mmer, too, saw Stafford’s 
father, whom Asquith, the Liberal Prime Minister, had ap- 
pointed to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, pro- 
moted to the House of Lords and become Baron Parmoor of 
Frieth. Parmoor was the name of his house. Frieth was the 
name of the nearest village. 

Suddenly the revolver shot of Sarajevo echoed around the 
world and the epoch of war and revolution had begun Without 
a moment’s hesitation Stafford and his brothers volunteered for 
service in the armed forces His elder brother, Seddon, became 
an officer m the Lincolnshire Yeomanry. Freddie Gripps, who 
had become a director of a Russian-English Banlc in St. Peters- 
burg, resigned his post and joined the Royal Buckinghamshire 
Hussars, fought in Gallipoli, Palestine and France, wa.s wC^nded 
and decorated; a heroic soldier indeed. His brother Leonard 
rejoined the Fourth Hussars. Stafford ceased Jaw work and m 
October of 1914 he went to France as the driver of a lorry 
presented to the Red Gross by his wife’s grandfather. He was 
engaged foi a year at the Boulogne base in a shuttle service 
supplying heavy goods. Here, as others who joined in 1914, he 
qusdified for the Mens Medal. While he was engaged in this 
work he was instrumental in providing a new and special type of 
slipper for men suffering from frost-bite He was waiting lender 
orders at Boulogne in 1915 to proceed to Ypres for gas work 
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when he was recalled for work in the explosives department of 
the Ministry of Munitions. 

Now a new kind of life began for him and his wife. For a time 
he worked at Waltham Abbey to learn the practical scientific 
work of the department Stafford managed to rent a little red- 
brick villa at Cheshurst, near Waltham Cross. As a surprise for 
Isobel, Stafford had arranged for her old “Nana” who had cared 
for her since babyhood to come and help, and to Isobel’s joy she 
was there to greet her on the doorstep. Stafford was alternately 
on day and mght shift hnd did a very thorough and intensive 
short course, workmg through every process Isobel and Nana 
were up at five-thirty gettmg his midday dinner ready, which he 
took off on his bicycle tied up in a red-cotton handkerchief. 

Whilst they were here one of the first German giant Zeppelins 
was brought down m flames A few bombs dropped along the 
river but except for one direct hit on an insignificant part of the 
plant no damage was done to the factory itself. 

After a time he was sent to tlie Government factory at Qjaeens- 
ferry, near Chester, the largest explosive factory m the British 
Empire. It specialised in J;ugh explosives. 

This meant he had to “move house” Again with his wife and 
children he took a house near the factory. His job was an 
important one. Besides usmg his knowledge as a chemist he was 
responsible for the organisation of thousands of woi k-jic(,p]c In 
this case, as usual, Cripps tackled it thoroughly, studied cairfully, 
yet rapidly, every detail of the workings of the plant and the 
production processes His capacity was so obvious and so quickly 
revealed in the rapid lowering of production costs that he was 
made assistant superintendent of the plant. His energy seemed 
inexhaustible, although it was far firom being the case. He worked 
sixteen to twenty hours a day. It was a great experience in every 
respect. He made here his first real contact with the working- 
class, although the experience rang no political bells in his mind 
Here he conducted himself as the most efficient of managers, a 
Christian gentleman, patriarchal in his willingness to meet &e 
lowliest workmen and women in the factory and listen with 
unfailing coiutesy to every grievance and consider every 
suggestion from whatever quarter it might come. 

It was an experience he was not likely to forget although his 
complete absorption in it at the time obscured its social and 
political significance. There came a day, however, some twenty 
year|, later when Britain was again at war, that standing on the 
Opposition side of the House of Commons he joined in the 
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challenge to the Government of the day to take profiteering out 
of the industrial prosecution of the war. He told the story of his 
experience at the Queensferry munition plant He said 

was for a considerable period of time in a position of management in 
what was, I think, the largest Government factory in this country It was 
a factory which was erected at a cost of £7,750,000 It was a factory 
which was destroyed at the end of the war at the request of the people 
who have put this Amendment on the Paper Among other units in this 
factory at Queensferry weie the two finest :^ulphuric-acid plants in the 
world at the time, and part of my job was to deal with the cost accounts 
of the factory In order to deal with them efficiently I had access to the 
cost accounts of every other sulphur ic-acid manufacturing plant m 
England, France, Italy, Canada and the Umted States of America, to 
compare the standard which we were manufacturing and to see what 
economies could be made We had to start with an entirely unskilled 
staff Not a single peison either of the management or the operatives 
had ever worked in a chemical or explosive factory before that factory 
was started in wartime It was started up on war puces We had to pay 
very heavy puces for our sulphur (which comes from Sicily) owing to war 
insurance and freight and for other war materials as well. Our cost 
figures wei e lower than those of any pi e-wai sulphuric acid manufacturers 
in this country. In fact they were so much lower that a year or two after 
we had started up, a deputation of the sulphuric acid manufacturers of 
England came to see the Mimster of Mumtions and said, ‘We ask you to 
give an undertaking that you will destroy this factory at the end of the 
war, as otherwise every sulphuric acid manufacturer goes out of busi- 
ness’ And as a 1 c'^ulL, immediately after the war these two plants, 
the most efficient in llie country became derelict, and I presume that the 
lemains of them aie probably to be seen today on the site of Queensferry 
where they were put That w as a tremendous loss to the industry of tins 
country. For the first time, oleum manufacture had been started, that is 
to say, a high concentration of sulphmic acid was available for ending 
m railway trucks to any manufacturer at a price that was very much 
lower than anything that could be quoted by other manufacturers In 
normal times, where there was no acute crisis or a war, would they have 
contemplated putting such a factory up if they knew that at the end of 
two and a half years there was a danger of having to close down as a 
result of pressure from these very people^” 

It was a great experience but one that did not last through the 
First World War, After some months, Stafford became 
exceedingly ill. Overwork, fumes from the chemical plan% and 
intestinal disease which he had contracted in France m the first 
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year of the war laid him prostrate. The doctors thought he had 
little chance of recovery He was taken to a nursing home in 
Chester After some months he recovered sufficiently for him- 
self and his wife to live in a tiny flat in Half Moon Street in 
London whilst he found a desk job in the Ministry of Agriculture 
A few more months of work and illness dragged him down 
again For the next two years he was an invalid. 



CHAPTER 3 

THE YOUNGEST K.C. 

TT was not until the year 1919 that Stafford Cnpps was able to 
-^resume his professional activities He began where he had left 
off under H. A. Golefax, K.G , preparing patent cases in which 
his scientific knowledge was of great value But he was far from 
being a really physically fit man. Indeed he had before him a 
long struggle against ill-health and it would be extremely difficult 
to assess how much /his search for health has played in the 
moulding of the personality he is to-day/ However that may be 
It certainly encouraged him to make a decision in keeping with 
the Grippsian tradition. He had come from the countryside 
He returned to it. A few miles from Cirencester, where the 
Cripps’ had lived for centuries, he bought an old manor farm, 
with Its deeds going back to 1615 The name of the house was 
“Goodfellows” and it was situated on the edge of the village 
named Filkins Here the Cripps’ brought their three children, 
John, Diana and Theresa; at “Goodfellows” too, Peggy, their 
fourth child, was born m 1921. 

Filkins, when Stafford Ct ipps and his fanniv took up residence 
at “Goodfellows”, was a baikwaid pine ol Saxon origin that 
could trace its history to the beginnings of the twelfth-century. 
Once It was part of a little manor estate surrounded by open 
fields until the days of the enclosures. It had no church until 
1850, when it became a separate parish All the houses and barns 
were built of the famous golden stone of Filkins and great slabs 
of it were used for fencing the gardens in tlie streets 

“Goodfellows” once consisted of two blocks of buildings at 
right angles to each other. Staffi>rd Cripps enlarged the accom- 
modation by altering the house into a T shape. The stone and 
the slates for the additions were dug from the neighbouring fields 
and the craftsmanship was furmshed by the best mason of 
Filkins, a Mr. George Swinford, to make certain that the new 
blended with the old. For the first few years the Cripps’ were 
hard up and didn’t do anything to the buildings at all. They 
tried to put the garden mto order; then, as Stafford’s practice 
increased and he made more money, they gradually started on 
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the building, and added on the wing With garden, trees, 
ground and fields in keeping with the wider landscape, far away 
from the turmoil that was London, “Goodfellows” became home 
mdeed, a model of contemporary village planning where all the 
Crippsian traditions could flourish in perfect harmony, un- 
touched by the storms of the world. 

Cripps now divided his time between the Law Courts and 
“GoodfeUows” and, with a bailiff, managed the farm He 
studied sheep-breeding^ and had great success with his flock of 
pedigree Ryeland sheep. He planted hedges around a beautiful 
lawn, chopped trees, and fully equipped a carpenter’s shop 
where he pursued his favourite hobby of furniture-making. 
This became a rendezvous for a friend he had made during his 
short time at the Ministry of Agriculture Sir Lawrence Weaver, 
author, architect and critic. Although he was twelve years 
Stafford’s senior, they became firm friends and oft-times, until 
ten years later, when he died, they spent many evenings together 
Between them, in 1923 they founded the Ashtead Potteries Ltd., 
a non-profit-earning Friendly Society for the training and 
employment in the manufacture of pottery of seriously disabled 
ex-servicemen. The society was started, not only with the idea 
of assisting these men, but also with the idea of incorporating 
into pottery manufacturing the most up-to-date technical 
methods, based upon a study of the industry in European 
countries, and of hvmg up to the best standard of craftsmanship 
in the English pottery industry. 

The Ashtead plan was the result of a question which Stafford 
asked one morning: was it not possible to make a jam contamer 
more attractive for the breakfast table than the ordinary pot? 

Through this friendship Stafford and his wife one day added 
two boys to their family. The Weavers had two sons, Toby and 
Purcell. In January, 1927, Lady Weaver, who with her family 
had "been on holiday over Christmas, was stricken with 
pneumonia and died at “GoodfeUows”. From that time onwards 
Isobel Cripps became a second, mother to the boys and three 
years later, when Sir Lawrence also died, the Cripps’ took both 
of them into the family as their own. 

“The man who is a good citizen is not necessarily a bad 
husband and father,” said Cripps in one of his early church 
speeches; “in fact he is probably a good one.” Of this there can 
be few better examples than Cripps himself. “GoodfeUows” 
coul 4 ,be held up as a model of the typical English county family. 

A maternal forebear of Cripps, WUiiam “Citizen” Potter, had 
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been fond of regaling his family with maxims which were 
intended to highlight ‘"the sahent characteristics of the English”. 
On one of these occasions he said* ^'Always appear to be busy, 
even if you are not.” A highly respected Quaker and Radical, 
his high principles and worthy sentiments did not prove sufficient 
to preserve him from the clutches of drink. There is nothing in 
Stafford Cripps’ life to indicate that he had ever suffered any 
anxiety over the fate of William “Citizen” Potter^ or that he has 
deliberately patterned his life in antithesis to this ancestor 
Whether by the feat of a “collective unconscious” or the direct 
and conscious influence of Theresa Potter Cripps’ testament to 
her children, Stafford Cripps has never had to appear to be busy. 
He has, in fact, been so busily occupied throughout his life that 
a by-product of this habit has been the development of an outer 
calm and ease as if to contravert William Potter, and “always 
appear to be free, ready, available, even if you are not ” 

His legal work grew rapidly. As well as work 4 )n patent cases 
he appeared on the Oxford Circuit and in the London County 
Courts/. His first important case which arrested public attention 
as well as that of the legal profession d^alt with the invention of 
a black dye. The case lasted ten days. He so lucidly explained 
to the Court of Appeal the chemical process involved in the 
making of the dye, and showed his mastery of every detail, that 
his reputation as an exponent of patent cases was quickly and 
definitely established. 

Apart from his intellectual ability and remarkable memory, 
Cripps’ capacity for sustained hard work was the mam factor 
in his success. From the very beginning he always knew more 
about his case than anyone else on either side; he was often able 
to correct his opponent’s prepared speech, with the latter’s full 
approval, and to refer the Judge to documents which no one else 
could find. He frequently worked over his documents until the 
early hours of the morning, to make sure that his cases^ere 
thoroughly prepared. He was, consequently, never taken by 
surprise or at a loss to counte^r any move of his opponents, 
however astute. It is perhaps not realised by the layman how 
much of the apparent superiority of some counsel is due to sheer 
energy and concentration; at any rate the “infinite capacity for 
taking pains” was always one of the outstanding attributes of 
Stafford Cripps. 

The important result of his amazing efficiency was that a 
solicitor who had once briefed Stafford never thought ofi^em- 
ploying anyone else, if he was available, and this created an 
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ever-widenmg circle of clients But. every barristei, however 
good, has to make his own way, and some of the ablest men are 
never wanted at all. English barristers do not take instructions 
from clients, but only through the medium of a solicitor, the two 
branches of the legal profession being quite separate. A young 
barrister, therefore, caimot originate, still less purchase a practice 
for himself, he works as an individual, not as a member of a firm, 
and anything in the nature of advertising is absolutely forbidden. 

The young man begips his career at the Bar as a pupil to one 
of the barristers already in a set of Chambers. If he is fortunate 
and there is room for him, he may be able to stay on and become 
a legular member of the group, gradually building up a practice 
of his own, until finally he may even take over the Chambers 
himself when the previous head retires from the Bar or is 
appointed to Judicial office. By this means there often grows up 
an almost hereditary system, with the highest traditions of 
unselfishness and mutual help. A full understanding of Stafford 
Cnpps cannot be had without appreciating that he owed almost 
as much to this as his successors owe to him to-day for his 
apphcation and embellishment of those traditions. 

An informal system of/“devillmg”/is common, whereby the 
beginner looks up cases and assists m their preparation. But 
quite apart from this, every member of a well-regulated set of 
Chambers can and does take advantage of the help of every 
other, however senior, in dealing with his legal problems. 
Thus, when an opinion is given, it has often been tested by 
prolonged debate between able and experienced lawyers, who 
have no axe to grind and get no fee of any kind, but whose 
criticism immediately strengthens the confidence of the actual 
giver of the opimon 

Members of the Chambci s will very often be found having tea 
together in the semor members’ room after the courts rise at four 
o’cloSSk, and, although topics of legal interest are discussed, there 
is an active impression of companionship and fieedom, more 
reminiscent of a university common-ioom than of a lawyer’s 
office. 

Such was the atmosphere of Cnpps’ Chambers after the 
1914-18 war when he shared them with, among others, the 
late Aubrey Lawrence, a distinguished ecclesiastical lawyer and 
a very charrmng personahty On one occasion this eminent 
Chancellor of several Dioceses suddenly found the copy of The 
Ttrms, which he stood reading, a mass of flames. Stafford Gripps 
had lit it with a match. Lawrence was not in the least upset 
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though a trifle startled; for in those days Stafford was always fond 
of a joke, and there was generally a “leg-pull” of some kind to be 
expected “Mock trials” on trifling subjects were a speciality of 
this period. 

But there is about the work of the Bar itself an almost monastic 
air at times, and the severe self-disciplme which it involves is 
combined with mtense mdmduahsm and strong competition. 
These may be thought to have had a marked effect on Stafford 
Cripps, especially when it is remembered that a busy barrister 
has little or no personal contact even with his lay chent, still less 
with the outside world in general Certainly his moral standards 
seemed to be so high as to make almost impossible demands on 
human nature. His colleagues were far below his level in this, 
but their education and upbringing were generally such as to 
respond to his example, and this perhaps tended to give him an 
unduly high estimate of the extent to which the man m the 
street could be expected to appreciate his exalted morals. 

His rise to success at the Bar was unusually rapid. Starting his 
career after the war on the Oxford Circuit, he was briefed m a 
number of small cases, in County ^^ourts and at Quarter 
Sessions, which he conducted with ease and mastery. He was 
soon noticed by the solicitor to the Great Western Railway, who 
began to employ him regularly in minor cases of a technical 
nature, such as arbitrations to settle the value of property 
acquired for the extension of the railway, where his gift for cross- 
examination of experts, such as surveyors or engineers, appeared 
at once. For the same reasons, he was also biiefed by other 
solicitors in connection with the valuation of property for the 
purpose of local rates 

Meanwhile, at his Chambers m London, where Sir Arthur 
Colefax, K C., had succeeded Alfred Cupps, there was a sub- 
stantial goodwill in patent work and Stafford soon got his 
chance in the simpler aspects of this He made no mistake *=bout 
takmg it, and the patent agents who consulted him m connection 
with applications and oppositions in the Patent Office soon 
reahsed that they had to deal with a man of unusual stature. 
Apart from his scientific quahfications, which were qmte out of 
the ordinary, he handled diflicult cases with a certainty and 
authority seldom shown by any junior member of the Bar In 
this field, too, clients were soon found and never afterwards lost 

Within five years of his return to the Bar, though yet unknown 
to the outside world, Staflbid already had a very sound practice 
of the liighest class. He was then retamed in a case which was to 
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prove a landmark in his career. His client was the Duff Develop- 
ment Company, which had been in litigation with the Govern- 
ment of Kelantan, one of the unfederated Malay States, since 
1916 The dispute concerned a concession which the company 
had obtained for the development of a tract of country contain- 
ing mming, timber and rubber-growing areas It involved two 
hearings before the House of Lords, besides an arbitration which 
lasted seventy-nine days 

Gripps was responsible for the strategy and planning of the 
case. Many important questions of arbitration were raised Then 
there were highly complicated issues of constitutional law to be 
examined. The Colonial Office had with the utmost cynicism 
successfully claimed on Kelanlan’s behalf that the Sultan was an 
independent foreign sovereign Such being the case, it was 
argued, he was not subject to the jurisdiction of the British 
courts unless he voluntarily subrmtted to be bound Cripps, 
however, handled the matter so skilfully that in the end the 
Colonial Office felt compelled to sanction the payment of no less 
than 1^387,000 to the company. 

This case was a most iijjportant one for Cripps in several ways. 
It brought him into close contact with several of the leading 
K.G.S of the day, including Sir Douglas Hogg and Mr. F. J. 
Maugham (both afterwards Lord Chancellors), Lord Justice 
Scott, and Mr. W. H. Upjohn, probably the most formidable 
legal figure of his generation. Gripps showed that he was quite at 
home m this company, and one and all of them recognised his 
outstanding ability. They were ptirticularly impressed by his 
cross-exaimnation of a distinguished professor whom he reduced 
to speechlessness by reference to his own published works. They 
admired also the masterly way he had indexed and digested the 
voluminous evidence, thus giving his own leaders an immense 
advantage over their opponents. The Colonial Office solicitor 
was s© impressed that he began almost at once to brief Cripps in 
the Privy Council, where he appeared more than once as a 
junior in cases raising questions^ of Colonial administration. 

Meanwhde, Cripps also became known in matters most 
directly affectmg the public. Following the example of the Great 
Western Railway, the Middlesex County Council, the City of 
London Corporation, and finally the London County Council 
employed him as their junior counsel in compensation cases. 
When the four main line railways came to be amalgamated and 
theij charges for passengers and freight were reviewed for the 
purpose of providmg a standard revenue (the first step towards 
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nalionalisalion, taken by the Coalition Government in 1921) 
the L C C was interested in the charges for workmen’s fares and 
season tickets They briefed Cripps, who gained a great success 
for them working in close touch with an equally little-known 
representative of the London Labour Party^ named Herbert 
Morrison. Each recognised the other’s capacity at once, and this 
association had important consequences in later years. 

Legally, the railway enquiry was to mark Cripps out in yet 
another field, for apart from putting hpn in the front rank of 
experts in railway law, it led naturally to his employment at the 
Parliamentary Bar, 1 e in private bills before the committee of 
the Lords and Commons and in governmental and local en- 
quiries But for his many other fields and for his coming into 
Parliament itself, which must automatically exclude him from 
such practice, Cripps could have easily become leader of the 
Parliamentary Bar, had he so chosen 

All this time, Cripps was rapidly coming to the top of the tree 
in the conduct of patent actions, an extremely difficult and 
arduous task for any man who specialises in that field and no 
other, but a phenomenal one for Cripps, who had as varied a 
practice as anyone at the Bar Alfied Cripps had left the Bar 
too soon for Stafford to appear with him in many cases, but 
Stafford had gained valuable experience from working under 
such well-known patent lawyers as Sir Arthur Colefax, Rudolph 
Moritz, and James Whitehead, who in turn found that they had 
sitting behind them not a mere beginner but a man who knew 
more about their cases than they did themselves, and was 
prepared to intervene m the argument, whenever required, with 
telling and often decisive effect 

It was not long before Cripps was being spoken of as the most 
brilliant man at the Bar Parmoor knew the toll which this 
success must be exacting Stafford’s health and work in the law 
had ah\ a\ s been Parmoor 's concern Father and son visiled^ach 
other as frequently as was possible. Hurriedly-penned notes, 
comment of special events of the day, Easter, Christmas and 
birthday-letters that were longer and more personal, and oft- 
times throughout the years messages of epistolary length on 
historical political and religious problems passed between 
father and son until Parmoor’s death in 1941 Parmoor ’s pride 
in his son’s achievements and personal affection were always 
apparent. 

Writing to Stafford at Christmastide in 1923, when his son#was 
ill, Parmoor wrote. 
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“The law is a great stiain even foi the robust and tlieie is no 1 00 m for 
much outside woik — above all things, avoid evening meetings and night 
journeys aftex haid woik at the couits I know moie than one of my 
friends who tiied this, and had to suifei fiom the evil effects It is more 
than the aveiage stiength of man can do, and it should not be attempted 
I know this may mean disappointment but this must be faced A time 
will come to you when the call foi leligious and public woik will be 
stronger and then possibly the conditions of your professional life may be 
such, that you could do such work eithei as a judge 01 in some other 
sphei e There is no need to be m any way cast do'vvn about the futui e 

The following year, m a New Year’s letter, Parmoor develops 
another theme 

“May your next year be as piogiessive as 1924 I should ask you to 
think carefully ovei the question of taking silk and not delay too long 
My own father was always advising me in a contiaiy duection and did 
not much like the iisks and chances if they could be avoided I am all foi 
going ahead 

“It IS a great delight to me to heai so much of you from my own pio- 
fession, although I have rathsi paited from the Bai in the last year “ 

And in a congratulatory note on his birthday, Parmoor 
developed the same theme further 

“April mndy 1925 

“ It will soon be time for you to think of the next step in youi 
profession by becoming a K C This howevei is a matter for careful 
consideration My own view is not to put this step off, as soon as you 
think you can take it and keep your work 

“I cannot help thinking that it would be good for you and Isobel <md 
the children to have a house in London This expense is a small matter 
compared with health and quiet and the blessing of a wife to look after 
you 

On July 26th, 1926, Cripps applied to the Lord Chancellor 
foi silk. ''"Taking silk” is a risky matter. Once a barrister has 
become a K.G he can no longer do the ""junior” work which he 
has done previously But ihcic usually comes a time when a 
barrister is so busy as a junioi prepaimg cases before trial that he 
has to make up his mind whether to take silk or not. ""Silks” join 
a circuit, of course, of their own choice. Before taking silk, the 
barrister must wTitc to eveiy silk on the circuit telling him of his 
application. This is a kind of warning and form of courtesy, that 
the barrister is about to jom his band. Once he has done that he 
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can no longei do the work of the junior and must wait for the 
higher kind of briefs coming in And sometimes they don’t 
come 

The following April, Stafford Cripps took silk, becoming the 
youngest King’s Counsel at the British Bar, with him was 
D N Pritt, fellow-student with Cripps at Winchester, though 
two years Stafford’s senior, and later, in turn, one of Cripps’ most 
ardent political supporters and equally ardent ciitic 

Parmoor’s heart rejoiced , 

“My very dear Stafford, 

“I had hoped to see you and gi\e peisonal congratulations but I have 
not had a chance I think that the appointment has come j ust at the 

light time and that a move fox ward is foi you a move in the direction of 
piogiess My father and myself w^ere co-benchers at the Middle 

Temple and I shall hope to be present when your time comes to be called 
to the Bench of the Middle Temple I have full confidence in your 
future and you have only to keep fit to make youi way to the head of a 
great profession . I cannot tell you how much I lejoice and this is 
quite the right medicine for dear Isobel 

“Youi very affectionate father, 

“Parmoor ” 

He wrote also to Isobel Cripps on the same day 

“My very dear Isobel, 

“I am immensely delighted that Staff should have become a K C It is 
a right step, and should bring him m due time to the front of the Bar 
May he much prospei and you have health and strength 111 %vorking with 
him and encouraging him He must be talung Silk at about the same age 
that I did and comes as the third generation My father and myself were 
benchers together, which was said at the time to be a recoid and now 
there is hope that Staff may become a bencher at the same time as his 
Father 

“I have full confidence in the future and you should be really proud of 
Staff’s ability and success 

“Our dear love to you both, 

“Your very affectionate father, 

“P ” 

A photograph of Stafford “Taking Silk”, standing with the 
rest of the group, smoking, sent to Parmoor by Isobel Cripps 
gave him a little amusement. Thanking her in a letter he re- 
marks' “It seems shockingly modern to have a cigarette ia the 
full dress of a K.C ” 
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As a King’s Counsel Stafford achieved piomincnce at once 
and his practice continued to grow in scope and importance^ 
culminating, briefly, in the period when he was Solicitor- 
General in the second Labour Government After those few 
months he resumed his practice and his progress continued 
unabated 

His subsequent patent cases included such noted actions as 
I. G Farbenindustrie v Imperial Chemical Industries (a case of 
great importance foi th^ British dye industiy), Mullard Radio 
Company Limited v Philco Radio Company Limited (the 
famous ‘Tentode Valve’’ case in which his exposition of the 
history of thermionic valves before the House of Lords took over 
seven days), and the still more renowned artificial silk case, 
Courtaulds v British Celanese He appeared too for the 
Lightening Fastener Go , Ltd (Zipp-fasteners), Crompton 
Parkinson (frosted glass articles), for Carton Ltd , with regard 
to patents concerning improvement in the packing of inverted 
sugar cubes, and for the Westmghouse Company concerning 
railway automatic signalling His most important case dealing 
with trade-mark practice v?as probably that in which he appealed 
for the Shredded Wheat Company against Kelloggs of the USA 

Other important litigation included his work in connection 
with the Safeguarding of Industries Act, the Railway and Canal 
Commission, the Dock Charges Committee, and the Railway 
Rates Tribunal Then there was his good work in conneclion 
with workmen’s fares when he appeared for the London County 
Council Fle appeared too on the Royal Commission for 
Inventors and for the London County Council in an action for 
damages arising from delays m building the new County Flail 
He also represented Paddington Borough Council m an action 
to enforce a provision of the Public Health Act and the Battersea 
Borough Council to enforce a provision of the Housing Act of 
1925. 

Frequently he appeared m Dominion and Colonial cases. In 
what became known as the "'Dried Fruits Case” Cripps was 
employed by the Tasmanian and Western Australian Govern- 
ments to argue their case before the Privy Council For the 
Government of Nigeria he argued a consLitLilioiul ( 
relating to a writ of habeas corpus. He aippc^ued for NtLon 
in the Nelson d. Rex case Nelson was senior elected member of 
the Legislative Council of Western Samoa (held by Nciv Zealand 
under mandate) The administrator of Western Samon believed 
that Nelsqn was the head of an oiganisation called the " Man”, 
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the purpose of which was to secure self-governraent for Samoa, 
and exiled Nelson from Samoa for five years Nelson appealed to 
the Privy Council, where Cripps argued for him that the enquiry 
was not carried out according to the principles of natural 
justice. The Privy Council dismissed the appeal 

Compensation cases were of course a speciality There was 
that of Rosen v Owner of the Steamship Qiiercus It appeared 
that on the night of February 7th, 1931, the Quercus was m the 
harbour of Porto Allegro, Brazil, moored to a quay about six feet 
away from it Rosen, a seaman, had returned to his ship after an 
evening ashore The night was clear. He went to the forecastle 
to sleep At two-thirty a m a splash was heard, and his body was 
recovered next day It was surmised that during the night in 
going to the lavatory he had tripped and fallen overboard This 
case reached the House of Lords, and they held that in spite of 
the fact that he had no duty at the time of the accident on deck, 
the man^s death could be held to have arisen during the course 
of his employment 

Another important compensation case in which he appeared 
before the Privy Council on behalf oM>ur workmen was that of 
Brocker v. Thames Borthwick (Austraha) Ltd The workmen 
were injured whilst at work by the effects of the earthquake at 
Hawke’s Bay, New Zealand, on February 3rd, 1931 The Privy 
Council awarded for the workmen 

A most exciting case arose out of the unemployment crisis of 
the early thirties An organisation had been set up called the 
National Unemployed Workers’ Movement. Wal Hannmgton, 
an organiser of the movement, made a speech in Trafalgar 
Square, as a result of which he was aiie.sted on the premises of 
the N.U.W M. and certain documents were seized by the police, 
some of which were retained by them These documents were 
used at the trial of Elias, a colleague of Hannmgton, who was 
being tried for sedition, but had not been returned lo the 
plaintiffs, among them Elias, at the conclusion of the trial. The 
plaintiffs claimed damages fo? trespass to the premises, the 
return of the letters, and damages for detention. The case caused 
considerable interest because of its political nature. Cripps and 
Pritt, K.C , and Mitchison appeared for the plaintiffs, and the 
Attorney-General, Sir Thomas Inskip, led for the defendant, the 
police. The learned judge ruled that whilst there was a right to 
search all persons arrested, it did not justify seizure of documents 
belonging to persons other than the persons arrested, and*that 
the documents had been wrongfully detained. 
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Cripps rendered signal service to working people by liis 
clarification of the legal doctrine of ^'common employment” 
This doctrine laid down that injuries sustained at work through 
the negligence of a fellow-workman could not be the subject of a 
claim for damage against the ^'common employe! ” In the case 
of Radcliffe v Ribble Motor Services Limited, Cripps appeared 
for the orphan daughter of a bus-driver who was killed in 
collision with another vehicle belonging to the same company. 
Cripps succeeded in establishing the view that “common 
employment” must imply not only the same employer, but the 
same job or work, and in so doing he severely limited the 
application of this law Heavy damages were awarded in the 
Radcliffe case and the result was of great importance to all 
transport workers 

A sensational case in which Stafford Cripps figures as a 
leading counsel was known as “The Sunshine Roof Case” — 
officially Mechanical and General Inventions Company Limited 
V Austin The company sued Sir Herbert Austin on two agree- 
ments under which it was alleged that they imparted certain 
information relating to tlfe sunshine roof on the understanding 
that the information should only be used by Austin for the 
purpose of a licence to be given under the patent, whereas he 
used It for his own purposes The case was tried by Mr Justice 
Hawke and a special jury and Cripps appeared for the company 
There were lengthy and close cross-examinations of both Sir 
Herbert and Mr. Lehwen of the plaintiff company and at the 
conclusion of the trial a verdict was given for the company on 
both grounds and with heavy damages On appeal to the Com t 
of Appeal the decision of the first court was reversed and the 
Master of the Rolls (Lord Hanworth) strongly criticised the 
methods of cros^-cxarninalion in the court below. On appeal to 
the FIpusc of Lords, however, the House reversed the findings of 
the Court of Appeal so far as the second agreement was con- 
cerned and restored the findings of the jury with the damages 
assessed at ^(^35,000 At the same time the Lord Chancellor 
(Lord Sankey) disagreed w ith the Alastci of the Rolls, saying that 
his criticisms of the ( ross-cxamunation did not apply, in the 
opinion of the House of Loids, to that by Cripps, which was also 
described by Lord Blanesburgh as “polite, but severe.’^ 

Another sensational case was that of Machinemade Sales and 
Others v. Davies and Others In this case, Cripps appeared for 
Ivor*^ Guest and led Lionel Cohen, K.C. (later Lord Justice 
Cohen). The company together with two others, all in 
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liquidation, claimed damages for fraud and breach of duty 
against Davies, Guest and Noel, and also sought damages 
against Lord Wimborne It was alleged that the first three for 
their own profit had rigged the market in the shares of all three 
companies The case was full of complexities and when it came 
before Mr Justice Luxmore in October, 1936, there was a 
nineteen-days hearing The actions against Guest and Wim- 
borne were dropped, and the allegations were withdrawn and 
both were dismissed from the suit with costs 
The only matrimonial case he ever dealt with was that of 
Cunningham Reid v Cunningham Reid in 1938 The case was 
brought by Captain Cunningham Reid, the M P.for Marylebone, 
against his wife, asking for a declaration that certain deeds by 
which his wife had assured him a portion of her income were still 
effective This case got great publicity because of the status of the 
persons involved, and the remarkable concentration of legal 
talent Mrs Cunningham Reid was a sister of Lady Louis 
Mountbatten (now Countess) Cripps was briefed for the 
plaintiff together with Evershed, K C (now Lord Justice), and 
Valentine Holmes, whilst Sir Patri<?k Hastings, K C , Cyril 
Radchffe, K C , and Charles Russell appeared for the wife At 
the end of the week the case was ^ ^settled’’ by agreement 

One of the last big cases in which Cripps figured and which 
ranked high for the complexity of the issues, the amount of money 
at stake and the number of counsel involved was that of the 
Westminster Bank v Liverpool Marine and other insurance 
companies It arose out of the failure of the Capital Film 
Company and the Westminster Bank claimed 1,000,000 from a 
group of the leading insurance companies There were in all 
thirty-five consolidated actions which came to be heard in the 
Commercial Court before Mr. Justice Singleton. When the 
healing began, the judge adj'ourned for a short while in order to 
allow counsel to sort themselves out, and the strange sigKt was 
seen of K C ’s occupying three full rows and junior counsel 
occupying the jury box. Cripps^took five days to open the case, 
and at the end of the opening the case was settled. 

When, later, Cripps was appointed Solicitor-General, he and 
Sir William Jowitt, Attorney-General, made a powerful com- 
bination Though the office of Solicitor-General naturally gave 
added prestige to Cripps, it probably did not make a gieat 
difference to his practice, for he would have been just as success- 
ful without it. There is no doubt that, since Sir Wilfred Green 
became Master of the Rolls, Cripps had a unique position at the 
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Bar, apart from jury cases, m which Sir Patrick Hastings and Mr. 
Norman Birkelt had an outstanding reputation. Cripps did not 
specialise injury cases It has been suggested that had he par- 
taken in this branch of the law, he would have been better 
prepared for his subsequent political career through the 
necessity of "'^playing to the jury” Be that as it may, Cripps 
appealed to jurists because of his particular gift of ''thinking on 
his feet” and always deahng at once with questions put from the 
Bench His voice and manner of address, when enunciating 
even the most abstruse points, never lost the interest of the court 
no matter how long and complicated the case, and the court 
was quick to recognise his talent because he never said 'T will 
deal with that later ” 

According to Gregory Krikorian, a member of his Chambers, 
"Cripps was very fiee of any mannerism in Court His manner 
was cool and collected and meticulously polite. His voice, which 
was well-modulated, was capable of keeping the same pitch for 
days on end He relied on a very carefully prepaied note for 
opening and in a case of any complexity he invariably provided 
himself with a puJpit made of legal tomes on which his notes 
weie deposited and which made it unnecessary for him to crouch 
down m order to pick up the thread of his aigument. His 
notes were invaiiably carefully indexed with cross references to 
pages in the Law Reports or correspondence and it was some- 
times the subject of amusement to see him waiting patiently at 
the right page whilst his opponents floundered through mazes of 
papeis or whilst their Lordships at their more leisurely ease 
withdrew their attention from one passage in order to fasten it 
on the other. He relied, too, on carefully indoctrinated juniors 
behind him always passing to him the right letters in a mass of 
correspondence All this gave an impression of formidable 
competence, whuh was only slightly affected in moments of 
stresr by the careful rolling up and unrolling of the lab on his 
silk gown The observer was sometimes delightfully surprised 
to notice that the icy calm m court was relieved on his way to 
and from the robing-room by a gay propcller-hke action im- 
parted to his keys which he carried on a long chain.” 

On one occasion in 1928 after a Paih^imcatar> Committee 
hearing on certain railway Bills, the Eai 1 R-^^s{ II passed Cripps a 
note: 'T prefer listening to you rather than your father — but 
donH tell him so On the refusal of a witness to answer Cjuestions 
Rusf?cll sent SmfFord another note containing a brief sentence: 
"Buy a winkle pm!” 
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Dming the years between 1925-295 in which his legal wotk. cook 
up most of his time and energy5 Gripps was repeatedly harassed 
with intestinal troubles and time and again he was forced to rest 
from his labours The view that ''his legal work took up most of 
his time and energy’' is advanced advisably, for in these years 
when he was making such rapid strides in the legal profession he 
also stepped into the political arena. 



CHAPTER 4 


THE CHURCHMAN’S FIGHT FOR PEACE 

D uring his convalescence in the later years of the 1914-18 
war Stafford Cripps^ began to think seriously about political 
affairs. He writes 

“Till the end of the Wai, I was laigely an invalid witli much time for 
leading and thinking As a result, by the time the war was ovei I had 
become aware — ^indeed very awaie — of the appalling and useless tiagedy 
that the world had brought upon itself At this point my pclitical con- 
science was boin I was still, howevei, living in a tiadition of 
conseivatism, though the lesult of the war expeiience upon my father 
had veiy greatly changed his political outlook His sense of the mtei- 
feience with all liberty of conscience and of the injustice wi ought upon 
the common people had convinced him that some new on I look was 
necessary if civilisation were to be saved fi om destruction 

Stafford’s birth of “political consciousness” was really an 
extension of his moral conscience into the world of politics and 
not the b' '' . '•'f' 'f T' understanding of the political relations 
of people ■ . 1 1. - I developing societyX Instinctively he 

turned for guidance to those who had helped to mould him in his 
formative years — to his father, Lord Parmoor, and to Doctor 
Burge, his headmaster at Winchester, who had become a close 
personal friend. 

But, as Stafford observes, great changes had taken place in 
Lord Parmoor. He was no longer the Conservative of the days 
when Stafford ran his local paper. In the years immediately 
preceding the war he had been moving away from his old 
Conservative moorings. One of the first things to shake him out 
of the old ruts of thought had been the famous Taff Vale Decision 
of the House of Lords which had challenged the very existence 
of the Trade Unions Then the Liberal struggle against the 
House of Lords in 1910-11 stirred him and he condemned the 
non-representative character of the Second Chamber. He had 
become aware of the pohtical awakening of the woiking chiss in 
these years and instead of reacting towards il m a Coiiservauve 
way Jus religious conscience led him to become more liberal. 
One day it would lead him into a Labour Government. Hence, 

64 
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when the war came in 19145 he was^ to the surprise of every one, 
found on the side of Lord Morley, John Burns and the pacifists 
opposing the war 

He agreed with Erasmus that ^Var is so pestilent that it 
blights at once all morality, so impious that it has nothing in 
common with Christ As the war progressed and conscientious 
objectors were persecuted for saying and doing that which 
Parmoor regarded as being in keeping with his own Christian 
sentiments, he came to their aid He sought to modify the harsh 
treatment being meted out to them Most of them were 
Christian Socialists Many of them were Quakers and it was in 
this work on their behalf that he met his second wife, Marion 
Ellis, the daughter of a famous Quaker, the Rl Hon John Ellis 

In 1917 the Government issued a new order under the Defence 
of the Realm Act which insisted that no book or pamphlet 
dealing with the war or the making of peace should be published 
unless It be first submitted to the censor *^‘The Society of 
Friends” felt that this regulation was opposed to the principles of 
Christian liberty, and proceeded to issue a number of leaflets 
presenting the facts about the tt^atment of conscientious 
objectors Edith Ellis, twin sister of Marion Ellis, along with 
other members of the Friends’ Committee responsible for the 
distribution of the leaflets, were sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for this offence 

Parmoor became increasingly active Through Marion Ellis 
he came into contact with the Swedish Archbishop Soederblum 
and joined with him in an effort to organise an International 
Christian Conference “without prejudice to national loyalty . * . 
to weigh m prayer the duty of the Church to resist the passions of 
war, and to promote that temper which makes for justice and 
good-will in all the intercourse of Nations ” Associated with this 
effort, which came to nothing, were Doctor Burge, the Winchester 
College headmaster ^^ho hod become the Bishop of SoutI?waik, 
Doctor William Temple, subsequently the Aichbishop of 
Canterbinv, and Dean Inge On the visit of President Wilson to 
London at the end of 1918 Parmoor led a deputation of Bishop 
Gore, Lord Buckmaster and Doctor G P. Gooch to the President 
and presented an address in which the deputation assured him 
“of their whole-hearted support of his ideal of the formation of 
a League of Nations which would present an effective, if not 
infallible, barrier to future wars, and would do what was possible 
lo ensure tliat justice, instead offeree, should be the dommatmg 
jiiflucmc ” 
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Lord Parmoor also associated himself with the Lansdowne 
Peace letter to the press, expressing the demand for moderate 
peace terms In March, 1918, he placed the first resolution in 
favour of a League of Nations on the order paper of the House 
of Lords. When his son Stafford began to reflect on these things 
in the days of his convalescence it was therefore quite natural 
that he should begin to respond in a similar manner under the 
influence of his father and his rehgious friends To Parmoor’s 
London house in Wil tom Crescent came friends from the upper 
reaches of the Church and politics who were deeply interested in 
the “World Alliance to promote international friendship through 
the churches” and the “Fight the Famine Council”. Stafford 
Cripps was drawn into these discussions at Wilton Crescent and 
often, too, they were held at “Goodfellows”. As a result of their 
growing interest in these discussions Stafford and Isobel Cripps 
joined the AUiance and on the occasion of the Copenhagen 
Conference of the World Alliance m 1922, when Doctor Burge 
was appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury to represent the 
Church of England, they went with him to the Conference. 

Of course, Stafford was 'hot approaching the questions raised 
there as a mere sentimentalist. He knew the legal background of 
international law and it is possible from an intellectual point of 
view his decision to join the World Alliance was not a little due 
tofHugo Grotius/reverenced as the founder of international law. 
The masterpiece of Hugo Grotius (another great churchman) on 
mtemational law is contained in an epistle addressed to Louis 
XIII in which he declared that justice must enter into her own 
in international affairs in order that the arm of international 
contract and good faith may be strengthened, and then, with 
princes satisfied as to the material and moral expediency of 
peace, even the widest international difference might be com- 
posed, if not b\ the panics tncmscl\C'>, tlien by arbitrators, or 
even ihtci national corfcrcntcs 

After Grotius had issued his treatise, he turned away from law 
to quest lor Christian Uinon — lo-the “visible Unity of Christen- 
dom’ ’ . Many students of history believe that this line of behaviour 
was the result of Grotius’ recognition that international law, 
unsupported by the concerted application of Christian principle 
and doctrine to human society, would be ineffective. There is no 
doubt that this line of aigumcnt appealed to Cripps. He was 
sure that the Covenant of the League of Nations would not work 
of itsch: motive jpower was necessary. The only way in which the 
inefficient judicial machinery for fighting war could be made 
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effective was by anticipating the causes of war, the misunder- 
standings, the suspicions, the unscrupulousness which both in 
national and international society lead to strife, and the ap- 
plication of Christian principles thereto This, according to 
Bishop Burge, was the work which individuals or bodies profess- 
ing the religion of Christ, pledged to be His disciples, were called 
upon to do 

Hence, fired now by the enthusiasm of the meeting and its 
potential promise for England, Cnpps^ on his return from the 
Copenhagen Conference, determined to organise the British 
Council of the World Alliance on more ambitious and deter- 
mined lines than then existed ‘^Once Stafford Cripps’ mind is 
made up on an issue,” a personal friend of Cripps has remarked, 
'^he expects results the day before yesterday ” This is true of him 
to-day, It was equally so in 1922 Indeed, Doctor Burge, then 
Bishop of Oxford, was forced to place a restraining hand on him 
to approach cautiously the rebuilding of the World Alliance with 
a powerful British Council Burge reported to Cripps in a letter 
dated October 2nd, 1922: 

*T am afraid that at Lambeth pieadquarters of the Church of England] 
they do not really appreciate in the least what the inwardness of the 
Alliance really is, nor the position into which the World Alliance may 
drift It seems to be treated as if it were simply one amongst a number 
of benevolent societies . but . we need not by any means 
despair at the moment ” 

Burge counselled Cripps against despair at the Churches’ 
possible do-nothing attitude by adding he had reassured 
Lambeth that it “would be disastrous if anything was done which 
seemed to be scrapping or superseding the World Alliance ” 
Thus the way was paved for Cripps, guided by Burge and 
Parmoor, to buttress the Alliance in Britain The following 
spring, Cripps was elected to represent the Oxford Diocesan 
Conference of the National Assembly of the Church of England 
Congratulaimg his son on the efpction. Lord Parmoor wrote that. 

“Apart from my desire to see you a Member of the National Assembly, 
the National Assembly must be recruited from a younger geneiation, 
ready and able to work, if it is to survive as a real force It is specially 
necessary to increase the strength of the House of the Laity ” 

If Cripps is impatient and expects immediate action when a 
policy has been defined, he is, at the very least, the hardest 
worker for that same cause. Between 1923 and 1929 Cripps 
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deEvered scores of speeches for the World Alliance The typical 
Cripps outlook of this time can best be portrayed by presenting a 
precis of the pattern which was adopted in these speeches They 
generaUy commenced with an account of the endeavours 
through the centuries to eliminate force from international life as 
It has been ehmmated from national life The various/deterrents 
which have been tried are listed, the strong man armed, the 
balance of power, international pohee But all these are un- 
satisfactory because all are based on force/ The only sanction 
which IS stronger than force and has not yet been tried is love — 
jlove and Christianity The churches should be the true pro- 
Itagonists of peace, the churches must organise for peace There 
fohows a brief history of the origin and development of the World 
Alliance, a sketch of its contemporary work on such questions as 
religious minorities and disarmament, and an account of the 
special tasks of the British Council The aims of the Alliance ai e 
then stated as the creation of an international Christian con- 
science and the application of Christ’s teaching to our relations 
with other nations, as we already seek to apply it to our everyday 
life The difficulties in tlfe way are listed as “parochialism”, 
unfamiharity with thinkinginteinationally, ignorance of how the 
foreigner lives and thinks, and the poisonous prejudices spread 
by the press against foreign countries There is no conflict, it is 
maintained, between patriotism and Christian internationalism. 
True patriotism does not mean aggressiveness, bullying Loving 
our country does not mean hating and despising all other 
countries — just as loving one’s own family does not mean hating 
all one’s neighbours. Family, parish, country, world loyalties are 
complementary, not contradictory. To carry all this out needs 
faith and energy, not lip service The churches must give a lead, 
as Bolshevism gives a different kind of lead. Otherwise youth will 
drift away from Christianity But difficulties cannot overcome 
the trfily Christian spirit 

Cripps revealed his own credo, his own individuality, through 
these speeches Sentiments exprossed at this time furnish us with 
invaluable clues to Cripps’ personality and help us to under- 
stand in great measure why he acted as he dm in subsequent 
years So far as the Gospel of Christianity is concerned, there is 
the lengthy Cripps tradition of ecclesiastical interest and 
Parmoor’s intense religiosity. Both Cripps’ mother and Par- 
moor constantly advocated freedom from parochialism. Cripps’ 
undefstandmg of foreigners might also be due to his many 
travels abroad and to the fact that many foreign churchmen. 
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legalists, jurists and politicians came regularly to Parmoor during 
Cripps’ youth His advocacy of thinking through a problem and 
living out the conclusions is Cripps’ own contribution That 
Cripps has insisted on living out his beliefs, that he has been 
aware of his Christian duty and that his life is of a one-ness 
unusual in life and positively unique in politics, is the result of 
that mysterious alchemy, personal, indefinable, which dis- 
tinguishes one individual from another Inheritance^ Being the 
youngest in a family, dispossessed of maternal affection at the age 
of four, undue self-reliance, called ‘‘Dad” at an early age? 
These may be psychological indices they do not explain. 
Theresa Cripps bore Charles Alfred Cripps four sons, and one 
daughter, apart from a relatively similar upbringing and 
enjoyment of amenities Stafford is as different from his three 
brothel s as might be any strangers 

Cripps’ church activities at this time involved not only his 
duties as Treasurer of the Alliance (which involved raising sums 
of money for this body, which was invariably in financial straits — 
asking Parmoor for contributions and contributing goodly sums 
himself) but assisting the Bishop ef Oxford in ironing out 
difficulties in a parish where the rector and the Parochial Church 
Council did not seem to work together, attending rural diocesan 
conferences, meetings of the National Assembly, and trying to 
get the bishops in his own Church to take collective action on the 
burning issues of the day Although he remained a member of 
the Assembly until 1929 he became disappointed with the results 
of his campaigning for the Alliance The dilatory attitude of 
both the laity and the clergy in facing the problems of the age 
depressed him 

Great changes were also taking place in the ranks of the 
Alliance Lord Curzon, who had supported Lord Parmoor’s 
motion for the League of Nations in the House of Lords, and 
Doctor Burge, Bishop of Oxford, both died in 1925 The Joss of 
Doctor Burge in particular was a severe blow to the Cripps 
family That he had exercise 4 a great influence on his friend 
Parmoor, and on the shaping of the outlook of Stafford, is 
indisputable Writing on June 15th, 1925, at the time of Doctor 
Burge’s death, Lord Parmoor said: 

“His courage in the cause of peace and love never failed, and there has 
sp‘*'Cod ound Inn'' an atmo'-phere of Christian love and content, bringing 
peace to 1 he soul , and iiow \\ e know that he is at rest He was not only an 
idealist holding oui help to everyone, but with his idealism was a desire 

I 
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to promote movements of real practical value, and to bung together both 
Christian hopes and Chiistian progiess m the direction of positive peace- 
making His value as a gieat spiritual leader was bi ought out in his 
work for the World Alliance, wheie he did more than any othei person to 
encourage the Alliance m human Christian love It was an impoitant 
part of his charactei that in searching foi a highei idealism he was not 
content to lest until he felt that the cause which he earnestly dcsii ed was 
being press*ed forward in some practical scheme which gave him the 
prospect of making Church woik and life part of the life of each 
Christian 

These losses and disappointments caused Stafford to look in 
other directions In his earlier speeches under the auspices of the 
World Alliance he was wont to say that /'everyone turns to 
Christianity on the failure of the politicians’", but it was be- 
coming increasingly clear to his pragmatic mind that he would 
have to turn from the Church to politics to apply his Christianity a 

And much had happened in the larger world of affaiis since 

1922, when Doctor Burge held him in leash with kindly warnings 
lest his burning enthusiasm to set the churches aflame with the 
gospel of disarmament and peace become too precipitate. In 
that year Lloyd George’s Coalition Government ceased to 
cohere The trade depression was almost at its worst and the 
Trade Unions, which had gone through two years of industrial 
defeats, swung into political action behind the Labour Party in 
the November elections of that year, returning 142 Labour 
members to Parliament. Tlien, in the December elections of 

1923, the Labour vote rose to 4,348,379 and returned 191 
Members of Parliament The Liberals secured 157 seals and the 
Tories 258 With the consent of the Liberals, the first Labour 
Government was formed with Mr Ramsay MacDonald as the 
Prime Minister 

This was an event for the Cripps household and relatives. 
Macl 3 onald wrote to Stafford’s father immediately after the 
election* 

‘*My BEAE Loeb Parmoor, 

‘‘If I have to try my hand at Ministry making would you be disposed 
to help me by taking office, say, the Lord President^ Or would you come 
into a more active office like, say, India^ Of course this is purely ten- 
tative and is by way of sounding you. Perhaps you would be good 
enough to let me know without delay, 

**M^y I udd this^ I want to gam the confidence of the country and 
shall suit my policy accordingly If you could see your way to help me 
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my gieat personal regaid foi you would be richly gratified, and I ventuie 
to say that you might be doing a useful service to the countiy I always 
remember a talk I had with you by the fire in the Aye Lobby when we sat 
opposite to each other in the House 

‘ My very best wishes foi a good New Year to you, 

“Yours very sincerely, 

“J Ramsay MacDonald ’’ 

Lord Parmoor replied immediately expressing his deep 
interest in foreign affairs and sought specific assurance from 
MacDonald as to their agreement on foreign policy. The out- 
come was that Parmoor became Lord President of the Council 
and was placed in charge of Foreign Affairs in the House of 
Lords Cripps’ uncle, Sidney Webb (later Lord Passfield), was 
appointed Resident of the Board of Trade — a post to be occupied 
by Cripps himself twenty-one years later Stafford was greatly 
interested in these events and congratulated his father and uncle 
on their appointments to such high posiuons On January 24th, 
1924, he received a letter from his aunt, Beatrice, saying. 

“My dear Stafford, 

“Sidney was delighted to get your note of congratulation What a 
joke it IS, your father and he in a Cabinet together How pleased your 
mother would have been — I think all the more gratified because it is a 
Labour Government She was never keen about Conservative politics, 
and always looked forward to a re-orgamsed society It will be very 
interesting to heai your father’s impressions of this strangely assorted 
group of men coming from all sections of the community. 

“ Afiectionately yrs, 

“Beatrice Webb.” 

The Labour Government was short-lived, followed by a Tory 
Government Domestic events superseded all interest in dis- 
armament and ihe prevention of another war. Tl^e new Con- 
servative admimstraUon deemed the tune had arrived for Britain 
to return to the ^^Gold Stand,ard’% from which it had been 
compelled to depart during the war of 1914-18. That meant, 
as Mr. Baldwin, the Prime Minister of the day, put it, that ^'all the 
workers of this country have got to take reductions in wages to 
help put industry on its feet ” 

Although the Trade Unions had lost heavily in membership 
during the great debacle of the years 1921 and 1922, recovery 
had set m during 192^^ and during the year of the Labour 
Government m 1924. Tliat year had been memorable not only 
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for the fact that for the first time in British history the Labour 
Party had formed the Government but also for the renewal of 
enthusiasm in the Trade Unions When, therefore, this new 
challenge on the economic front came along the will to resist the 
demands of the employers and the Tory Government was 
exceedingly strong As in the pievious attack on the workers in 
1921, the Government started their offensive against the miners, 
who laboured in a key export industry To the surprise of the 
Government and even af the Trade Union leaders, the whole of 
the Trade Union movement rallied to support the miners The 
‘‘Triple Alliance of Miners, Railwaymen and Transport 
Workeis” threatened to strike together The Government were 
not ready to face what would have been a large-scale beginning 
of a General Strike They retreated by advancing a subsidy of 
^^30,000,000 to the mine-owners to cover a period of nine months 
during which time the mine-owners could maintain the existing 
rates of wages in the industry, new proposals for dealing with the 
industry were to be prepared in the inteiim period, known as 
“The Nine Months Truce”. The day when the Government 
conceded these terms wm called “Red Friday”, to set against 
the memory of the failure of the Alliance in 1921, which also 
occurred on a Friday, and was called “Black Friday” 

Of course during a “Nine Months Truce” both sides could 
have prepared The only side which did prepare was the 
Government. Against the day of national emergency when the 
truce should end, the whole country was organised into ten 
divisions, each under a civil commissioner, with complete staffs 
of civil servants for all departments. A strike-breaki|ig body, the 
“Organisation for the Maintenance of Supplies” was set up and 
trained Mobile squads of police were prepared and special 
transport held in readiness. All was to be set m motion by the 
one-word telegram from Whitehall — “Action”. 

There was great perturbation in the Gripps circle although 
Stafford as yet was a “looker-on”. Beatrice Webb wrote to Lord 
Parmoor on December 25th % letter conveying her concern 
about the course of things. She said: 

“My deae Aleeed, 

. What we have all to fear is what will happen m May— I gather 
that the Coal Commission is not going to show any decided lead — but of 
course we do not know any more than other people. If they were to 
recommend a lengthening of hours and loweimg of wages and fail to 
produce any kind of plan for the re-orgamsation of the industry and the 
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pooling of the profits, I am afraid it is a bad look out, and the miners, at 
any rate, will be locked out I doubt whether the othei umons — the 
N U R for instance — will ventuie a sympathetic stiike And I am not 
sure that I want them to do so. . . 

“Affectionately yrs, 

“Beateice Webb ” 

The situation rapidly became grimmer and more complex 
than Beatrice Webb ever dreamed The General Staff of the 
Unions did not want to fight It never entered their heads that 
there would be a fight The fight was thrust upon them After 
the Special Conference of Trade Union Executives had spent 
two days singing hymns while the leaders ‘‘^begged and pleaded”, 
seeking for a reasonable way to capitulate without a fight, the 
delegates were told by Mr Ernest Bevm, leader of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, that the General Strike notices 
must operate, and the delegates should go home and take things 
quietly To their consternation, the spirit of the workers outside 
the conference hall and throughout the country was the opposite 
of that of their leaders For nine days^the strike remained solid 
and ‘^beyond expectations” Desperately, the General Staff 
repudiated all “unconstitutionalintentions” and all revolutionary 
implications 

On the ninth day, when the strike was about to extend and the 
temper of the workers was rising and not falling, a sombre 
procession of Mr Pugh, Mr. Bevin and Mr. Thomas wended its 
way to the feet of Mr Baldwin and capitulated — ^^uncon- 
ditionally surrendered” in a fight they never intended to wage 

It was on that day, May iith, 1926, one of the most fateful 
days in British Labour history, a London clergyman wrote to 
Stafford Cripps 

“I am writing of the widespread perplexity among the London 
clergymen as to what they ought to say or not to say, at the conclusion of 
the strike, and am trying to get a few level-headed Churchmen 
together , our object will be to formulate some hints as to the best 
line to be adopted and what questions had better be avoided Can you 
spare the time to attend^ This effoit is well worth while, as our Labour 
people hp\c geiieiall} misunderstood what Church people have said m 
ihe pa^t, ,md vilh deplorable results ” 

®'And with good reason” Cripps might have replied. But we 
find him raising funds to help succour the women and children 
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of the miners Some years later he expressed himself m very clear 
terms about this strike, and said 

'The most neaily levolutionaiy incident in oni post-wai history was 
the General Stiike of 1926 The stiike was undertaken for political 
puiposes, though it was expiesscd in mdustiial teims The mineis* 
pioblem of wages and horns was an nidus tiial pioblem, but the Govern- 
ment had come to the aid of the mine-owners to assist them in the acute 
difficulties caused to our^coal export trade by the leturn to the gold 
standard and the post-war economic conditions of othei countiies who 
had been oui customeis It was because the demand made was im- 
plicitly foi some fresh Government action to solve the pioblems confront- 
ing the mining nidus tiy, and the mine-owners in particulai, that the 
Geneial Stiike took place, and necessaiily constituted a challenge to the 
Government of the day Undoubtedly they who organised and oidered 
that strike ought to have lealised that they weie adopting rcvolutionaiy 
tactics Had it succeeded, it could only have been upon the basis that the 
workeis had compelled the Goveinment by direct, as distinguished from 
Parliamentary, action to do as they wished 

'Tt failed, not because tire response of the workers as a whole weak- 
ened, but because those who were responsible for its leadeiship lealised, 
too late, the full implications of their own actions It was feai of success 
and not of failuie that caused the strike to be called off ” 

The outlook in the Cripps family circles at the time can be 
seen in the reflcciions of Beatrice Webb to Parmoor Writing to 
him on August Gth, 1926, she said 

“My bear Alfred, 

“ . , * The mmeis’ situation is very ominous of furthei trouble It is 
really difficult to decide which of the three parties coneeined— the 
Governmeni , the mine-owneis, and the miners— have been the worst led 
It makes one despaii of British good sense to see the way m winch they 
are destioymg their own positions * . It would be so easy lo fix up a 

truce with a subsidy, and yet, owing to the indefimteness and bad faith of 
the Government and evil influenccrof Mr. Cook on the nnneis, nothing 
might come of it when the subsidy teminated. 

“Beatrice Webb ** 

Trie miners continued to stand fast for seven months, and then, 
exhausted and dcscited, they gave way Their hours of labour 
were lengthened, their wages reduced, and they were thrust 
lower down m the standards of British industrial wage labour 
than they had ever been* 
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The Trades Union Congress met, justified the General 
Council in the strike, severed the Anglo-Russian Trades Union 
Unity Committee because the Russians had denounced their 
leadership of the General Strike as a betrayal of the workers. 
Now began the period of what were known as the Mond-Turner 
agreements between the Unions and the Federation of British 
Industries. Sir Alfred Mond (later Lord Melchett) and a group 
of leading industrialists had responded thus 

“The prospei ity of industry can be fully a ttained only by full and 

fiank recognition of the facts as they exist and an equally full andfiank 
determination to inciease the competitive powei of British industries in 
the woild’s market '' 

Having severed the bonds of unity with working-class move- 
ments internationally, and renounced all class struggle associa- 
tions and policies at home, the working class lay helpless 
before the onslaught of the Government and employers. The 
Government proceeded at once with the Trades Disputes Act, 
regarded later by Sir Stafford Cripps as the first definite and. 
conscious step in the direction of Fasctsm in England By this 
Act, the General Strike was made illegal, all strikes were made 
illegal if they extended beyond the limits of a single industry, 
political strikes were made illegal, the unions of Civil Service 
employees were compelled to sever their connections with the 
Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party; the finances of 
the Labour Party were dealt a most severe blow Up to the 
passing of this Act the majority vote of any union favouring 
affiliation to the Labour Party affiliated all the members with 
the exception of those individuals who made a written de- 
claration objecting to affiliation The 1927 Act reversed the 
process Every member of a union who wished to be affiliated to 
the Labour Party had to sign a document to that effect. 

Nevertheless the working class recovered from its defeats. 
The tide turned again and raised the Labour Party to heights it 
did not expect 

Parliament was dissolved on May loth, 1929. After four and a 
half years of Mr Baldwin, who had provoked the General Strike 
of 1926, the British people were looking for a change. The 
Representation of the People Act of 1928, which for the first time 
eiifi <mc hl'^cd men and women of twenty-one years of age and 
upwards, increased the electorate by more than six million 
voters. In the General Election the Labour Party received 
8,364,883 votes and returned 288 members to Parliament. The 
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Conservatives, with 8,664,243 votes, returned 261 members, 
having lost 139 seats The Liberals polled 5,300,947 votes and 
returned only forty-seven members to Parliament 

Again the Labour Party formed a Government in the pre- 
carious position wherein a combination of Tories and Liberals 
could bring its downfall at will MacDonald once more formed 
the Government, and this time Lord Parmoor had the double 
honour of becoming Lord President of the Council and Labour’s 
Leader in the House of Lords Stafford’s uncle, Sidney Webb, 
now Lord Passfield, was named the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies This time MacDonald did not perform the dual 
function of Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary Arthur 
Henderson became Foreign Secretary, George Lansbury, who 
was to become a close personal friend of Stafford, became the 
Commissioner of Works Mr Herbert Moi risen, with whom 
Stafford had become acquainted while conducting cases for the 
London County Council, became Minister of Transport 

When they thus rode into office once again, full of enthusiasm 
engendeied by their victory, they were as happy as could be, 
believing that the days bf crisis were over Their outlook was 
fully in accord with that of the American President, Mr Flerbert 
Hoover, who in this same period declared 

“ the outlook foi the woild to-day is for the gieatest era of 
commercial expansion in history . unemployment in the sense of 
distress is finally disappeaiing, we an Ameiica fco-day are nearci to the 
final triumph over poverty than evei befoi e in the history of any land ” 

So things would go on from boom to boom and no ‘Slump” 
So thought the Labour Government, too, and its credo con- 
tained a running buffet providing everything from pure 
Socialism to impure refoimism, from Utopian idealism to 
sound financial orthodoxy 

It was in 1929, as these great changes reached their cul- 
mination in the formation of the second Labour Government, 
that Stafford Cripps became convinced that the changes he most 
desired to see m human relations could be effected only by 
political means, and that the Church in these matters had 
become an effete institution. This is how he stated his position a 
little later on. 

*T want to address myself bluntly and frankly to that perennial 
problem of tlie duty of the Christian Churches towards the great political 
and economic issues that face us as citizens of our country and the world 
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today Let me biiefly 1 eview what contxibution Chiistiamty has made to 
woild affairs during the last twelve months 

“A thousand Chinese slaughtered in one day in Hankow the 
suffering of om people in the distressed areas, the continued stai vation of 
the unemployed, the shooting of people m India, similar tiagedies in the 
West Indies And what has the oiganised body of Chiistians done^ 
Nothing — at least nothing that has had the slightest impact upon the 
forces of materialism that aie lesponsible foi those outrages on 
civilisation ” • 

Here we have the moral revolt of the conscientious Christian 
to the Church, as an institution, in a state of spiritual inertia 
His experience as a lawyer confirmed his experience in the 
“World Alliance’’, that he must look elsewhere than to the 
Church for an effective means for the practice of his Christianity 
He said of this experience 

“My piofessional woik in connection vnth the acquisition of land foi 
housing schemes and foi new mumcipal enterprises of all kinds, especially 
in and aiound London, took me to slum aieas, of the meaning of which I 
had before been completely unconscious, though I had lived and worked 
in London all my life^ I discoveied that in this countiy of ours, the 
conditions of the workeis were appallingly bad I had long been familiar 
with the disease-ridden hovels which in many countiy aieas passed for 
houses, and the tiagically low wage levels of the agricultural woikeis 
But foi the hist time I began to appieciate what the urban slums leally 
signified in terms of suffeimg, stai vation and ill health 

To Herbert Morrison, however, goes much of the credit for 
bringing Cripps into the Labour Parly fold Writing to Lord 
Parmoor on April 12th, 1929, he said 

Foi some time I have been wondeiing if theie is any possibility 
of youi son, Staffoid Cupps, joining the Labour Party I have been 
watching his legal woik with mteiest and admiration and our people 
admiie his splendid woik on the London Tiaffic Bills It is one of my 
ambitions to see Stafford Cnpps m the Labour Paity, I did sound him on 
the subject some while ago, but he was not clear and I am wondering if it 
might be useful for me to have another talk with him . 

A week later Morrison decided to make the direct approach 
and wrote to Staiffbrd: 

“You will remember that some time ago I sounded you on the possi- 
bility of you joining the Paity I was aware of the piofessional con- 
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siderations which aiise but I am personally veiy anxious to have you m 
the Party 

“Please let me know if and when you would like to join the ranks of 
the Paity and I shall be veiy happy to make the necessary aiiangemenis, 
but of course I gieatly lespect your own sciupulousness m not intending 
to join the Laboui Party until you are quite cleai in youi own mmd that 
you accept our principles and our policy ” 

Stafford was consciotis that he had now reached a decisive 
stage in his career. There was little of doubt in his mind that 
from a practical Christian’s point of view the programme and 
the policy of the Labour Party was right and he would support 
it But it was another matter to decide that henceforth he should 
so apportion his time that sooner or latei he would devote 
himself exclusively to political work and one day, not too far 
distant, leave even his legal career behind him It was for him a 
crisis hour and it entered into his home There were days and 
nights of discussion with his wife, Isobel Together they talked 
over all that the decision would mean He was a considerable 
figure in the legal world He was high in the councils of the 
Church. He had devoted much attention to the management of 
^'Goodfellows” farm And what would become of his hobby of 
furniture-making in the carpenter’s shop^ Then, what too of the 
children, who were growing up and would need his guidance 
more, rather than less, as they grew^ If he decided to ^^enter 
politics” wouldn’t It disrupt the home life, take him more and 
more away from '‘Goodfellows” and all and everything that 
made up their home life there? There were only twenty-four 
hours in a day and if he decided in the affirmative something 
would have to go. There would be no more furniture-malang, 
no more farm management, little time for home affaiis and the 
children, except during brief and iiregular holidays It would 
mean, too, that he and his wife would have to ad]ust their lives to 
entirely new circumstances Of course, her mind was clear 
enough on the matter. The decision must be Stafford’s and he 
knew that just as she had been his “good companion” in all 
phases of their married life so she would remain in political life, 
fosteiing his ambitions in this direction as she had done in the old 
ones. 

They knew that life would never again be the same. But the 
die was cast. Stafford Cripps became a member of the Labour 
Party. 



CHAPTER 5 

THE NEW LABOUR LEADER 


lYy/TORRISON, now anxious to push^ Stafford forward into 
"^^-^aclive party work which would lead inevitably to his 
adoption by a constituency, as a preliminary to a Parliamentary 
candidature, wrote to him again on July i6th, 1929, after the 
Labour Party’s electoral victory 


“I did speak to our people at West Woolwich wath legard to youiself 
I have no doubt you have the electoral history of the constituency since 
191 8 from which you will see that there has been a consistent growth in 
the Labour vote and that we neaily won at this recent election The 
character of the constituency has changed in recent years owing to the 
establishment of the Woolwich Borough Council Housing Estate and it is 
probable that the number of working-class electors will tend to increase 
although there is some middle-class development also 

'T am sure you will not mind me reminding you that you are young, 
that if you do not win a constituency in the first fight you have gamed 
valuable evpeiience and other chances will arise later I do feel, however, 
that theie is a leal substantial chance to win West Woolwich at the next 
election and that you would be an excellent candidate for the next 
place ’’ 

There aie many indications that Cripps regarded Morrison’s 
advice as sound Addressing one of his brief notes to his son, 
Parmoor wrote on September 8th, 1929* 

“My dear Staff, 

“Your Uncle Sidney and Aunt Beatrice were here last mghfc and we 
had an interesting talk, amongst other matters the question arose of a 
propel London constituency for you"* I rather wish you had been heie, 
and seen them. They have a very sympathetic attitude to your 
claims 


The ‘^‘^stars in their comses” were for him He accepted the 
invitation to become the ^Trospective Labour Candidate for 
West Woolwicn’ and before the constitmio ml preliminaries for 
his official adoption had been arra.ngc(L he liccamc the cynosure 
of all eyes in the Labour Movement A Mr. J J. Moses had been 
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elected Member of Parliament for the Drake Division of Ply- 
mouth, and his opponent tried to unseat him by accusing him of 
corrupt practices m the course of the election A Parliamentary 
Election Petition was served against Mr Moses and he had to 
appear as the defendant m a court of law If the charge was 
upheld, he would be unseated 

This was the first time in the history of the Labour Party that 
an action of this kind had been taken against one of its members 
and it was of great importance that Mr Moses should be well 
defended But where was the first-class lawyer to be obtained 
for the defence and where was the money to pay him^ Into the 
breach stepped Cripps, offering his services without charge 

The election law of Britain is not a simple matter Com- 
plexities abound and pitfalls await the unwary This field of law 
was not one of Stafford's specialities But he marshalled his data 
and handled his case with masterly ease Judgment was given 
in favour of Mr Moses and the spotlight of another legal triumph 
fell on the new member of the Labour Party who was about to 
become the prospective candidate for West Woolwich 

A 1929 Christmas menage includes an interesting memoir of 
Parmoor's continuing interest in his son’s political future 

'T was mtioducmg Arthur Gieenwood and Ramsay MacDonald to 
the King a short time ago, that they might be made Pi ivy Councillors 
This gave me the chance of a talk with them and they both spoke veiy 
highly of yom law work and progress giving me as a Father much 
satisfaction and piide When Chiistmas time is over come and have 
a talk My own time for public woik is running out as it natuially 
would, but if the Government weathers the various storms, I shall go on 
with my colleagues, and not desert them ” 

Lord Parmoor was seventy-eight years of age when this 
message was written 

As soon as Stafford had been adopted as prospective candidate 
for West Woolwich, he began to make himself acquainted with 
the people of his constituency^ There is a great similarity of 
sentiment in these speeches of his new campaign with those of 
the earlier ^ World Alliance” speeches But there arc new notes. 

In his 1930 speeches, war no longer appears as the only, not 
even the primary, social evil of the present day. Unemployment 
figures prommemly Thiougli the speeches runs the leitmotif 
of ‘‘humanisation”— humanisation of unemployment relief, 
humanisation of pensions, humanisation of housing conditions, 
of relations in industry, of Internationa] rclalions His Socialism 
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at this time was of the kind which appealed to Mr MacDonald, 
whose ideal was that of the enlightened landowner, who out of 
the goodness of his heart cared for the welfare and the ^‘raising of 
the cultural leveP’ of the workers* If all landowners followed 
Cripps’ example MacDonald's dream would have come true. 
For, It was in the spring of 1930 that the Witney Rural District 
Council decided to build four new houses in Cripps' own village 
of Filkins They were to be modern houses, built of bricks and 
mortar — and utterly out of keeping with the native stone 
architecture of the Cotswolds 

Of all men Stafford loved the Cotswolds Witness his own 
poem about them 

“O Brave Cotswolds 

Rolling hill on hill, 

Grey in sobei strength, 

Flecked with sun-kissed hamlets 
Nestling in deep-furrowed valleys, 

Pasturing the free-browsing flocks 

Whose golden fleeces once 

Brought uncounted wealth 

And gave your craftsmen power to build 

Slender-spired churches and giey giouped homes 

Whose beauty yet bedecks your loveliness*' 

No wonder, therefore, that the proposal of the District Council 
distressed him. A solution must be found Afterwards, a local 
newspaper was able to declare that 

‘‘Everyone was against it, but what could be done^ The Honourable 
R Stafford Cripps, K C , who lives in the village, came to the rescue He 
approached the Rural District Council, and it was ultimately decided that 
he should be allowed to erect the houses if he agi eed to pay the difference 
in cost between building them m brick and building thenr in Cots wold 
stone Cripps immcdialely -^et to work The stone was quarried on his 
own estate, <dl the labouieis including the foreman mason, were his 
workers The architect was Mi R TMorley Horder The houses were 
Anally built at a cost of £444^ apiece, only a fraction above the price of the 
vermilion eyesores They were opened by Mi Greenwood, Minister of 
Flealth, and created a considerable stir in the building world " 

That was for Stafford “practical Christianity" and also 
practical Socialism But he was soon to be tested in the arena of 
national pohtics. Toward the end of 1930, Sir James Melville 
the Solicitor-General m the MacDonald Government became 
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seriously ill and resigned MacDonald appointed Cripps as the 
new Solicitor-General The appointment pleased Herbert 
Morrison as well as Lord Parmoor Writing to the laltci 
Morrison said 

“Nobody was moie glad than I was with the appointment of the new 
Solicitor-General because I know that Stalfoid has no peisonal ends and I 
have a very high opinion of his ability It is a good thing foi the Paity ” 

On his appointment Stafford was made a knight, as is the 
custom in this position But he could not take his place in the 
House of Commons until elected Sidney Webb wrote to 
Parmoor 

“We were delighted to see the announcement of the new Sohcitoi- 
General I assume that the propei attempts aie being made to find him a 
seat ” 

“The moving finger writes, and having writ, moves on” 
Shortly after Stafford’s appointment, Mr W T Bakci, the 
Labour Membei of ParJ;,ament for East Bristol, died With one 
accord, the Executive of the Party sought the adoption of Sir 
Stafford Cripps by this constituency A meeting of the Executive 
Committee and General Council of the East Bristol Labour 
Party was specially convened on December 13th, 1930 The 
National Organiser of the Party attended Fie said’ “I urge llie 
local Party, nay, I implore you, to accept him ” 

It was not so easy a matter to persuade this working-class 
party of East Bristol to adopt such a course The opposition was 
led by Alderman Hennessy, who was later to become one of 
Cripps’ staunchest supporters. He and others objected to the 
Executive’s method of dumping on to them a rich man, an 
aristocrat and a knight. Councillor Herbert Rogers of East 
Bristol writes 

“The workers of East Bustol had always been regaided as veiy 
radically-minded and there was 'considerable doubt in the minds of 
Alderman Hennessy and others as to the reactions of the workers 
generally, together with his own prejudice, which were very proletarian.’’ 

Nevertheless, Sir Stafford was adopted as the candidate and 
as soon as he got into his stride in the by-election campaign, he 
won the whole-hearted support of those who had previously 
opposed him On January 16th, 1931, he polled 19,261 votes; 
the Tory candidate polled 7,937 votes and the Liberal 4,010, 
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Four days later the forty-one-year-old Solicitor- General stood 
befoie the Speaker of the House of Commons On his right was 
the Attorney-General, Sir William Jowitt On his left stood the 
chief Whip” of the Labour Party. A||^ eyes were on him as, with 
Bible in hand, he bowed to the Speaker and swore allegiance to 
the Crown 

Four days afterwards, from the Government’s Front Bench, he 
delivered his maiden speech by introducing the Solicitors’ 
(Clients’ Accounts) Bill. With that calm, "confident assurance of 
one who is the master of his subject, he clearly and quietly 
explained the Bill and the reasons for the measure It was 
obvious to the membeis of all parties in the House that in this 
tall, slim, be-spectacled lawyer a new leader of men was in their 
midst 

Parliamentary oratory is quite different from that of the public 
platform, where one must know how to stir the hearts of the 
people, as well as satisfy their minds, where heat is more essential 
than light and emotion more convincing than logic The House 
of Commons calls for a different kind of oratory in which the 
powers of analysis and logical consffuction, quick-thinking 
repartee and mastery of subject, transcend emotionalism. 
Indeed emotion must be reserved for the well-chosen occasion, 
emerge from deep feeling and conviction and be kept under 
control. Woe betide the speaker who too frequently mixes too 
much emotion with too little logic and less knowledge of his 
subject He will be quickly dismissed as a windbag and find 
himself speaking to an empty House The new Solicitor-General 
was not likely to find himself in the latter category. Trained to 
think as an experimental scientist in the chemical laboratories 
of Sir William Ramsay, with years of practice as an exponent of 
Lommcicial and patent law before the most learned judges of the 
Jay, ]ic once stepped into the front ranks of Parliamentary 
oiatois Lucid in exposition, calm in presentation, with a rich, 
cultured voice that was at its best in the conversational tones 
most suited to the House of Commons as an auditorium and 
debating chamber. Sir Stafford was at home from the be- 
ginning. He leapt at one bound from the front rank of law 
administration into the front rank of the lawmakers. The King’s 
Counsel of the Courts had become the lawyer-politician and 
leader. 

As Solicitor-General he must fight cases in the courts on behalf 
of the Crown, he must advise Ministers and Government 
departments on the legality of proposed legislation and guide and 
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diiect Bills through the House of Commons As a lawyer he had 
to become a politician, as a politician he was still a lawyer His 
briefs were different and his audience was different. It was not 
he who decided the cases he must now fight in the courts, or the 
Bills he should introduce, or the policy incorporated in them 
He had to be, in this apprentice stage of his political career, the 
voice of the Labour Government and, through it, the voice of 
the Labour Party, of whose history and social motivation he knew 
1 datively little * 

The brief which had given him the opportunity to make his 
maiden speech was an easy one After all, the Solicitors’ (Clients’ 
Accounts) Bill dealt with the interests of his own legal fraternity 
His real triumph came quickly afterwards when he with Philip 
Snowden, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, piloted the 
Taxation of Land Values Bill through the House of Commons. 
Snowden wrote to him 


“Ai)iil 30, 1931 


“Dear Solicitor-General, 

“I am most giatefal for f^l the lime you h<i\e given to the question of 
land values and foi the very valuable woik you have done on it I should 
be much obliged if you would support me on the Fiont Bench diiiing the 
debate to-day on the special resolution and dining the debates next 
week on the resolution authonsmg the imposition of the tax in Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means and on Repoit 

“Yours smceiely, 

“Piniar Sno^wden '' 


There is piobably no country with such a complex system of 
land tenure as that of Great Britain Sir Stafford’s job was to 
defend the principle of the taxation of land values It is well 
known that the market value of land increases, whether anything 
is done to it or not, with the growth of social life around it It was 
now proposed that the community should derive some of the 
benefit thus accruing by means of placing a tax on the value of 
land Stafford had to explairf all the technicalities of the pro- 
posed land valuation and the means whereby the new tax would 
be collected 

On introducing the Land Values Bill, he said 

“It xs a just meam of securing to the community as a whole some pari 
of the wealth which that community has created, and at the same time 
rendering more free and equitable the sales of land, especially m those 
cases where land is required for the use of the comraimity 
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Everyone who heard this speech recognised the ring of 
conviction in the tone of the speech When, on a hot day in July, 
the Bill was accepted by the House of Commons, famous lawyers 
from the ranks of the Opposition paid tribute to the skill of the 
new leader in their midst Sir John Simon the famous lawyer- 
politician said on behalf of the Liberal Opposition 

“The Goveimiient in cariymg this measuie thiough the House of 
Commons have had the gieat assistance pf a most notable Paiha- 
mental y peifoimance m the woik of the Solicitoi-Geneial ” 

But a still greater tribute came from Mr Lloyd George, the 
Father of the House, another lawyer-pohtician of great standing. 
He said 

“I should like to begin by saying something with \\hich, I think, the 
whole House will agree, and that is to join with those who have paid 
tiibute to the extiaoidinary skill with which the learned Sohcitoi- 
General has undei taken what I know fiom experience is an extia- 
oidinariiy difficult and complicated subject to handle, whethei a Bill is 
light or wnong 

“The learned Solicitoi -General has extiicated himself with a skill 
which has undoubtedly lifted him to the rank of one of the most dis- 
tinguished Parliamentarians of this generation ” 

Nor did the tributes end there As Mr Stanley Baldwin saw 
Sir Stafford walk into one of the smoking-rooms of the House 
later in the day, he remarked to a friend (this is told by Cripps’ 
brother, Fred) ^^There comes a future Prime Minister ’’ 

Cripps was soon to receive his baptism in another kind of 
leadership. For in these very days in which he turned to account 
all his legal skill in the service of the Labour Government, 
Britain was about to receive the full impact of the '‘^economic 
blizzard’’ generated in the United States Probably no govern- 
ment was more oblivious to the oncoming catastrophe than the 
second Labour Government Whpn it did arrive it could only 
explain that it was the victim of ‘'catastrophic developments 
which could not possibly have been foreseen ” Unable to 
diagnose the real nature of the crisis, the Labour Government 
had naturally worked out no concerted policy to meet it They 
simply reversed the engines of social legislation and improvised 
crisis measures as each new blow fell upon them That which 
they had promised at the elections did not materialise The Bill 
for raising the school leaving age to fifteen was dropped The 
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promised Factory Legisation was not produced. The maclunery 
of arbitration was used to lower wages instead of raise them 
The Trades Disputes Bill was withdrawn The Taxation of Land 
Values Bill on which Stalford had achieved fame never became 
law Suddenly It was discovered that the Budget would not balance. 
Banks in Europe were closing their doors The Bank of England 
was being drained of its gold The “Gold Standaid was in 
danger!” The drain of gold from Britain could be counteracted 
only by borrowing from France and America, and according to 
Mr Montagu Norman, the Governor of the Bank of England, 
the French and American bankers imposed the balancing of the 
Budget as a condition of lending 

The two main suggestions for balancing the Budget wcie 
tariffs and econonues in the social services, especially of the 
unemployed relief Labour’s financial theorists would have 
nothing to do with tariffs There remained the economies. 
Mr. Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer, set up a committee 
to recommend the economies. The chairman was Sir George 
May, late President of the Prudential Assurance Company, and 
the members were, in thS mam, businessmen, with Arthur Pugh 
and Charles Latham as Labour representatives. The com- 
mittee recommended cuts in public expenditure amounting to 
^96,000,000 Of this total, ^66,000,000 were to be cuts in 
unemployment benefits, and the remainder mostly summary 
reductions of pay of schoolteachers, police, the armed forces, 
health insurance doctors and pharmacists, civil servants, judges 
and ministers In addition, other expenditures on public health, 
secondary and university education, colonial development, and 
all forms of scientific research were to be reduced to a 
minimum 

While this report was being studied, Mr. Snowden made the 
staitlmg aniiounccment (without explanation) that the Budget 
dcfich would amouuq not to ^120,000,000 as predicted by the 
May Report, but to ^180,000,000. For the first lime, rumours 
were heard of the drain of gold. The ^^56,000,000 which had 
already been lent by America and France were rapidly be- 
coming exhausted, and at any moment, reported the Prime 
Minister, the Bank of England might have to refuse the Treasury 
the £12,000,000 that was required weekly for tlie Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund. 

The story was spread about lliat actually the Fiench and 
American bankers determined the issue. As a condition for their 
lending the £80,000,000 considered essential to maintain the 
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gold standard it was said that they had insisted not only that 
the Budget be balancedj but that this balance be achieved by 
cuts in unemployment expenditure 

The Opposition parties, Tory and Liberal, were having the 
time of their lives They rejected the Labour Government’s 
proposed economies as insufficient They cried loudly about the 
serious state of the country in the most alarmist fashion. 

The Labour Cabinet was appalled at the Opposition’s re- 
jection of their proposal They realised that they were in the 
hands of the Opposition leaders, since by combining in the House 
of Commons the Opposition could outvote the Labour Party’s 
Government Their consent was, therefore, necessary for a 
decision The Cabinet sent the Prime Minister again to the 
Opposition leaders, and again the answer was the same. The 
Cabinet was in a dilemma To refuse the Opposition demands 
meant defeat as soon as the House met again. It might, Mac- 
Donald intimated, mean much worse than that if the loan from 
the French and American bankers was not achieved and con- 
fidence not restored But nothing would induce the Cabinet as a 
whole to agree to cuts beyond ^^56, 000^000. 

The Cabinet met again It was decided to fight Every 
member would rally round the alternative Budget All would 
stand together to save the unemployed They would heed Mr. 
Lloyd George, who had warned them about his own experience, 
earlier, as Prime Minister 

^*When I went to the City I was received by the City magnates with 
frigid and flapping silence, as if they were a low of penguins in the 
Arctic Ocean Then they said, ‘Theie will be a flight of capital ' And 
there was These things can be easily arranged I beg the Govern- 
ment not to be nervy and jumpy when the City of London threatens 

But Mr. MacDonald had a new shock in store for them. At a 
Cabinet meeting held on August 23rd he put before its members 
another ultimatum, this time his own — either accept the cut in 
unemployment benefits or resign from the Cabinet. As the life 
of a government is in the hands of a Prime Minister, the Cabinet 
had no option but to consent to the cuts in unemployment benefit 
or give up their posts in the Government 

When he had their resignations in his hands, IMacDonald rose 
hastily from the table, announced that he would at once seek 
audience with the King, inform His Majesty of what had 
occurred, and advise him to call a conference of Mr Baldwin, 
Sir Herbert Samuel and himself for the following day. It should 
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be noted that before MacDonald demanded the resignation of 
his Labom colleagues, he knew definitely from both Baldwin 
and Sir Herbert what the attitude of their respective parties 
would be toward him and the proposed National Government 

The members of the Labour Government naturally assumed 
on that Sunday night, August 23rd, that Mr Baldwin would be 
asked to form a government But Mr. MacDonald had some- 
thing quite different in view Without a word of consultation 
with his Cabinet colleagues, without even informing them of his 
intention, Mr. MacDonald proceeded to set up a National 
Government with himself as Piime Minister, the culmination of 
a well thought-out plan 

There was an amazing scene when the Cabinet assembled next 
morning MacDonald came in and announced that a new 
Government had been formed — in short, he was m and they 
were out He went on to explain that he had consented to be 
head of a Government which included members of the Con- 
servative and Liberal Parties 

In the words of Mr Henderson at the next meeting of the 
Labour Party 

‘‘the Prime Minister returned fiom Buckingham Palace and informed 
us that he had decided to form a National Government. We thanked 
him and withdrew.*' 

At this time, the period of summer recess in Parliament and 
the courts, Stafford Cripps, the Solicitor-Geneial of the Labour 
Government, was in a sanatorium in Germany receiving treat- 
ment for his intestinal ailment and complications arising from it. 
He was suffering considerably and was expecting to stay on 
longer 

On Wednesday, August 26th, a telegram addressed to Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Dr Donglers Sanatorium, Baden-Baden, Ger- 
many, pnonti absolue^^ arrived containing the following 
message: hope you progressing stop would you like to go 

ON — RAMSAY M \CD ONALD i 

Stafford iCLurncd to England immediately. 

On Friday, August 28th, from the Royal Automobile Club 
m London, Cripps addressed a letter to MacDonald: 

“My dear Prime Minister, 

“It was very kind of you to offer me the opportunity to continue in my 
post as Solicitor-General under the new Government and I am sorry to 
have had to delay my answer until I came back to this country. I arrived 
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back last mghfc and immediately took steps to acquaint myself \vith the 
political situation I had a long talk with the Attorney-General last 
mght and this mormng the Lord Chancellor has been good enongh to 
spaie me an hour to explain the whole position It is with very 
great personal regret that I find myself unable to accept your kind 
offei, 

“May I be allowed — without bemg considered impeitinent — ^to say 
that I admiie immensely the coinage and conviction which have led you 
and other Labour Mimsteis associated with you to take the action you 
have taken My own personal hope is that the rift in the party may be 
qmckly healed and I shall do all I can to attain that end I should like 
also to take this opportunity of thankmg you most sincerely for your 
personal kindnesses to me duiing the past year — ^kindnesses which I shall 
always remember 

“It would be unprofitable for me to waste your time with any long 
explanation of my reasons for not accepting your kind offer and I will 
content myself with saying that I disagree with the policy of the Labour 
Party taking any part in a National Government having the programme 
of the present Government. 

“Yours, 

“R Stafford Cripps 

How little there was to admire of ‘^courage and conviction’’ 
in the decisions of MacDonald and Snowden and Thomas he 
was soon to learn. But that letter ended chapter one of his 
political career, in which he had leapt straight into the front 
ranks of Parliamentary leadership and Government. 

On the following day, after it was pubhcly known that he had 
refused to follow MacDonald, Cripps received many con- 
gratulations, one of which brought from him an interesting 
reply. It was addressed to his one-time schoolmate at Win- 
chester who had also become a K.G on the same day as he, 
D N. Pritt, and who was at the time of this communication also 
in the ranks of the Labour Party. 

Cripps thanked Pritt for his note, saying' 

“I never really had much doubt as to what I should do, but I came 
straight back to London on getting a telegram from the Prune Mimster 
and saw a great number of people The only person who really piessed 
me to stay with the National Government was the Lord Chancellor, but 
I came to the conclusion that from the point of view of a Socialist future 
for the country 1 ho presen I Go\ ernment was a grave mistake I was 

extraordinaiily sorry for Bill Jowitt, who feels his split with the Labour 
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Party tremendously and who has gone against all his inclinations because 
of lus personal friendship for Ramsay, and a conviction after seeing those 
who have stayed with the Government that then action is right ” 

Stafford had hitched himself to the Labour star and he went 
with the Party of his choice into opposition To this latter 
situation he would apply himself as thoroughly and competently 
as to the old 

There was no doubt ^bout the affairs of Britain and the world 
being in a state of crisis The “Economic Bhzzard”, origmatmg 
in the United States, had accentuated every problem left by the 
war of 1914-18. Unemployment was growing enormously. 
Foreign trade was slumping Not only did the Budget not 
balance but its imports and exports did not balance and the 
dram of gold to pay for the imports was knocking Britain off the 
gold standard once again, as it had done before in the First 
World War. Nor could its Free Trade economy longer stand up 
to the strain. The Tones and Liberals combined to recover at 
the expense of social services and wage cuts and to change 
Britain from a Free Trt.de country to a tariff country. So 
profound were the crisis conditions and so clearly defined were 
the class issues in the measures proposed to deal with the cnsis 
that the Labour Party leaders began to speak the language of 
class war and of Socialism. There was a feeling of revolt through- 
out the Labour Movement against the policy of “graduahsm”, 
i e. the slow reform of capitahsm into Sociahsm, personified in 
the leaders who had deserted the movement. Everybody agreed 
that the Labour Party must formulate a new policy for the new 
circumstances. 

Stafford Cripps was now to prove himself to be a leader who 
had something to contribute to the shaping of the policy of the 
Labour Party. Hitherto he had expounded high piinciples of 
brotherhood in international affairs, Christian ethics in social 
relations, and when he became a member of the Labour Govern- 
ment followed the policy already established by the Labour 
Party. Now every leader had to think out all questions of policy 
afresh. 

That Cripps was profoundly stirred by the course of events 
there is no doubt. 

Since Parliament was scheduled to meet early in September, 
Cripps, assured of the support of the Bristol East Labour Party, 
asked to be excused from addressing a constituency meeting. 
Writing to his agent, Mr. H. E. Rogers, he said: 
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“there is a tremendous lot to be done by the Opposition, and I am most 
anxious to do anything I can to gmde them into a constructive Socialist 
policy 

In a letter to a friend he said 

“The moment had ai rived when reformism had to be abandoned It 
had necessarily increased the difficulties of the capitalists with their 
rapidly contracting maikets, and would no longer be tolerated without 
the danger of a complete collapse of the whole system Two paths were 
open to allow reaction to take charge and to give up concessions which 
had been exti acted from capitalism, or to proceed to risk the breakdown 
while making a rapid change-over to socialism ” 

He soon got to grips with the technicalities of finance, party 
doctrine, economic history as if he had been handed a new brief 
which he had to prepare for the courts He had a special regard 
for Wilham Graham, the extremely able ex-Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury under Snowden In the short period he had 
worked with him on the Front Bench in the House of Commons 
he had proved a helpful friend to Staflfbrd Stafford now turned 
to him to press his point of view and seek his aid to get his 
opinions before the Executive of the Labour Party which would 
make the new policy. Graham was a member of that body. 
Therefore Stafford wrote to Graham: 

“There are three things m the present situation which give me serious 
cause for alarm as regards the future of our Party and the country.” 

In listing the first of these three things, Cripps wrote 

“The attitude of the rank and file of the Paity seems to me to be 
extremely dangerous at the moment There is a strong tendency to 
disregard the realities of the situation and to do that which our Party 
has shown such an inclination to do m the past, that is to use a number of 
half-digested slogans in place of arguments and to try to avoid the 
responsibility of putting forward conorete proposals for putting into force 
the ideas which he behind the policy of the Party in the circumstances in 
which we find ourselves to-day I think a great deal of the future of the 
Party will depend upon the expression of opinion in the first few weeks 
of the new Parliament If our back-benchers get up time after time in 
the House and reiterate the vague non-constructive statements which 
so many of them seem to like, the impression upon the country will be 
fatal to our future success, and I am afraid that Wxth nothing but a single 
Party meeting, probably of no great duration, before the Parliamentary 
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fight begins, there will not be time to impiess upon our people the 
absolute necessity foi a constructive socialistic plan of coping with the 
financial situation I do hope that you and all our other leaders will be 
able to impress this upon the Paity 

He contin-ued 

'‘We are undoubtedly going to be attacked heavily^ as you will have 
observed from some of thc) National Government speakers’ speeches, on 
the score of the length to which ex-Cabinet Ministers were prepaied to 
go foi the purpose of reaching a compiomise This, it seems to me, unless 
w e are extremely careful, will lead to the impression in the country that 
there is nothing between the policy of the Labour Party and the National 
Government except certain details as to how to laise the necessary 
money to balance the Budget, and, as of couise you noticed at the Party 
Meeting, the Independent Labour Paity -will take full advantage of this 
to attack the ex-Cabmet Mimsters. 

“If it IS a fact that a General Election is likely to be upon us during the 
winter it seems absolutely necessary to throw off once and foi all the 
attitude of compromise whipjii was impressed upon us by reason of the 
minority position in which the Labour Government found itself, and to 
come out boldly with a slap-up Socialistic policy for dealing with the 
whole industrial and financial situation . We must, I feel, completely 

divorce ourselves fiom the past on the basis that we are now unhampered 
by the necessity of a compromise with the Liberals and that the recent 
crisis had shown us that there are only two possible solutions to the 
difficulties, either a frank reversion to capitalism with its concomitant 
denudation of social services or a reorgamsation of finance and industry 
on fundamentally socialistic lines and an emergency programme ready 
to deal with the crisis which will inevitably arise if we come back to 
power after the General Election , . 

Here Cripps the pragmatist is getting to work on new pro- 
blems in the old way — as the lawyer and the cicperimental 
scientist. From the study of every brief he had always come 
forward with a plan of action. He would do the same in the field 
of economics. He would examine the facts, produce a plan and 
seek to apply it with all the fervour of the missionary. It would 
lead him into strange company but that would not perturb him. 
He would show how to bring order out of chaos. The “planner” 
was on his way. 

The letter to Graham is obviously one of a politically mature 
person who is thinking his way forward and is not afraid to follow 
the logic his thinking. But the crisis was not yet spent. Before 
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ever it would be possible to shape a new long-term programme 
for which he called, quick decisions would have to be made on 
the direction which the new pohcy of the Labour Party would 
take Graham replied to his letter on September snd, 1931* 

“My dear Stafford, 

“Thank yon very much foi yonr letter of yesterday I agree with 
practically everything you have written Theie is at the moment a 
serious danger of irresponsible talk and action, but you must not worry 
To-moirow afternoon seven or eight of us familiar with financial problems 
within recent years are meeting at Transport House We piopose to 
thiash out a constructive alternative for the immediate situation, please 
see the Daily Herald on Thursday, in which I am writing all that can be 
safely said at the moment 

“When Paaliament meets we must make full use of our opportunities 
m Opposition to build up a constiuctive Socialist case, especially in the 
transition from trust and combine to a businesslike form of public 
corporation Forgive this scrambled reply. . . 

“ Youi s very sincerely, 

# “William Graham ** 

On September 5th, two weeks after the fateful day upon 
which he received MacDonald’s telegram, Parliament re- 
assembled to a scene unparallelled in its history 

There were at this time six hundred and fifteen members of 
Parliament Every seat was taken and as there were not sufficient 
seats for all, the members crowded into the gangway The 
galleries were full to capacity. And there, face to face, on the 
front benches, sat the betrayed and the betrayers On the 
Government benches sat MacDonald, Snowden, Thomas, side 
by side with Baldwin, Chamberlain, Simon. Incredible! On the 
Opposition front bench Arthur Henderson sat in the place 
formerly occupied by MacDonald. To him, the defection of his 
old colleagues was a tragedy from which he would never recover. 
He had believed in these men, relied upon them as brothers 
sharing common ideals, serving a common cause, labouring for a 
commbn purpose He sat waiting for the proceedings to begin, 
not as one ready to leap into the fray, but as an old man, sad at 
heart, steeling himself for an ordeal Beside him sat his deputy 
leaders, J. R. Clynes and William Graham, both of whom shared 
the pangs of disappointment On the same bench were Arthur 
Greenwood, Herbert Morrison and George Lansbury To every 
one of them, the rupture in the ranks of the leadership of the Party 
had been a deep, personal blow. Beside them, sat Sir Stafford 
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Cnpps. While the defection of the leaders was a sad disappoint- 
ment to him, there was no long personal association broken by 
the crisis His thoughts turned upon the to-morrow, as, upright 
m his seat, he waited composedly for the battle to be joined 

Behind Labour’s front bench the dense ranks of Labour men 
stared across the House with mixed feelings of anger and pathos 
Behind the Government benches the greater throng of Tories 
and Liberals rejoiced in the turn of events With mocking smiles 
and cynical expressions* they waited to cheer MacDonald as he 
rose to explain the Government’s policy and the reasons which 
had actuated him in his desertion of the Labour Party and the 
formation of the Coalition 

Although long past his prime as an orator he was a man of 
commanding presence and picturesque appearance His 
naturally rich voice gave added power to his word Now he was 
truculent and challenging and it appeared that he was throwing 
down the gauntlet of battle to the Party he had done so much to 
build The sombreness of the Labour ranks disappeared from 
the moment he began to speak Anger and indignation became 
vocal But the fight was Sot yet on Arthur Henderson, ‘'Uncle 
Arthur” to the Labour Movement, immediately rose to reply 
and his supporters cheered him as he rose. He waited for the 
cheers to subside, obviously under considerable emotion, and 
strangely out of accord with the feelings of those behind him. 
Quietly yet with great dignity he began 

“I hope the House mil accept it fiom me that never on any previous 
occasion during the eight and twenty years that I have been a member 
of this House have I risen to address it with a gi eater feeling of em- 
barrassment than I do today. No one who knows anything about the 
history of the Party with which I have been so long associated, and who 
knows anything of the day-to-day collaboration between the Prime 
Minister and myself, will expect me to have any feeling other than of a 
difficulty m finding myself called upon to reply to his speech ” 

MacDonald never once in hfe speech had referred to his past 
associations or showed the slightest discomfort concerning the 
change in his position. Henderson proceeded* 

“He and I have occupied the most important offices — shall I say — of 
the Labour Movement m this country. It has only had two secretaries m 
thirty-one years. The Prime Minister was secretary for eleven years, 
and, at his request, I became his successoi , a position which I have held 
just upon twenty years Wc have been in two Coveinmem s Now, I find 
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myself in a position which I never sought, called upon to leply to his first 
speech under exceptional conditions May I say that the personal aspect 
of the case appeals to me veiy strongly^ By the change that had taken 
place, we had lost thiee if not foui of those who have been in the fore- 
front of the battle, and who, especially in two cases, have been associated 
with the building up of the Movement It is no use hon members 
interrupting me — I shall deliver my speech in my own way The loss 
must be felt especially by one situated as I am I want to say this whethei 
the withdrawal of oui colleagues be long oi short, whether it is temporary 
or permanent, it is a direct loss to the Laboui Movement 

Whatever else MacDonald may have done he had delivered a 
deadly blow at a lifetime’s friend, from which Henderson never 
fully recovered. 

MacDonald received his vote of confidence by 309 votes to 
250 Twelve of the majority consisted of former members of the 
Labour Party. Now the battle had really begun. 



CHAPTER 6 


LEFT TURN 

I N the few weeks which had elapsed between the fall of the 
Labour Government and the reassembling of Parliament under 
the newly-foimed '"NationaF' Government^ Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald encouraged the feeling of panic in the country, and 
posed as the saviour of the nation from the calamity of inflation 
which would follow if England went off the gold standard. 
That Stafford Cripps was not taken in by this campaign is clear 
from the following paragraphs of a letter written to his father on 
September I2th 

'The position of this country is becoming moie and moie ci itical every 
day, and the best opinions we^can get all tend to the view that whatevei 
the Government in power, National, Tory, or Labour, it will be absolutely 
essential to devalue the £ within the next six months, unless strong and 
immediate international action is taken There has been a stiong swing 
to the Left in the Party and a geneial feeling of lelief that we have shed 
a number of members who weie on the extreme Eight Opinions differ 
very much as to what the effect would be of an Election in November, but 
most people seem to think that if the Election is delayed till next spring, 
Labour will have a strong chance of coming back into power The 
difhculties as regaids the financial position are so complicated and 
technical that I do not suppose that l%even appreciate what they are. 
On the other hand, they will appreciate that bhe next Election is a direct 
fight between Socialism and Capitalism The Tariffs issue will no doubt 
very much complicate the situation, and I am afraid that we as a Party 
shall have great difficulty in ariiving at an agreed policy on this matter ** 

Hardly had it been possible for the credulous to return thanks 
for their salvation from the '^disaster’’ of going off the gold 
standard than, one fine morning in September, England ^‘slipped 
off gold’’ and a pound note could no longer look the sovereign 
in the face without shame and dishonour. 

Nevertheless it did not stop Mr Sno^vden from reintroducing 
the ^'National Economy Bill”, with its wage cuts and rcdiution 
of unemplo) men! pay, as the means to balance the Budget and 
keep England ^^on gold”. 
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He was supported in the debate by Mr Neville Chamberlain^ 
Minister of Health in the new Government, who would one day 
be Britain’s Prime Minister 

There had been several days of debate when Sir Stafford rose 
on September 29^, 1931, to move its rejection. The House was 
full when he began. Everybody expected him to make a speech 
of great merit but it is doubtful whether even those on the Labour 
side of the House anticipated a speech so forthright in its 
denunciation and so revolutionary in its implications 

He began 

It IS a curious reflection upon the mentality of the Government of this 
country that they are today piessing foiward the final stage of a Bill 
which, barely three weeks ago, was introduced into this House as an 
emergency Measure to accomplish one purpose That purpose was to 
save the Gold Standard Intervemng circumstances have completely 
defeated that object, yet the Government aie, apparently, wholly 
unconscious of the failure of their one purpose, and the one object of 
their existence Whatevei justification there may have been for this Bill 
when it was first introduced, and up to ten days ago, that justification 
vanished at the hour in which this country went oiF the Gold 
Standard 

Having hammered that point home and accused the Govern- 
ment and its supporters of a class campaign to depress the 
standard of living of the workers while the going was good, he 
roused the anger of the Tories, in particular, and was often 
interrupted 

He turned his attention to MacDonald. Debating skill and 
clarity of thought and expression had never been specialities of 
the Prime Minister. He was a master of emotional words, the 
drai^^ipifc iiTidcr the sonorous and the sentimental, the 
cpiov^ (id di ( <md splendid peroration. For Sir Stafford, with 
his rich experience as a lawyer, MacDonald was an easy op- 
ponent who had in recent days made himself exceedingly 
vulnerable 

^"^Let me remind the House of the words which were used by 
the Prime Minister on the 8th of September,” continued Sii 
Stafford Looldng directly at MacDonald he described how on 
that occasion the whole world w^as wailing v ith anxiety to hear 
his statement as to the financial position of the country and its 
power to stand up against any farther dram of gold. Then he 
told how the Prime Minister used these words: 
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'‘One day it (the pound) would have been twenty shillings and the next 
day ten shillings, and it would have tumbled without contiol ” 

He assured the House, said Sir Stafford, that he was not 
scaremongering Again he repeated the Prime Minister's words: 

"I am not scaremongering, I am not scaiemongeimg, I am giving you 
some histoiy That happened in Beilm What then would have 
happened^’' 

Sir Stafford went on to quote the Prime Minister's answer to his 
own question: 

"War pensions, old age pensions, health and insuiance benefits would 
become worth, as they became m Germany, only the pi ice of a news- 
paper In Germany and Vienna people rushed to convert their whole 
life-savmgs into some tangible aiticle, or offered everything they had for 
one square meal ” 

Cupps added: “Tlie ‘talkies’ too, were called to his aid. The 
day before this House met — on September 7th — a picture of the 
Prime Minister was showf^ throughout the country holding an 
envelope with stamps amounting to eighty billion marks, and 
at the same time he explained the picture with these words: 

"I hold in my hand an envelope of a letter posted in Berlin and sent to 
England at the time that the German ciedit was smashed. You will 
observe that the postage stamps upon it amount to the colossal sum of 
80,000 million marks, a sum which was once equal to £4,000,000,000. 
That IS the lesult of a smash in the credit of a countiy. Those of us who 
are now in power are not going to allow this country to sink into that 
deplorable position, and so I appeal to you all to do your bit 

“That,” said Sir Stafford, “was a perfectly fantastic com- 
parison which every financial authority m this country knew to 
be wholly unwarranted, but it was well and truly calculated to 
raise an atmosphere of panic in which legislation of this type 
might be passed without question or criticism, and, unfortunately, 
too well-calculated to inspire those in other countries, who had 
but a small knowledge of our financial position, with a complete 
lack of confidence ” 

Turning from MacDonald, he focused attention on Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, the Minister of Health. It had been widely 
publicised that when BrUairi secured 5^80,000,000 from abroad 
to stem the flow of gold from the country, the foreign creditors 
had m'^istcd that the Government shoiild carry through the 
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terms of the Economy Bill as a condition of receiving the credits. 

S03 turning towards the gentleman in question he proceeded 

''On September 14th, the light hon gentleman, the Mimster of 
Health, made this statement to the House 'It was the duty of the 
foieign bankers, when approached, to state undei what conditions they 
thought it possible to raise the money ’ ’’ 

The right hon gentleman, the Minister of Health, did not 
look at all comfortable 

Stafford went on 

"If money is laised on conditions, as the House knows, the boriowei 
IS generally bound, moially at least, to carry out these conditions I do 
not think that anyone has yet told us what these conditions were, 01 
whether we are moially bound by them, and I ask the right hon 
gentleman to tell us categoiically what are the conditions that he 
mentioned in his speech of 14th September, and how fax we are bound 
morally to see that those conditions are carried into effect ” 

He now gave way for Mr. Neville Chamberlain to reply Mr 
Chamberlain rose and said: 

"The hon and learned Gentleman is confusing the issue It is 
perfectly obvious to what my observations referred on that occasion 
The conditions weie not the conditions of a baigam; they were the 
conditions under which the bankeis who had to raise the money thought 
it would be possible to do so in then markets ” 

This answer was not precise enough for Sir Stafford. So with 
the urbanity of the well-poised lawyer he pursued Chamberlain: 

"I am only too happy to accept the right hon gentleman s answer if 
he means this, and this is what I as a lawyer do not quite appreciate' you 
ask a lender the conditions upon which you can get money fiom some- 
body else. He is to help you to raise the loan. He tells you that there 
must be certain conditions, and you say ‘Go on and raise the loan * 
Does the light hon gentleman suggest that in those circumstances 
you are not bound to observe those conditions — ^not legally bound, but 
morally bound to observe them^'* 

Chamberlain tried again. He answered: 

"The conditions were merely the conditions under which it would be 
possible to raise the money What the late Government had to be sure of 
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was that there would be sufficient confidence in foieign aides m the 
determination of the Bntish Government to set then house m order and 
to balance their Budget 

Sir Stafford continued. 

‘T am afraid that it would be improper for me to continue the cross- 
examination of the right hon gentleman, so I must accept his answer 
as meaning that we are not bound morally oi otheiwise by any con- 
ditions whatsoever as regaids this £80,000,000 credit The right hon. 
gentleman acknowledges that statement by nodding his head There- 
foie we can, both as legards this House and the countiy at large, lemove 
that hedge behind which the Govei nment has sought to take i efuge ' ’ 

He went on to tell the House that the major question they had 
to solve was not the balancing of the Budget, but the far more 
serious question of how to balance trade The conclusion of the 
speech, however, was of most significance as a pointer to Cripps’ 
own future policy and the Labour Paity’s turn to the left. 

He wound up thus ^ 

“We on this side of the House have long predicted that capitalism as a 
system would fall We now see that it has bi ought the whole structure of 
finance and industry to rum, inflicting fresh miseiies and sufferings on 
the workers throughout the world We shall fight this Bill to the end 

“We believe that instead of trying to rush thiough a Bill of this sort 
the first vital matter to be attended to is the reorganisation and re- 
construction of the financial machinery and industries of this country, so 
that the full benefit may be derived from them, not by those who own the 
capital, but by the nation as a whole, and to this end the financial and 
industrial machine must be brought under public control.'* 

This speech did not bring congratulations ‘^Trom all parts of 
the House’’. It did, however, rouse enthusiasm in the depleted 
ranks of Labour. 

But the Labour Party was not to enjoy a respite until the 
following spring when its chances might be better. The National 
Government dissolved Parliament on October 7th, while the 
Thirty-first Annual Confeicnce of the Labour Party was being 
held in Scarborough The election date was set for October 
20th. The announcement of the dissolution of Parliamcut came 
through on the same day that Stafford Cripps was making his 
first Party Conference speech* 
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The 1931 conference of the British Labour Party m Scar- 
borough ^^sat throughout in an atmosphere of challenge/’ said 
Arthur Henderson: 

“All parties to the decision of dissolution/' accoiding to Henderson, 
“had realised the oveiwhelming importance of inflicting upon the 
Socialist Paity a ciushmg defeat All the world over 
(capitalism) has broken dovm. You have said with emphasis that 
you refuse any longer to tinker with its patent inadequacies On the 
other hand is Socialism, which is now defimtely recogmsed as the only 
alternative to the present chaos " 

Everybody talked Socialism at the 1931 conference. J. R. 
ClyneSj the little, able, elderly, staunch gradualist, declared 

“We aie no longer frightened by the term Socialism We must affirm 
It more than ever in this coming election as an alternative to the crushing 
burdens of the vicious and foolish system of capitalism which has produced 
poverty in the midst of plenty, and m the face of these facts I ask you 
unanimously to confirm your Sociahst faith.'* 

A resolution by F. W. Pethick-Lawrence, the experienced 
financial expert of the Party, said much the same thing and 
demanded the nationalisation of the banks and credit system. 

It was in this atmosphere of non-reconciliation with decaying 
capitalism that Sir Stafford Gripps made his maiden Labour 
Party speech. Speaking on the subject of ‘‘Unemployment 
Guts”, a ringing debut for the rich lawyer, Gripps remarked that 
“the one thing that is not inevitable now is gradualnessJ^ Support- 
ing unemployment relief, attacking relief cuts and the intro- 
duction of the Means Test, Gripps said: 

“Tile unemployed problem m this country is one of the mam symptoms 
of the breakdown of capitalist orgamsation It is their duty, as it is the 
duty of any system of industrial orgamsation, to supply work, and if work 
cannot m any special circumstances be supplied, then maintenance must 
be given m its stead 

“These measures and maintenance, necessary as they are in a period 
of transition, are mere hospital work, and we are not here to do hospital 
work for the Juggernaut of Capitalism We are here to stop that 
Juggernaut from his progress through the world. 

“The recent crisis . I think, brought home to all of us that the time 
has come when we can no longer try with one hand to patch up the old 
building of Capitalism and with the othei to build Socialism ** 
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Thus, the defection on the part of hitherto ''beloved leaders’’ 
pushed the surviving Labour leadership into a wave of "un- 
compromising Socialism” such as the Labour Party has seldom 
enjoyed before or since In the demure words of Mr Attlee, 
some years later 

“the 1 evulsion fiom MacDonaldism caused the party to lean lather too 
far toward a catastiophic view of pi ogress, and to emphasise unduly the 
conditions of crisis which weie being expeiienced 

But Stafford Cripps was in the forefront of this "swing to the 
left” 

He created a profound stir throughout the country by his 
election speech at Hull, when he bluntly stated that Labour had a 
"complete scheme to take ovei the Bank of England, to be 
followed by the control of the joint stock banks, the discount 
houses and the complete financial apparatus of the City. He 
announced that all foreign securities would have to be mobilised 
with a view to ensuring the stability of the currency. There 
would be established a^ national Investment Board, a re- 
organisation of the basic industries, power, transport, iron and 
steel as public services, and the nationalisation of the land 

As the General Election drew near, Stafford’s relatives were 
watching the scene and his part in it with the greatest interest 
Beatrice Webb wrote to Parmoor on October 20th, 1931. 

"On the whole I rejoice in the crisis as I think it will clear the issue and 
purify the party Sidney and I weie so glad at Stafford's attitude towards 
things and to see the ease with which he gets on with the other leaders 
and with the rank and file of the Labour Party. . . . 

"I wonder what is your forecast of the results of the election. Sidney 
and I estimate a loss of 100 seats owing to the withdrawal of Liberals in 
three-cornered constituencies. However, as I want the Labour 
Party to have moie time for thought about the future I am not keen on it 
taking office for another five years . . . 

"Always affectionately yours 

"Beatrice Webb." 

But the spokesmen of the "Nationals” (Tory, Liberal, 
"Labour” Coalition) were in high glee From the end of the war 
in 1918 they had succeeded, in every election, in raising a panic 
issue. In 1918 Mr. Lloyd George had led the Coalition of Tories 
and Liber ds against Labour to the cry of "Down with Bol- 
shevism” In 1924 Baldwin panicked the country with the 
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forged “Red Letter’^ Now they panicked the country with a 
caricature of Labour’s programme as “Bolshevism Run Mad” 
and put out the story that “Mr Henderson’s hooligans” planned 
to “seize the deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank”. All 
means of publicity were turned to account. The Daily Mirror 
even published a picture of Petrograd during the “June days” of 
1917 with Kerensky’s machine-guns posted at the street corners 
against the anticipated Bolshevik rising 

It is doubtful if ever in the history of British General Elections 
have the reactionaries conducted a more despicable manoeuvre. 
Sir Stafford, now notorious for his revolutionary speeches, 
received the full impact of their campaign Mr Herbert Rogers, 
Sir Stafford’s election agent in Bristol East, writes that 

“During the General Election o£ 19^1, a vile campaign was conducted 
against Sir Stafford Cripps, and his opponents adopted the most un- 
scrupulous methods. The following is an instance There is one area 
(which usually polls 75 per cent to 80 per cent Laboui) m which a large 
factory is situated, employing in normal times upward of 1,000 hands, 
and in recent years this had been conv^jrted to the manufactuie of 
artificial silk With the slump in the artificial silk industry, the whole 
district had been reduced to poverty, aggravated by the fact that many 
of the workers had invested their small savings in the industry Three 
days before Polling Day, huge posters appeared on the hoardings — 
‘Return National Government and Silk Mills will be reopened ’ This was 
followed on the eve of the Poll and during Polling Day itself with the 
lighting of certain fires, smoke being visible through the tall chimney 
stacks One can appreciate the effect this might have had upon the 
voters in such a district where poverty had been widespread since the 
closing down of the factory However, in spite of a terrific barrage he did 
increase his poll over that of the By-election by 200 votes, and won with a 
majoiity of 429 ” 

At the dissolution Labour held 264 seats, the Conservatives 
263, Liberals 58 After the election 471 Conservatives returned 
to Parliament; Labour with 46 seats had dropped 218. 

Parmoor was astounded by ffie election results. “What a crush- 
ing blow,” he wrote Stafford as the announcements were made: 

“There it is, and the only moral is to look forward to a resur- 
rection. I never thought that our late Prime Mimster could give such 
a blow to his own paity, but he and Snowden have done their best to 
crush us and have so far succeeded Thank goodness you are saved out 
of the wreck, but this will mean a gieat deal of anxiety for you 
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Evidence of the never ceasing courage, hope and youthfulness 
of Parmoor is found in this same letter 

“God bless you and yours, my dear boy, .and let us start again 
together ” 

Nevertheless this would be the time w|ien Stafford’s father 
would retire from the active political struggle. He received a 
letter from Sidney Webb at this time It said . 

“Dear Alfred, 

“What a cataclysm* We must now ‘pick up the pieces’ The satis- 
factory feature is the aggiegate vote To have maintained a solid seven 
million voters, nearly a third of all the voters, and only a loss of twelve 
per cent from the formei maximum, in face of such a teiiihc adverse 
combination of forces, is really remarkable 

“I went to meet Hendeison on arrival at Euston, and was piesent in 
the afternoon at a little committee of his official staff, to make the 
necessary urgent arrangements 

“He was pulled down by his cold, and of course physically shaken, but 
very brave and stalwart . When the House of Lords came up, he 
said that everything there must wait until he knew your wishes ... I 
hope you will be able presently to help our sadly diminished group, 
which Ponsonby and Marley will manage (I cannot promise any but 
occasional attendance and speech). But the question is as to immediate 
leadership Ponsonby would, I am sure, act as Deputy if you like, with 
eventual succession You may, howevei, think that the begmmng of a 
new Parliament is the right moment for a change 

“With our love to both of you 

“Sidney.” 

Parmoor deemed it the right moment to retire from the 
leadership of the Labour Group m the House of Lords and 
Ponsonby succeeded him. 

Replying on October 31st, 1931, to a double-edged note of 
congratulation from his former house-master at Winchester, 
J. B. Furley, a Conservative, Cripps wrote: 

“It IS very kind of you to write me ’so unders landing a IcLlci, and I 
agree with you that from a purely peisonal point of \jew it would have 
been more comfortable to have been out of the House at present. I 
naturally take a rather different view as regards the present situation to 
that which you express in your letter, but these differences I feel can 
have no effect upon a fi lendship between people who are both anxious to 
do their best for the coimlry . . 
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“Our fundamental difference of outlook is, I think, that you envisage a 
possibility of the peraianent continuance of our present social order, 
while I do not Once you have educated the population with the 
franchise, I believe it is inevitable that the overwhelming majority of the 
people which consists of the working classes will insist upon controlling 
the affairs of this country in their own interests, and my desire is to 
assist them to do this in the wisest possible way.’* 

Back to the House of Commons came Sir Stafford. But what a 
scene was there! Only fifty-two Members of Parliament were 
from the ranks of the Labour Movement! At the dissolution of 
Parliament there had been 264! Six of the fifty-two who were 
from the Independent Labour Party, split away from the Labour 
Party, and the new session of Parhament began with only forty- 
six Labour Party members to wage its fight. Gone too were all 
but three of the leaders who had graced the front Opposition 
bench. Only Mr George Lansbury, Mr Clement Attlee and Sir 
Stafford Cripps were left of the earlier front-bench leaders who 
had now gone into opposition The Tories had a free hand to 
pursue their own policy. Mr. MacBonald and his erstwhile 
colleagues in Labour leadership nught occupy front seats on the 
Government benches, but it was obvious that Mr, Baldwin 
would call the tune. 

That the crisis had caught the Labour Government and the 
Labour Movement unawares is universally admitted That the 
fall of the Labour Government had given the whole Labour 
Movement a jolt to the left is unquestioned. But this did not 
mean that the older Tory Party, the Liberal Parties, and the 
supporters of the ^^NationaF’ Government had foreseen the 
crisis, understood it and knew how to surmount it. 

The striking thing about all the debates concerning the crisis 
in Britain at this time is that everyone either fought shy of the 
most significant features of the situation or became lost in 
generalities about the crisis of capitalism. Nobody had drawn 
attention to the fact that when Britain was forced off the gold 
standard in the war of 1914-18 it signified the beginning of 
the eclipse of the British Empire by the U.S A., the emergence 
of the "^"^dollar’’ standard, the rise to world power of American 
economy, and the consequent regrouping of the powers in the 
general struggle for a place in the world 

The leaders of Britain were frightened by the Russian Re- 
volution but oblivious to the significance of the development of 
the U.S. A. during the war. ‘‘'Back to normalcy' was iheir out- 
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look, which meant back to 1914 It never dawned on them that 
Britain’s pre-emmence was gone for ever and the real challenger 
to her pre-eminence had overtaken her even while she was busy- 
settling accounts with Germany. Nor had it dawned on them 
that the gold standard rose and fell with the peculiar con- 
ditions which accompanied the transformation of Britain into the 
“workshop of the world”. It became a workshop with an 
agrarian hinterland only developed enough to feed half her 
people That enabled her to take payment for her exports in the 
import of goods So long as this obtamed under her domination 
of the world market, gold could function as a standard and as a 
means of payment of relatively small balances of trade But 
once there appeared on the historical horizon a greater power 
than she, who could export to her and to others on a scale un- 
precedented, and this power could not suffictently take payment in 
goods but only in dollars or their equivalent in gold, tjhe days of 
the gold standard were numbered and also the pre-emmence 
of the British Empire. 

The crash of 1931 shook Britain from end to end The 
Conservative leaders hacF dropped all their efforts to restore the 
gold standard, slipped into the fluid realms of “managed 
currency” and desperately sought to pull the Empire together. 
But this was no British Renaissance Old men were in the saddle. 
MacDonald was old and grey. Snowden was old and soured. 
Bald-win was looking forward to his retirement, when he could 
leisurely browse among his books and stroll around his country 
grounds Chamberlain sat on the Government front bench with 
the vision of a Birmingham cashier and the demeanour of a 
permanent depression. They were not merely physically old. 
They were spiritually old. It was they who began the process of 
adaptation to the t-wilight of the British Empire, snarling at the 
social revolution and retreating before the rivals of their Empire 
in the name of “Peace” and “Safety First”. They had seen the 
rise of Mussolini in Italy and were rather pleased with the way 
he had handled the “labour problem”. They were not unhappy 
at all about the advance of Hitler in Germany. They never 
dreamed that these new powers emerging from the ruins of war 
.would leap at the British Empire and threaten its very existence. 
They still thought of Japan as an old friendly ally who could 
always be relied upon as a friend in the Far East against the 
encroai!?hing power of the U.S.A. and the Russian Revolution, 
while tBjey regarded the shifting of the headquarters of finance 
from Lokidon to New York as only a temporary dislocation 
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which would be set right when things became “normaF" again 

Such was the position when Sir Stafford Gripps and his forty- 
five colleagues assembled for the opening of the new Parliament 
in November, 1931. The forty-six had to elect the leader of the 
Labour Party Here was an extraordinary situation which, had 
Sir Stafford been a man of careerist ambitions, he could quickly 
have turned to account and rapidly stepped into the shoes of 
Arthur Henderson as its leader. Although his experience as a 
political leader had been very short, in most of the qualities of 
leadership in Parliament Cripps was well ahead of any of the 
forty-six. 

The two others with front bench experience were Mr, George 
Lansbury and Mr Clement Attlee. Lansbury possessed the 
qualifications which Sir Stafford lacked He had behind him a 
long experience of the Labour Party. He was known throughout 
the length and breadth of the land He was elderly but still a 
man of great vigour and youthful spirit He had the “human 
touch”, free from any patronage His ruddy complexion, 
surrounded by his white hair and chopped beard, and his 
affectionate bearing toward his fellow men were familiar to every 
group of Labour people. It would be no exaggeration to describe 
him at this time as the best-loved leader of the British Labour 
Movement. His election to the leadership of the Party of forty- 
six Labour M P s was therefore natural and almost automatic. 

Next came the election of Mr Clement Attlee as Deputy- 
Leader. Again Attlee was an older man than Stafford with more 
than a quarter of a century of Party experience behind him He 
had been a member of both the first and second Labour Govern- 
ments and had had years of experience on the Opposition firont 
bench . There was another factor in the situation which favoured 
him too. Attlee could give all his time to the job Stafford was 
still practising at the Bar and his services as a leading lawyer of 
the day were in great demand. However this may be, the fact 
IS that he did not strive to supersede either Attlee or Lansbury, 
whose parliamentary fellowship meant so much to him Indeed, 
within two years, Attlee superseded Lansbury and personal 
conditions arose which caused Attlee to contemplate resigning 
in favour of Sir Stafford. Instead of taking advantage of these 
circumstances, it was Sir Stafford who organised the solution of 
the diflScullies and persuaded Attlee to continue 

Hence there was no “struggle for leadership” in these first 
days of the new Opposition front bench. On the contrary there 
began a warm friendship between the three men upon whom fell 
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the brunt of leadership in Labour’s opposition to the “National” 
Government They had much in common None of them was an 
advocate of the revolutionary seizure of power. The revolution 
they sought was the Christian revolution of heart and mind of 
the individual, which would bring the economic and social 
revolution through the peaceful ways of constitutional change by 
consent of the contending class forces Never were three men 
more fundamentally m accord and their friendship became deep 
and enduring 

There were differences between them however in temperament 
and personal history. The two elder men were “seasoned” party 
members with an abundance of patience derived from long years 
of persistent “struggle against the stream”. Stafford was young 
in party history, highly intellectual and impatient to secure 
results He had examined the crisis conditions which had 
brought about the fall of the Labour Government as if it were a 
lawyer’s brief, come to sharp conclusions and was ready with 
his plan for quick fundamental changes in the structure of 
society These significant differences must not be forgotten. 

But the effect of the heavy defeat of the Labour Party in the 
General Election was two-fold The more conservativcly-minded 
of the Party, and the Trade Unions, now blamed the leftward 
turn of the Party for the defeat “The Party had gone too far 
to the Left and frightened the people,” they declared. Sir 
Stafford and others were still of the opinion that there could be 
no return to “gradualism”, and, as the small contingent of 
Labour M.P s lined up behind George Lansbury for the “battle 
to begin” in the House of Commons, there began a stiuggle in 
the larger Labour Movement outside Parliament, in which Sir 
Staffoid sought to capture the mind of the Laboui Party and 
secure it for a revolutionary sociahst economic policy. But it is a 
dangerous thing when a “gentleman” embarks on revolution, 
however “constitutional” it may be in its conception, if he is 
armed only with high ideals and great principles. 



CHAPTER 7 

THE GATHERING STORM 


\^HEN Sir Stajfford Cripps and his colleagues took their 
places on the Opposition benches in the House of Com- 
mons and faced the triumphant ^‘Nationaf’ Government in 
November, 193 1, the Government gave not the slightest in- 
dication of their programme Perhaps there was an appropriate- 
ness in this. For during these very autumn days of 1931, in 
which the ‘^‘economic blizzard” from the United States reached 
increasing ferocity, bombs fell upon a railway line just north of 
Mukden in far-off Manchuria The Japanese invasion of China 
had begun. Thus less than thirteen years after the end of the 
First World War, the first bombs of the Second World War had 
fallen. These days marked the beginning of the uneasy peace 
and of the re-alignment of forces for the grand clash of arms 
which would engulf the entire world between 1939 and 1945. 

At the end of the war of 1914-18 the victorious powers, 
Britain, France and the USA, had set up a new regime. Its 
pillars were the Versailles Treaty in Europe, the Nine Power 
Pact in the Far East, the League of Nations to regulate inter- 
national relations within the framework of these treaties, the 
Kellogg Pact to outlaw war, and a Disarmament Conference to 
bring about world disarmament Outside the framework of this 
system stood Soviet Russia, the organised embodiment of 
Social Revolution unleashed by the war and against which 
the ‘Teace system” was also organised. Although the League 
of Nations was run primarily by Britain and France, the 
U.S A co-operated with it. Then simultaneously with the 
economic crash in the West, Japan tore up the Nine Power 
Treaty and the Kellogg Pact, a foreshadowing of what Germany 
and Italy would do with the Versailles Treaty as the League of 
Nations went into a state of dissolution. But no one in that House 
of Commons on the day when the National Government began 
the work of the new Parliament thought of this background to the 
speeches. 

It fell to Sir Stafford to challenge that King’s Speech with an 
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Opposition amendment. On behalf of the Labour Party he 
moved that at the end of the address be added the words 

“But regret that Your Majesty’s advisers have no policy for the 
planning and co-oidination under public owneiship or control of the 
principal industries, including agiiculture and the banking and financial 
machinery of the country , and all the factors which are at present 
constituting economic baniers against the fiee flow of international 
trade and further regrets that there is no mention in Yom 
Majesty’s Giacious Speech of any intention of reveising the unjust 
economies imposed upon the unemployed and ofchei classes of persons, 
or of restoring and developing the social services ” 

It was a I'emarkable scene when Sir Stafford stood before the 
serried ranks of the Government and its supporters The 
Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery and the public gallery were 
full to overflowing, but the strangest feature was the packing of 
the floor of the House Government supporters filled both the 
Government side and the Opposition side of the House, except 
for the small corner behind the front Opposition bench, in 
which were squeezed tne half hundred Labour Opposition 
supporters. Sir Stafford faced the packed and hostile House. 

He told the House that the Government had ‘^no policy 
whatever to put forward” and proceeded to show the kind of 
Programme he thought was necessary. Covering much ground 
he urged 

“the summoning of an international conference to deal with international 
economic difficulties . war debts, lepaiations, their relationship to 
subsequent commeicial debts and municipal loans . to deal with 
disaimament, currency and exchange problems . to make a real big 
effort to break down the economic banieis against the free flow of 
international trade . 

To relieve the economic distress in Britain he called for 
definite plan for the co-ordination of industry, agriculture and 
finance, so that the national resources may be pooled and used 
in the best interests of the nation as a whole.” 

He wound up his much-in terrupted speech with a plea that the 
Government relieve distress among the unemployed, whose 
unemployment pay had been i educed. Neither this appeal, nor 
another which he made before the Christmas recess, had any 
effect other than to call from the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the accusation that he was being swayed by ^‘the 
genial humour of human sympathy”. 
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But there was not much ^ ^genial humour’’ m the way Sir 
Stafford handled Mr Ramsay MacDonald m these days The 
Prime Minister, speaking in Luton, had there denied his re- 
sponsibility for reducing the allowances for the unemployed. 
Stafford dealt with MacDonald as a prosecuting counsel deals 
with a prisoner in the dock 

Standing erect, facing the Government front bench, his arm 
outstretched and his accusing finger pointing at MacDonald, he 
said’ 

“I should like to give the Prime Mimstei an oppoitunity of answeimg 
a question 

He Stopped for a moment as the attention of the whole House 
became riveted on the scene Then he went on 

“He said at Luton that the Government were being accused of 
lesponsibihty for reducing the allowances of the unemployed and that 
was not ti ue Would the Prime Minister kindly say who was responsible'^ ’ ' 

Seeing no signs of response in MacDqjiald, he continued* 

“I am prepared to give way if he will answei the question ” 

Still there was no answer MacDonald sat looking down 
frowningly at the Treasury table before him and made no 
answer 

“The right hon gentleman is appaiently incapable of stating 
whethei his own statement is true or not,” 

Sir Stafford taunted. Still no answer. 

Pointing again at MacDonald, he said: 

“When I speak at Luton on Thursday, I shall tell the people he was 
unable to answer the question in the House of Commons Will the right 
hon gentleman wish to say something^” 

He paused again, still poised erect, pointing his finger at the 
gloomy figure before him. 

^^Apparently, no,” concluded Sir Stafford. “He is trying to 
shelter himself against some vague suggestion of i esponsibility m 
some other quarter. Surely a rather despicable piece of conduct 

But nothing would draw the frowning MacDonald and Sir 
Stafford turned from him with contempt 

At the end of the session in December, Stafford wrote 

to his father: 
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“The Session ended quite satisfactorily I think, but the atmospheie of 
the House forebodes a full Tory administration very shoitly, unless the 
Liberals give up every principle they have The atmospheie in the 
countiy, so far as oui Party is concerned, is I think impioving, and people 
are begmmng to leaiise that the National Government is not an unmixed 
blessing when it means reaction 


When Parliament reassembled in February, 1932, Mr Neville 
Chamberlain, now the Chancellor of the Exchequer, went into 
action The struggle of Britain to find her new place in the 
stormy scene of world affairs was his responsibility. True, the 
bombs of the Second World War were falling, but they were, as 
yet, in far-away Manchuria. Besides it was not the Japanese who 
had dethroned Britain in economic and financial affairs. The 
U.S.A. was the culprit in this matter. What to do^ First, having 
rushed through the abnormal Importations Bill which imposed 
duties up to a hundred per cent on commodities which were 
supposed to be dumped, Chamberlain now announced a general 
duty of ten per cent on aj^l imports, except, be it noted, on wheat 
and meat. At the same time, he announced the setting up of an 
Import Duties Advisory Committee, which would have the 
power to remove articles from the free list to the tariff list without 
reference to Parliament for approval. The next step was to move 
towards Empire Free Trade, and the famous Ottawa Con- 
ference which established a system of Imperial preferences and 
quota schemes for wheat and meat significantly left off the Free 
List of the Import Duties scheme. 

This was economic nationalism in full swing, whereby the 
^‘NationaP^ Government, with the aid of the depreciated pound, 
hoped to win back the markets lost since the beginning of the 
great slump. Chamberlain took up Sir Stafford's suggestion 
about a ‘ Vorld economic conference'^ but held it over until after 
the Ottawa Conference Whatevci chance there may have been 
of a World Economic Conference achic\ing success in dealing 
with current problems before the Ottawa Conference, there was 
none afterwards. Nevertheless, the British Government laid 
down for the Preparatory Commission of the Conference four 
conditions for stabilisation, namely 


(a) A final and satisfactoiy settlement of the debt question; 

(b) The restoration of satisfactoiy trade balance’s by llij- lowering of 
tarilf barriers; 
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(c) A use m the level of wholesale pnces, 

(d) Guarantees against a repetition of the circumstances that forced 
Britain off the gold standard 

When Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
official spokesman for British big busmess, addressed the World 
Economic Conference he referred to the “economic warfare 
which has arisen between us and other countries” and added: 

“We must maintain that warfare, so long as it is the other countries 
who have taken the aggressive and are unwilling to make any sort of 
reparation or restitution for the wrongs they have done us ” 

Such injured innocence, in this sophisticated age, can only be 
admired, but it was surely a little ungenerous of Mr. Chamber- 
lain to identify virtue so completely with his own cause. Sir 
Stafford suggested that the National Government pursue a 
policy such as President Roosevelt was then advocating in 
America’ 

“to inject purchasing power in the system by means of forced ex- 
penditure of some sort or another, and it is by means of pumpmg in the 
consuming power to start with m order to meet production that a revival 
of the price level will be brought about ” 

The suggestion made no headway. The World Economic 
Conference was a flop. Instead of the stabilisation of currencies, 
the lowering of tariff barriers and the like, the conference was 
followed by a currency war, more tariffs and intensified 
competition. 

Meanwhile there came a sequel to the dropping of the bombs 
on Mokdcn The Chinese appealed to the League of Nations 
and the signatories of tlie Nine Power Pact to stop the Japanese 
invasion Not only the Chinese, but all the world, looked to the 
League to stand by them and block the path of the aggressor. 
The principal powers involved were of course Britain and 
America. In this case America was prepared to honour the Nine 
Power Treaty, for thereby she could put a spoke in the wheel of 
Japan. The British “National” Government was not prepared 
to join with America in that purpose or to stand by her pledges 
to the Covenant of the League in the matter. 

The Conservatives of Britain had never forgiven America for 
forcing upon them the abrogaUon of the Anglo-Japanese 
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Treaty at the Washington Conference of 1922 That Treaty 
had been signed in 1905 with a twofold purpose It was designed 
to stem the advance of Russia and America into China Without 
an ally in the East, an ally in fact if not in law, then Britain’s pre- 
eminence in the Far East was gone for ever Japan was her hope 
against the two-way encroachments When China pursued her 
appeals to the League, Simon, Britain’s Foreign Secretary, was 
applauded by the Japanese Minister, who testified that Sir John 
had made out a better case in justification of Japan’s invasion of 
China than he could himself have done When Mr Stimson 
made the declaration on behalf of the American Government that 
the USA would not recognise any Japanese gams from 
aggression, and declared again for the validity of the Nine Power 
Treaty which no single power could declare invalid, Britain 
refused to join with America in this policy When Lord Lytton, 
on behalf of the League of Nations, headed a mission of in- 
vestigation into Japan’s actions against China, the Government 
made it clear that it would take no action to implement the 
Covenant of the League against Japan 

The Labour Paity haa, since five months after the beginning 
of the Japanese invasion of Manchuria, demanded action by the 
League of Nations supporting China against Japan, and Stafford 
Cripps had pursued that course The outcome, however, of the 
League’s failure and especially Britain’s part in it had disturbed 
him considerably In fact the cynical duplicity of the British 
Government’s spokesman with regard to League obligations 
marked a decisive turning point in his attitude to international 
affairs. When the report of the Lytton Committee in Manchuria 
was accepted by the Assembly of the League of Nations, and the 
matter was discussed in the House of Commons in 1933, he said* 

*Tt IS important to notice that the findings of the League of Nations 
are based upon a senes of breaches of faith by the Japanese. Since this is 
true, the question now arises, what are we to do as a sequel to Japan’s 
action upon the League of Nations report^ ” 

He continued* 

“A very seiious question has been raised by several of the speeches 
made this evening, and indeed by the statement of the Foreign Secretary, 
Sir John Simon, that we will not become involved in this war at any 
event Nobody wants to become involved m this war. , . But does that 
statement mean — ^the Committee must face up to it — the abrogation of 
Article XVI of the Covenant? . Are we merely going to put ourselves 
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into the position of performing what we would call the centuries-old 
ceiemony of kow-towmg to the bullies of the woild, 01 are we going to 
say that the theory of sanctions is a real theory, and it, indeed, is a 
theory and a practice that was invented for the purpose of assisting in 
keeping peace, and are we going to apply it^ Probably the Foreign 
Secretaiy will not answer that question tonight, but sooner or later this 
House will have to come to a determination as to whether they are to 
tieat Article XVI as a mere sciap of paper ” 

What a pity that he left the Foreign Secretaiy free to dodge 
the question’ Stafford did not yet see the full significance of 
Japan’s invasion of Manchuria in relation to the world situation 
as a whole, although he regarded Sir John Simon’s actions and 
speeches as morally indefensible He saw the implication of the 
Government’s attitude to sanctions against Japan That was 
clear enough from his questioning of Simon, but in leaving Simon 
free to reply at a more convenient season, instead of forcing him 
to be explicit, he left the Government with the benefit of the 
doubt and the interpretation of its policv towards the League and 
Its Covenant to be determined by implication and future events 

But Sir Stafford could not himself dismiss the League and its 
Covenant so cynically He had idealised the League of Nations 
and its Covenant since first it was launched in 1919 It had 
become part of his religious equipment. The League had been 
to him the means for Christian practice in international affairs 
*as the Labour Party was in home affairs. Shocked by the 
duplicity of the Foreign Secretary, Simon, and the failure of the 
League of Nations, he felt himself driven to the conclusion that 
to hope for sanctions or any collective action to stop war or to 
secure disarmament was futile so long as a capitalist Government 
controlled British affairs. This ^vas a negative decision but a very 
important one for Stafford in this period ^vhen the Labour Party 
was still engaged in re-shaping its '‘alternative to gradualism”. 

In April, 1931, G. D H. Cole and the Countess of Warwick 
invited Stafford and a few other leaders of the Labour Party, 
including Mr. Clement Attlee, Mr Hugh Dalton, Mr. E. 
ShinWell, Mr. George Lansbury, and Mr William Mellor, to an 
informal gathering at Easton Lodge, the home of the Countess. 
All of these had been outspoken against the old "gradualist” 
policy of the Party. Cole had issued a questionnaire to those 
invited to this small assembly of leaders. The questionnaire 
determined the lines of discussion, which sought opinion on "the 
causes of defeat” at the General Election; the need for a re- 
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statement of policy and what such a re-statement should contain, 
the possibility of another financied crisis should the Labour Party 
be returned to power; the future of the House of Lords; party 
propaganda; and tlie relation of the Party to the Trade Unions 
and the Co-operative Movement 

There was no discussion of the nature of the world crisis or any 
fundamental review of Britain’s place in world affairs. They 
asked, “Would there be another financial crisis if Labour came to 
power?” They were all of the opimon that there would be How 
should they prepare to handle it^ The House of Lords stood in 
the way Hence there was no need for a Second Chamber and 
especially an hereditary Second Chamber. Therefore one of 
the first things the next Labour Government must do was to 
clear the House of Lords out of the way and, by means of emer- 
gency powers, quickly nationalise the banks and take control of 
the fcancial apparatus. Then, swiftly put into operation a 
programme of nationalisation of coal, electricity, gas, transport, 
banks and key industries and the land. They had a further 
meeting and were generally agreed upon the course they would 
pursue to persuade the Party Conference to adopt their “alter- 
native to gradualism”. 

Before the 1932 National Conference of the Party was held, the 
Independent Labour Party, one of the pioneer organisations of 
the Labour Party, split and those following James Maxton left 
the Labour Party. Those of the I L P who remained in the 
Labour Party reinforced those who had met at Easton Lodge 
and, with a few exceptions, joined with them in forming the 
Socialist League This brought together a number of able 
people, the most “Left” of the Labour Party’s intclligentsiaj!hft, 
first chairman was Mr. E. F. Wise, an economist aiM^jMSusinesf 
adviser. With him on the Executive Committc g» were Sii 
Stafford Cripps, Sir Charles Trevelyan, Minister opPEducation in 
the first Labour Government, an elderly but Upve force in the 
Independent Labour Paity, Professoi HaroMd Laski of the 
London School of Economics, William Mellow, ex-editor of the 
Daily Herald, H. N. Brailsford, a, brilliant Jpurnalist and ex- 
editor of The New Leader, Professor G D H <^ole, G. R. Mitchi- 
son, a barrister, Professor R H Tawncy, R. Attlee, Deputy- 
Leader of the Parliamentary Labour J^rty, Harold Clay, a 
leader of the Transport and General ^workers’ Union, Aneurin 
Bevan, J. F. Horrabin, cartologisy and educationalist, Ellen 
Wilkinson, H L Elvin, D. N Pntt, K.C. 

Here was a galaxy of intellectual qalent comprised of Christian 
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Socialists, Pacifists, variants of Marxists, ex-Gommumsts, ex- 
I L P’ers All were ready to join in the “Leftward” drive and at 
their first National Conference, held at Leicester in the same 
week as the National Conference of the Labour Party, they drew 
up a progiamme which had its origin in the discussions at 
Easton Lodge. The programme was in reality an expansion of 
the programme Sir Stafford had been formulating and advocat- 
ing since immediately after the fall of the Labour Government in 
1931. 

Sir Stafford was later to be accused of organising and financing 
the Socialist League as his means of winning the leadership of the 
Labour Party That he was the main source of financial aid is 
true, but that the Socialist League had anything to do with his 
fight for leadership was untrue He was fighting for ideas, not 
leadership The fact is that his activities with the Socialist 
League proved ultimately to be the cause of his being sacked 
from leadership in the Labour Party. 

Beatrice Webb, Sir Stafford’s aunt, once wrote to Stafford at 
the end of 1931 expressing her solicitude for him in his position 
on the depleted front Opposition bench • She wrote' 

“I am afraid you must be feeling lather lonely on that Opposition 
bench, though Lansbury seems to be doing well m his own way and 
creating a ceitain impression of directness and honesty as well as good 
bumour I am also afiaid that you will find it rather difficult to combine 
a busy professional career with leadership in the House of Commons and 
bhat even solicitors may be fiightened off by some aspects of your 
public work However, that is the penalty of taking up the cause of the 
bottom dog — the uppei dog will not love you*’' 

She had really no need to be afraid on either account. His 
professional business was flourishing more than ever, while on 
the front Opposition bench there was a close friendship between 
^he three leaders and especially between Stafford and George 
Lansbury In this period they not only worked together in the 
House of Commons, they were frequent visitors to each other’s 
riomes and they discussed together their personal problems in 
relation to their politics. A letter from George Lansbury to 
Stafford, written on July 17th, 1932, after a visit to “Good- 
Fellows” where they unburdened themselves to each other, 
reveals how greatly shaken George had been by the collapse ojf 
193 1 and the subsequent confusion in Labour’s ranks. He wrote. 

have wanted to talk or wiite to you ever since we had the talk 
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dm mg which I said I felt like joimng the Comraunists and you replied 
if I \\ ent wTLong you would lose faith in eveiybody 

“The fact is, life becomes more and more difficult for me, everything 
gets so mixed, peisons, causes tumble into each other and foim such a 
hotch-potch of ideas that truth oi what seems like truth gets qmte 
smothered Sometimes my daily tasks come and go quite easily, at othei 
times my whole being gets ovei wrought At other times I am not ceitain 
of my own action because sometimes you others see the right course 
different from myself One day the party seems all-impoxtant, the next 
day quite ummpoitant because its inteiests seem to conflict with tiuth 
Then I find myself smotheimg my own mind and thoughts because 
others think a ceitain way bettei than mine, but over-ridmg everything 
IS the simple fact that full of guile of soi fcs as I am, my wickedness is not 
of the kind that can stand up to the gmle of men like Simon or J R M 
I hear words from them which mean certain things to the ordinal y men 
and something else to the men who use them Consequently I am often 
on the wrong tack But my chief thought is the multitudes outside 
who trust us, those thousands who pm their faith to our assuiance that^ 
given power, big things will be attempted I think of myself, even if 1 
live to see us in power, willflt be possible for me to keep my faith The 
thought of leadership does not enter, it is as one of the 350 in the House and 
then when the othei s come undei review, what a mixtuie of peisonal 
ambitions and ignorance confronts us and this appals me 
“Somehow, in ways it is impossible to describe, I get bewildered by the 
fact that though we cannot live without biead, it is equally if not more 
true we cannot live with it alone. I have striven hard to make myself and 
others see that we must each lose our lives m the life of the Community 
and while fighting for bread and rights for ourselves, we must never 
forget the common weal, but the last has been buried m words and as a j 
lesult our movement is full of men and women who measure success by 
what it brings to them This is not a fault of mine, it is perhaps the only 
decent thing that has remained firm and fixed since my earlier en- 
thusiasm, . • . I believe the world, and our people especially, need a 
purely religious message, not theological, m fact the world needs this 
more than anything else . Yet there come days when my want of 
faith both in our actions and our courage and discretion worries me to 
distraction. I laugh and keep as stout a heart to the hills of difficulty as is 
possible, but often my heart fails and my soul seems to cry out within me 
whether I am spending my old age m the way that is best At the start I 
felt God had given me a task to do il may be he h^'s, mr doubt is whether 
I am good enough to do it or uhelin^r wav is Tight You must not 
imagine there is self-righteousncss in what I say now, but it is true my 
mind does not allow me to see more than a very few who see the im- 
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personal side of life as I know I do, yet if we cannot within the frame- 
woik of our party get together a body of men and women especially 
yoimg ones who will see the cause of Socialism as a religion to be served 
as St Francis and Tolstoi served their faiths, all our work is hopeless 

“It is me and my own faults and shortcomings and misgivings which 
peiplex and baffle me and make me so tiresome in thought and action. 
Don't answer ” 

What reply if any, Stafford ever gave to the letter in sub- 
sequent conversations, I do not know. But the significant 
recalling of ‘‘if I went astray you would lose faith in everybody’’ 
is a touching evidence of the regard and admiration Stafford had 
for Lansbury. 

To find George Lansbury, who talked the same language of 
Christianity as he and held the same fundamental beliefs, 
having such doubts and fears that he felt “like joining the 
Communists” was a shock to his newly-formed convictions. For 
such a decision would have struck at the very foundations of his 
beliefs. However, Lansbury did not “join the Communists” and 
together they travelled the revised Fabian way, which was 
emerging from the leadership of the Labour Party. 

Shortly afterwards, Lansbury had a talk with “Uncle Arthur” 
Henderson, the Secretary of the Labour Party, who after the 
General Election had become very worried about their “Left” 
agitation. Now he was afraid lest the Labour Party move too 
fast for the economically-minded trade unionists. George Lans- 
bury wrote to Stafford of this conversation 

“I saw Uncle Arthur yesterday. I do not think he is very well though 
he says he is. I found him a bit upset with the sort of forward policy we 
aim at, he talked of mineis and others demanding something to go on 
with and not being content to wait for Socialism This seems like our old 
friend Gradualism with a vengeance. I reminded him that at Scar- 
borough all our speakers deliberately and after due consideration 
declared we could not deliver the goods re Social service etc , within the 
capitalist system He is not anxious for us to be too dcfimle about big 
Socialist measures, as our first objectives. Pat them in our piogiamme, 
but be sure when we come to powei to keep our line of least resistance 
He IS not dishonest 01 to be blamed for this attitude Like me he has 
•^pent his whole life doing small things while ad\ocatmg big ‘changes' 
You must make him see the mo\ement he has done so much to fostei 
will perish if once again it gets lost in the morass of gradualism. 

“I send you this note because he told me lie is socmg vou this week- 
end . . 
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In December, 193^^5 George Lansbury and two others went on 
a deputation to Ramsay MacDonald. This called forth from 
Lansbury sad observations on his old colleague of earlier days. 
He wrote to Cripps 

‘‘ I must tell you about J R M when we meet He is a terrible 
nuxture of sanity, cowardice, and utter lack of piinciple He is like a 
1 udderless vessel, just drifts, does not attempt to see an argument 

“But I came away terribly distiessed that a man with his mentality 
should have led us all for so many years He nevei could have believed 
in civil liberty or socialism His whole mind is one web of tortuous 
conservatism. He has no solid root of belief anywhere except peihaps a 
lingering kind of protestant faith as expounded by John Knox The sort 
of individual liberty best expiessed in the words, ‘what I believe is of 
God, what you believe m a contrary sense is of the Devil and as such 
must not be heard in the land 

In the light of this evidence of the close accord and association 
of Stafford Cripps and his colleagues in the leadership of the 
Party, the real reasons for his efforts with the Socialist League 
must be sought elsewhere^ than in a struggle for leadership. They 
lie more in the character and mind of the man than in his 
personal ambition. He was following the urge deiived from his 
Christian idealism. He was conscious of the conservatism and the 
economism of the Trade Unions and their leaders, their in- 
sistence on squeezing economic concessions rather than making 
fundamental Socialist changes, their lack of idealism and their 
great power in deterimning the policy of the Labour Party, The 
function of the Socialist League was not to be a rival, but the 
means of recapturing the spirit of the pioneers of militant, 
idealistic, yet Fabian, Socialism. 

The programme of the Socialist League at first consisted of 
measures they considered the next Labour Government should 
introduce without delay, the now familiar demand for the 

“Immediate introduction of an Emergency Powers Act to forestall any 
sabotage by financial interests; the abolition of the House of Lords, the 
immediate nationalisation of the banks, land, names, power, transpoit., 
iron and steel, cotton, and control of foreign trade; restricted com- 
pensation, acceptance of work or maintenance principle; and full rights 
for all State employees 

There was another feature of the programme which created 
bitter feelings among Trade Union leaders. This was the 
demand to change the structure of tlic Labour Party 
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Nothing disturbs the Trade Union leaders so much as criticism 
and especially if it comes from people who are outside the 
unions and particularly from the intellectuals 

‘‘At present/’ Sir Stafford argued, “the agendas of the 
national conference are not discussed by the union branches and 
many umons cannot even have the guidance of their own 
national conferences because they are held bi-annually. By the 
means suggested the rank and file of the Trade Unions would 
be able to discuss the resolutions and help to shape the policy of 
the Party ” 

Had the Socialist League contented itself as the propagandist 
of this programme, it would possibly have flourished long and 
not have come into fatal conflict with the Party. It was not 
content so to do but also sought to shape the policy of the Party on 
current issues. Here the Sociahst League had failed to learn from 
the history of the Independent Labour Party and its attempt to 
function as a rival political parly within the Labour Party No 
party can long tolerate such a rival within it and Stafford Cripps 
was soon to learn this from his own experience. 

Nevertheless his campaign for the Socialist League made him 
the most popular Labour Party leader in the country. He could 
fill the halls when most of the other Labour leaders could not get 
an audience What he had to say certainly angered his political 
enemies, within and outside the Labour Movement Even the 
“National” Government’s Attorney-General took him to task 
and accused him of becoming an advocate of violent revolution 
This was too much for Stafford and he wrote to Sir Thomas 
Inskip on March 15th, 1932. 

‘ ‘ Dear Attorney-General — 

“The enclosed cutting was brought to my attention m Glasgow It 
formed part of the report in the Glasgow Herald of your speech at 
Bearsden 

“I should be obliged if you would inform me whether it sets out 
correctly your statement about myself, and if so \\ould you be so good as 
to let me know when I ‘told them the day of e^ olutionary socialism was 
past and the day of revolution, according to the manner of the Russian 
revolution, was now the political creed of the Party, etc ’ 

“Yours faithfully, 

“R. Stafford Cripps ” 

Cripps enclosed the following newspaper cutting of a speech 
of Sir Thomas Inskip at Bearsden, reported in the Glasgow Herald^ 
Tuesday, ]Maich 12th, 1932: 
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‘The Socialist Paity today stood for led-hob i evolution That was not 
an exaggeration oi an imaginative effort of his party, because a gentle- 
man who stood veiy high in the leadership of the Laboui Paity — ^Sir 
Stafford Cripps — had lately told them that the day of evolutionary 
Socialism was past and that the day of i evolution, accoiding to the 
mannei of the Eussian i evolution, was now the political cieed of the 
party which with one oi two others he led ” 

The reply came. 

“Maich 17th, 1932 

“My bear Cripps, 

“In reply to your note, the enclosed repoit of my remarks is an 
accuiate report so far as I can lemembei 

“The speech I had in mind was one delivered in Edinburgh on 
January 17th, to a Labour Paity Confeience 

“Yours sincerely, 

“T W H Inskip’* 


Back to the Attorney>General went the following* 

“March 18th, 1932 

‘ ‘ Dear Attorney-General, 

“Thank you for your note 

“I am afraid the account that you saw of my speech must have been 
entirely different to any of those that I saw and can have no relationship 
to anything I said, as I have always condemned revolutionary means and 
the Communist movement which relies on such means. Will you be so 
good as to give me the reference to the report of my Edinburgh speech 
which you saw and which contained the passage to which you referred at 
Glasgow^ 

“Yours faithfully, 

“E. Stafford Cripps ” 


The Attorney- General was quite sure he had not misrepre- 
sented Sir Stafford^ so back to the fray he came: 


“March 17th, 193S. 


“Dear Cripps, 

“If you will look at the report of your speech in the Times I think you 
will see I did you no injustice. I am told there was <i much fuller repoi t 
in the Scotsman. I accept, of course, your disclaimer of revolutionary 
means and of the Commumst movement. But your repudiation of 
‘gradualness’ (which I called ‘evolutionary socialism’) and your leference 
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to the Russian 1 evolution and its result, and your final statement about 
pulling down the building, justified me, I thmk, in my observations At 
any late, a great many of your fi lends read youi remarks as indication 
of your view that your party should adopt and indeed was going to adopt 
1 evolutional y plans, instead of the old and as you thought obsolete 
methods of ‘gradualism* somethmg sudden and diastic in fact like pull- 
ing down a building instead of repairing and enlaiging and impioving it 
“I write at length so that you may know what I have m mind and I do 
most respectfully thmk that there is no ground at all for the feeling which 
I gathei you have, that I have treated your speech unfairly If I have 
misunderstood you — ^as is possible — I am very sorry, but if I may say so, 
your language seemed to me very plain 

‘ ‘y ours sincei ely , 

“T. W H Inskip ** 

Inskip was nothing if not stubborn and Stafford was nothing 
if not tenacious . 


“Maich 18th, 1932 

“My dear Attorney-General, • 

“Thank you for your full and frank reply 

“I of course join issue with you on the interpretation you put on what I 
said at Edinburgh I do not object to your strictures on the policy I 
advocate, but I thmk you must reahse that it is hardly correct to say, T 
had told them . that the day of revolution . . . according to the 
manner of the Russian Revolution — ^was now the political creed of my 
party’ when I had said precisely the opposite 

“Theie can only be one meanmg m the minds of the public to the 
phrase ‘according to the manner of the Russian 1 e-v oluLxon’ and that is 
the use of force and bloodshed in bunging about a change. I have 
uniformly stated — as I did at Edinburgh — ^that I abhor such an idea and 
will ha\e no thing to do with it 

“I ha\e stated that I believed m a very rapid change of the present 
system by the method of Parhamentai y Democracy You may teim that 
a ‘revolutionary’ change in the same sense as one speaks of a ‘re- 
volutionary’ change m fiscal policy, but I am sure you must appieciate 
the diffeience between this use of the term revolutionary and the use 
you made of it by adding the qualification — ‘m the manner of the 
Russian revolution/ 

“Yours faithfully, 

“R Stafford Cripps ” 

No amount of argument would budge Inskip. Determined to 
have the last word on the matter he wrote: 
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“18 3 32 . 

“My DEAR Cripps, 

“We cannot cany on indefinitely a coiiespondencej but peihaps I 
ought to send a final reply to your last letter. It nevei occurred to me to 
suggest that you advocated bloodshed, but when you said that ‘the 
experiment in Russia taught them that, however Utopian it might be to 
imagine a state in which they had equality, at least it was a matter 
which could be put to practical experiment’ I think I was justified in 
undei standing you to mean that confiscation and wholesale nationalisa- 
tion of a thoiough-going and drastic character was the policy of yomself 
and your Party Nor do I think that my paraphrase substituting 
‘evolutionaiy Socialism’ for ‘giadualness’ and speaking of ‘revolution 
according to the manner of the Russian revolution’ was an unfair one 

“You and I are perhaps not likely to agree as to what is the fan 
inferment fiom your language, but I entirely accept your statement that 
you are opposed to bloodshed 

“Yours sincerely, 

“T W H Inskip” 

The Conservative and Liberal pi ess were exasperated by 
Cripps’ speeches at this time until they became scurrilous in the 
extreme. 

One day he spoke of the obstruction likely to come from 
Buckingham Palace and that raised a howl which echoed round 
the world. He had said: 

“When the Labour Party comes into power they must act rapidly and 
it will be necessary to deal with the House of Lords and the influence of 
the City of London There is no doubt that we shall have to overcome 
opposition from Buckingham Palace and other places as well. It is 
absolutely essential that it should be made perfectly clear to the people 
exactly what it is we ask for the power to do There must not be time to 
allow the forces outside to gather and to exercise their influence upon the 
Legislature before the key points of capitalism have been transferred to 
the control of the State I look upon these two points myself as being 
land and finance If other people become revolutionary then the 
Socialist Government, like any other Government, must take steps to 
sLcmp out the Revolution The Socialist Government must not be 
‘mealy-mouthed about saying what they mean’.” 

What IS called the ‘fright wing'" of the Labour Party and the 
Trade Union bureaucracy were as outraged by such speeches as 
were the Conservatives and the Liberals. The implication read 
into the speech was that Sir Stafford was a republican preaching 
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the abolition of the monarchy The personal popularity of the 
British Royal Family in Britain is such that republicanism is 
identified with communism and is consequently “un-British’h 
Naturally Sir Stafford repudiated the imputation. Whatevex 
class-war speeches he may have delivered in the course of the 
years, the action he sought never reached beyond passive re- 
sistance, beyond individual refusal to do this or that He 
advocated that all political changes be made through Parliament, 
which he believed to be capable of being reformed into a more 
democratic and efficient political institution 

These ideas ran through the publications of the Socialist 
League Sir Stafford himself wrote one of its pamphlets entitled 
'^^Gzn. Socialism come by Constitutional Methods^” He answered 
emphatically in the affirmative Clement Attlee wrote another 
entitled ^^Local Government and Socialism’’ These were but 
two of a whole series of publications amplifying and explaining 
the programme which Sir Stafford and his fi lends were seeking 
to persuade the Labour Movement to adopt. 

Suddenly the British Labour Movement shifted its attention 
from the lessons of the collapse of and the reshaping of a 
programme for the next Labour Government, to immediate 
history m the making Hitler had come to power m Germany 
and the Socialist and working-class movement had been over- 
whelmed almost without resistance 



CHAPTER 8 


THE STORM BURSTS 

H ITLER’S accession to power in Germany in 1933 cannot be 
said to have come as a shock to the leaders of Britain Cer- 
tainly not one of them, neither ChurchiU, nor Baldwin, nor 
MacDonald, nor Chamberlain, showed the slightest alarm or 
thought of this new power which had arisen either “as a symptom 
of the decay of capitahsm” or as a power that would tear up its 
treaties and leap at the weakened British Empire 
That the triumph of Hitler was a shock to the British Labour 
Movement there is no doubt But it was in no condition to react 
towards this as it had done to earlier challenges The sphtting of 
the Labour Movement of the world into rival political inter- 
nationals inhibited such ^ction. Torn asunder in Germany, the 
Social Democrats and the Communists hated each other more 
than they did the common enemy and down they went like nine- 
pins before the onslaught of the Nazi power In Britain the split 
had not been on so large a scale The membership of the 
Commumst Party had up to this time never exceeded ten 
thousand members, but it had succeeded from time to time in 
organising its influence on a large scale within the Trade Unions 
and the Labour Party, and its working-class politics influenced 
many outside its organisational bounds. The effect of the 
Russian Revolution on the British working class had been far- 
reaching The first great set-back to this influence followed the 
General Strike of 1926 and the rupture of the Anglo-Russian 
Trade Union Umty Comimttee when the Soviet Trade Union 
leaders accused the Trades Union Congress leaders of letting 
down the miners and betiaying the General Strike From that 
time forward the Labour Party had pursued a relentless 
ideological war against the Communists and purged the party of 
them. Hence, when Hitler’s blow fell, the Labour Party and the 
Trade Union leaders gave an answer which carried all the 
marks of this ideological warfare. They issued a manifesto 
“against Dictatorship from the Right and from the Left ” — a 
philosophical dissertation which left the reader to infer that 
British Labour was opposed to both Nazism in Germany and the 
Commumsts everywhere. 
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The effect on Sir Stafford was quite different. He had had 
nothing to do with this division of the Labour Movement into 
rival camps. All this happened before he became a member of 
the Labour Party. He had joined the Labour Party because he 
wanted Socialism as the best means of living a Chiistian life and 
the establishment of human brotherhood in the life of society. 
His brief experience m political leadership had taken place in 
extraordinary circumstances, during which time Party warfare 
in Britain had turned itself dramatically into open class con- 
flict. Tories, Liberals and a fraction of the Labour Party had 
formed themselves into a class bloc against the Labour Party and 
the Trade Unions He had seen this combination beat the 
Trade Unions to almost a standstill in 1926 and 1927. He had 
seen this combination shatter the Labour Government of 
1929-31 and, without the slightest scruple, ride roughshod over 
the working class and express its hatred of Soviet Russia in un- 
measured terms He observed the difference of attitude to the 
rise of Hitler to power. 

On January 30th, 19335 Hitler became Chancellor of Ger- 
many. One month later the Reichstag building was fired and 
the Communist leaders Dimitrov, Popov, Tanev and Torgler 
were arrested and charged with complicity in the burning of the 
edifice There was no hesitation in the reaction of Sir Stafford to 
this situation. He acted promptly on behalf of the five accused 
Communists. Writing to Dr Heinrich Ehlers, a prominent 
German lawyer, he said. 

“The suggestion is current here that they (the accused) will be unable 
to get a fair trial as no lawyer will dare to go forward rv’-hole-heaitedly 
with the defence. Three of the lawyers originally engaged ha\e with- 
drawn . . 

Within a few days he drew together prominent lawyeis from 
eight countries, and formed them into an unofficial Legal 
Commission in London to enquire into the burning of the 
Reichstag These lawyers included Arthur Garfield Hayes from 
the U S.A., Johannes Huber from Switzerland, M. Moro 
Giafieri and M Gaston Bergery from France, Dr. George 
Branting from Sweden, Dr Pierre Vermeylen from Belgium, 
Dr Valdemar Hvidt from Denmark, Dr. Bakker-Hort from 
Holland and D N. Pritt, K C , of England. Sir Stafford himself 
opened the enquiry and declared that the enquiry would be a 
^‘political trial in the fullest sense of the word.” That enquiry 
established that the Nazis themselves had set fire to the Reichstag 
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with the object of creating a state of hysteria in the public, 
discrediting their opponents and seizing power 

Shortly after these events he was called upon to show his full 
personal quahties, against a House of Commons hysterical with 
anti“Soviet rage. Six Englishmen employed by the Metropolitan- 
Vickers Company and working on contracts in Russia on the 
invitation of the Soviet Government were arrested on March 
nth, 1933, charged with sabotage and espionage That English- 
men should be engaged in such activities and that a foreign 
Government, and particularly the Soviet Government, should 
arrest them was unthinkable^ The British Ambassador in Mos- 
cow was in a panic Without stopping to make any enquiries 
whatever he telegraphed to the British Government saying. 

“It IS inconceivable that the Soviet Government can produce credible 
evidence of any criminal malpractice on the pai t of the company. 

“ , . On the assumption that the Soviet Government do not at once 
liberate the prisoners I am inclined to suggest, at the iisk of His Majesty’s 
Government incurring an accusation of paiticipation in prej’udgmg an 
issue of which legal remedies have not been exhausted, that the Soviet 
Ambassador, London, should be frankly warned that if his Government 
wished to continue to enteitam friendly relations with His Majesty’s 
Government they must refrain horn being drawn by an excessive zeal 
on the part of the police into permitting the trumping up of fiivolous and 
fantastic accusations against a friendly and reputably British company 
Otherwise it will obviously become impossible for any subject to conduct 
business in Kussia, and conclusion of trade agreement will be pointless ” 

On March 1 5th, Mr. Baldwin, the Prime Minister, stated in 
answer to a question m the House of Commons: 

“ His Majesty’s Government aie convinced that there can be no 
justification for the charge on which the arrests were made. Sir Esmond 
Ovey has been instructed to lepiesent in strong terms the grave view 
which they take of these proceedings agjunst British subjects of high 
standing engaged in normal commeicial puisuits to the benefit of both 
countries, and the unfortunate consequences to Anglo-Soviet relations 
which may follow unless it is rectified ” 

On March 20th, 1933, Anthony Eden, Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, announced in the House of Commons 
that as a result of the arrests the negotiations for a new Anglo- 
Soviet Commercial Agreement had been suspended. Two of 
the accused, Mr. NordweU and Mr. Monkhouse, were released 
on bail after forty-eight hours detention. On April 4th, 1933, 
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three others, Thornton, Gregory and Cushny, were released on 
bail but Mr. MacDonald was kept in custody. On April 5th, 
Sir John Simon, asked the House of Commons for authority to 
ban all Russian imports into Biitam It was most appropriate 
that It should be Simon who should have asked for this power 
for he was the Foreign Secretaiy who had declined to ask for 
sucb power against Japan when the latter made war on China 

Rarely has there been such a scene as that which the House of 
Commons presented It was packed, hostile, hysterical, almost 
uncontrollable. M P ’s were standing round the sides of the 
House The galleries were full. When Sir Stafford rose to speak 
he had to wait several minutes for the Speaker to quieten the 
howling Conservatives He stood calmly, waiting, and gave a 
glance to the Ladies’ Gallery, where his wife sat quietly and 
intently, watching the ordeal below At last he could begin He 
spoke with that quiet, reasoning precision with which he argued 
his cases before the judges of the courts 

“The House is being asked to grant poweis to the Government as 
against a paiticular foreign nation — ^powers^which, as far as I know, are 
unprecedented in any recent years in the history of this country . 
Beyond the right to make the fullest enquiry and obtain the fullest 
information, international law recogmses no right of interference in the 
internal affairs of a foreign country, unless certain specified states of 
affairs can be shown to have arisen with regard to the nationals of 
anothei country , 

The House did not want to listen to legal arguments The 
pack was howling Interruption followed interruption Time 
and again the Speaker had to remind the House that this was a 
debate. Sir Stafford continued, criticised the Ambassador for 
pre-judging the guilt or innocence of the arrested men. He 
turned on the Government because of their instructions to the 
Ambassador. He finished with the declaration: 

“I feel convinced that if we continue to pile up ill-feelmg in Russia by 
the statements that are in the White Paper and by this sort of emergency 
action, which is being taken to treat Russia in a way in winch no country 
has ever been tieated before, and by this House of Commons, we are 
seriously jeopardising the fate of the men who are still in their hands, 
and who it is for them to deal with and not for us.*’ 

At the end of his speech of an hour’s duration against a 
continued barrage of interruptions, the Labour Opposition was 
overwhelmingly defeated. The trial began in Moscow on 
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April 1 2th, 1933 All the Russians who had been arrested at tlie 
same time as the accused British pleaded guilty So, also, did 
Mr MacDonald, who had been refused bail Mr Thornton, who 
had pleaded guilty m the prehimnary examination, now pleaded 
“not guilty”. The oilier Britishers pleaded “not guilty”. The 
outcome of the trial was that Messrs. Monkhouse, Nordwell 
and Cushny were sentenced to deportation fkom the USSR, 
Mr. MacDonald to two years imprisonment and Mr Thornton 
to three years imprisonment. They decided to appeal to the 
Supreme Court as they were entitled. 

Without waiting for the result of the appeal, the British 
Government, on the following day, issued a proclamation 
prohibiting as from April 26th, 1933, the importation of 80 per 
cent of the Soviet commodities which had been on the British 
import schedule. The Soviet Government answered in kind. 
There was consideiable excitement for some weeks and the 
British Government did not fare well in the eyes of the public. 
Criticism mounted against it, especially after the reports of the 
trial were published. Soo^n the Government retreated and Simon 
took advantage of the opportunity presented by the presence of 
Litvinov at the World Economic Conference, held in London 
at the end of June, to negotiate for the re-opening of trade with 
the Soviets. On July ist, the Soviet Embassy issued a statement 
announcing that the petitions of Mr. Thornton and Mr. 
MacDonald, who had been sentenced to three and two years 
imprisonment respectively, had been commuted to deportation. 
On the same day the British Government announced the end of 
the embargo and a date for resuming the negotiations for an 
Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement. During the whole of this 
period Sir Stafford’s prestige in the House of Commons stood 
exceedingly high. But it was quite obvious that had the British 
Government been in a position to make war on Soviet Russia 
they would have done so. 

The rise of the Nazis to power in Germany and the reactions of 
the National Govcriimtnc to u, along witJi their hatred of Soviet 
Russia, the first Socialist country of the world, together con- 
vinced him that the world was moving towards war and that the 
only force which could resist it was a united working-class rmve- 
ment. For this he was now prepared to work with all his might. 
It is at this moment that Cripps and the Socialist League begin 
to play the role of “Left” opposition within tlic Labour Party. 

It was 1933 when, for die first time, Stafford Cripps led the 
Socialist League into action at the National Conference of the 
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Labour Party. The first resolution of the League was sponsored 
by a local Labour Party whose spokesman in the conference was 
Sir Charles Trevelyan. It was a lengthy resolution remarkable 
mainly in the policy it advocated It assumed that war was on 
the way as an inevitable product of capitalism It saw in Fascism 
a logical development of capitalism and how directly it was 
related to war. Raising the alarm concerning the turmoil and 
crisis conditions it expressed the view that war was on the way. 
No one was clear from whence the war would come or what 
would be the character of the war except that it would be a 
capitalist war. What then should be done^ The Socialist League 
declared that its function was (this was the mind of Sir Stafford 
Cripps too and was to be tlie basis of his actions for some years 
ahead) : 

*To work within the Labour and Socialist International for an un- 
compromising attitude against war preparation; to pledge itself to take no 
part in war and to resist it with the whole force of the Labour Movement 
and to seek consultation foithwith with^the Trade Umon and Co- 
operative Movements with a view to the deciding and announcing to the 
country what steps, including a general strike, are to be taken to orgamse 
the opposition of the orgamsed working-class movement in the event of 
war or threat of war, and urges the National Joint bodies to make 
immediate approaches to endeavoui to secuie international action by the 
workers on the same lines.*' 

Elderly Sir Charles Trevelyan, one-time Minister in a Labour 
Government, an orator of great power, now let loose torrential 
eloquence in the tradition of Jaur&. He declared: 

“At no time has there been such a black outlook in the world The 
great instrument for keeping the peace, the League of Nations, some 
day will be the machinery for international safety, but it will be when 
hearts are different and when Governments are diffeient This 
resolution is one of action. . . . The lUers must know thal if war comes 
they will fight with a divided nation They can make then bouigeois 
wars themselves but they will make it without the workers. Until we 
reach that point, until there is a workers* movement bold enough to say 
that and to say it so that it is trumpeted throughout the world, there is 
no safety for the workers of any land . .** 

Mr. Percy Collick, a leader of the Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen's Union, followed with the declaration. 
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“All the woik of this Confeience this week, all yom aspiiations and all 
your resolutions are of no use unless you are perfectly clear and certain 
about the one that is before this Confeience at this moment . . ” 

Ml. H L. Elvin, a member of the Executive of the Socialist 
League, stepped to the platform after Gollick, declaring: ‘T 
believe that war is the acid test of Socialist conviction,’’ and 
added passion to the rising temper of the conference. And then, 
tall, powerful-voiced Dr. Dalton, on behalf of the Executive of 
the Party, rose and in stentorian tones said: 

“I rise to say that the Executive Committee accepts the resolution that 
has been moved We rejoice to see the using flame of hatied of war. 
We welcome the speeches that have been made . , ” 

And the resolution calling for a General Strike against an 
unspecified war was carried unanimously. But it did not end 
there Mr Arthur Henderson, Chairman of the Disarmament 
Conference, capturing the spirit of the Conference m an historic 
oration, sought to restore the faith of all m the League of Nations. 
So impressed was Sir Staiford that he rose in the conference and 
asked that the Executive immediately issue Henderson’s speech 
in pamphlet form for widespread distribution. 

From this conference Sir Stafford went forth and with the 
Socialist League campaigned the country. His energy seemed 
inexhaustible. With fanatical persistence he expounded his 
theme — ^for working-class unity against war and Fascism. In the 
succeeding months he wrote his book, Why Thu Socialism? 
which explained the reasons for the faith that was his. His 
contact with Socialists of other countries also extended. As 
Austria became increasingly subject to the pressure of Hitler, 
he wrote to Parmoor on March Gdi, 1934: 

“My dear Pa, 

. I have seen a great deal of people from Austria and the position 
IS very bad indeed. We tried to put some pressure on the Government 
here to help and it may have had some restraining influence, although it 
looks as if conditions were getting worse. The Trade Unions are doing 
their best to give some help to the Socialists. 

“The international situation geneially seems to be getting worse, and 
with the increase of our air and navy estimates the position seems to be 
becoming more hopeless . . ” 

This did not mean he was turning to pacificism. It meant that 
he distrusted capitalist governments. He did not think they 
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would use the arms for the right purpose and was accordingly- 
opposed to such governments having the arms. His popularity 
in the Labour Movement increased month by month and in 1934 
he was elected to the Executive of the Labour Party. The fears 
of more conservative Labour Party and Trade Union leaders 
mounted m almost equal ratio to Cripps’ popularity^ since his 
new role threatened their leadership More than that^ they feared 
the deeper political and social implications of the new Cripps 
crusade. 

Parmoor was exceedingly pleased. He was ambitious for his 
son and never slackened m his good advice. Writing to Stafford 
in October^ ^9343 ^ft^r a meeting with George Lansbury, he said. 

“My very dear Staff, 

“G Lansbury spent yesterday at Parmoor, much to the delight of 
Marion and myself You know that I have a gieat admiration for 
him and his book {My England) It is a poweiful work having regard to 
the conditions under which it was written 

“He spoke most kindly and generously about you I hope that you 
will see much of him and help him in his position as Leader in the House 
of Commons. 

“His views on the general outlook are and always have been similar to 
my own. I do not mean on every point, but in the mam diiections, and 
collective team action, to be successful, must have a certain element of 
give and take Please think of this, and of your father’s and Lansbury ’s 
views. *More haste less speed* are not counsels of despair but a just 
appreciation of the conditions of stable progress I am not afraid of the 
future in this world or elsewhere, but I want the time to come when you 
%vill be chief pilot of a strong Labour Party . . 

* * Y our V affectionate father, 

“p;* 

To which Stafford replied on October 17th, 1934* 

“My dear Pa, 

“Very many thanks for your letter I heard from G L I very much 
hope he "will remain on as leader m the House of Commons, as I think at 
the moment it is very vital I entirely agree about the *give and take* 
that IS necessary. If I did not I should no longer be in the Party, but I 
propose to stay there as long as the Party will have me I am quite 
certain that the one thing that is essential above all others at the present 
moment is umty ” 

Just about this time there occurred one of the greatest mining 
disasters in the history of the British coalfields. A terrific ex- 
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plosion at the Gresford Colhery m North Wales resulted in a 
death roll of 265 All Britain was staggered by the magnitude of 
the disaster. Naturally, an official enquiry had to be held before 
the Chief Inspector of Mines, Sir Henry Walker. Sir Stafford 
Cripps was asked by the miners to conduct their case with two 
representatives from the Miners’ Federation of Great Biitain. 
The mine-owners briefed two lawyers, Mr A. T. Miller, K.C., 
and Mr Hartley Shawcross, to represent them 
Such enquiries arc usually routine in their character but the 
magnitude of this disaster which had stirred the country de- 
manded the most exhaustive investigation Such an enquiry 
requires of any investigators, not merely a knowledge of the 
laws governing the operation of the mining industry, but an 
intimacy with the whole technique of mining To establish tlie 
facts was possible only by the examination of witnesses 

The enquiiy opened at Wrexham in October, and Sir Stafford 
appeared, free of charge, on behalf of the North Wales Miners’ 
Association. The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, not yet 
believing that a mere la\\jfyer would know the right questions to 
ask about a pit, was represented by its officials 

“Sir Stafford,” writes Geoffrey Wilson, “arrived in Wrexham 
the night before the enquiry opened without, as far as anybody 
knew, any detailed knowledge of the technical side of mining 
But he was fortunate in having as his technical adviser Mr. D. 
R. Grenfell (subsequently Minister of Mines in the Churchill 
wartime Coalition Government), one of the South Wales 
Miners’ Members of Parliament, and a fully qualified mine 
manager. Within thirty-six hours of his arrival in Wrexham, Sir 
Staflbrd began a cross-examination of the manager of the mine, 
which continued mercilessly for two and a halfdays. The cross- 
examination took the form at which Sir Stafford has no superior. 
So skilfully were the questions selected and put that the manager 
had no option but to agree with the course of the argument put 
forward by the questioner and there was universal admiration 
for the grasp of technical detail which Sir Stafford had acquired. 

“Day by day the newspapers gave the greatest prominence to 
the proceedings and everybody was shocked by the revelations 
which Sir Stafford’s ruthless cross-examination brought forth. 
He extracted from the management that a considerable time 
before the explosion dust samples had contained combustible 
matter verging on fifty per cent; that miners were firing sixty- 
three shots a shift even when it iv^as acknowledged to be 
dangerous to fire more than forty-five and the management had 
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done nothing to prevent this; there had never been a measure- 
ment of the air in the three districts where the explosion occurred; 
the junior inspector of mines had to admit that although twelve 
days before the explosion had occurred it had been reported to 
him that there was gas in the pit he had taken no steps to verify 
the report but had been content to accept the manager’s ex- 
planation that the gas was in a cavity.” 

As a result of the enquiry, which lasted thirty-five days, a 
manager of the mine was imprisoned and the Government had to 
respond to the indignation of the country concerning the 
revelations of the court by setting up a Royal Commission to 
enquire into the safety of the coal-mines throughout the country. 
Thus It happened that Sir StaflTord was increasingly in the public 
eye When he was not attacking the Government from the front 
Opposition bench, he was holding public attention by his 
criticism of the Labour policy from the platform of the Sociahst 
League And time and again he was hitting the news headlines 
with some handling of a case in the courts or winning the 
confidence and admiration of great bqjiies of workers by the way 
in which he used his great professional qualifications on their 
behalf His family friends admired him too. Lord Sankey wrote 
to Parmoor saying: 

“Stafford is malung a great name for himself. I admire him for his 
courage It is a great tribute to him that everybody recogmses his 
selflessness and honesty of purpose I hope he mil not overwork, that is 
his only danger.*’ 

Shortly after the Gresford enquiry, Stafford had a brief 
interlude from his activity in England He went to America, 
On April 15th, 1935, while at sea, he wrote to Parmoor: 

“My DEAREST Pa, 

“This IS a very nice simple clean steady boat and very empty Its only 
disadvantage is a rather tiymg disregard of punctuality We are 24? 
hours late and unless everything goes accoidmg to p’an may be 48 hours 
late, which mil probably upset all our plans hopelessly but we shall not 
know until we see John at New York.” 

[Cripps’ son was at this time travelling m America as a member of the 
Oxford debating team, winch included also Michael Foot and David 
Lems EE] 

“I have read Laski’s new book on the State which is really excellmt 
also George Soule’s The Coming American Resolution which is good too 
and one or two other books on economics, and a number of articles and 
pamphlets. 
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“The lathei vague news on the wiieless about Stresa doesn’t look too 
good It’s the old story of agi cements which no one trusts and which 
mean nothing but words. Every day makes me lealise the moie the 
futility of attempting any sort of permanence of agreement within 
Capitalism. It is very depressing I hope to see Roosevelt in 
Washington this week 

“God bless you both, 

“Staff ” 

Within a few weeks he was home again His trip could not be 
described as a holiday visit He went to Washington, New York, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto. He talked with President Roose- 
velt; Henry Wallace, who was then Secretary of Agriculture; 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labour, the Biitish Ambassador, 
newspaper editors, Averell Harriman, Drew Pearson; Justices of 
the Supreme Court, leaders of the American Federation of 
Labour, the American Socialist Party and officers of the Labour 
Movement, Ministers and lawyers When he arrived in Canada 
he visited Mr. Bennett, the Prime Minister, and many of the 
leading personalities of Canadian politics He returned at the 
beginning of May. 

Meanwhile he had posted an abstract of his conversation with 
President Roosevelt to his father, Lansbury and Attlee. He wrote 
it on April 17th, 1935, immediately after his visit to the 
President, from his quarters at the Mayflower Hotel in Washing- 
ton, DC It read 

“I lunched today alone with the President in his office, spending just 
an hour with him 

“He was extremely charming, frank and friendly and spoke both of 
American domestic affairs and international matteis. 

“He was oppressed with the difficulties of the situation and the 
international exchange and monetary situation troubled him. He was 
working towards a stable price level in teims of wholesale commodity 
prices in America trying to get back to the average level of 
when the bulk of the private indebtedness grew up m America, The 
index was 55 when he took office compared to 100 for the average of 
1924^27 and it had now risen to 80 and he hoped to get it back to 95-”100 
giadually, and then keep the dollar value fixed in terms of a commodity 
index. He was most anxious other countnes should do the same, at 
whatever level suited their internal economy, especially England, He 
deplored the storing up of gold in U S A, and stated that every dollar 
bill now had a backing of gold 1 55 dollars silver 25 cents whereas SB 
cents in all would be sufficient backing The U S.A would be only too 
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glad to exchange this gold for foreign paper if gold was required else- 
where and countries would stabilise their monetary values on wholesale 
commodity prices ‘It doesn’t matter much what the list of commodities 
is’ so long as it is stabilised on some list. 

“As to the expenditure of the 4^ billion dollars granted by Congress 
he was puzzled as to what peimanently effective form this expenditure 
could take Housing he looked upon as a temporary expedient 
Afforestation and soil erosion work was useful but would not absorb it 
all He IS most anxious not to cieate a large body of semi'-shlled workers 
and then leave them with nothing to do when the money is spent. 

“He was very pleased with the work that had been done in the camps 
for the younger men whereby 350,000 had been put to work and were 
contributing twenty-five dollars out of the thiity dollars paid them per 
month to the upkeep of their families 

“He was hankering after ‘small town’ development, that is a small 
urban centie working in with a surroimding rmal area and in effect 
exchanging their commodities — of the workeis doing pait time in the 
factories and pait time on the land, but realises that this can of course 
be no solution for the large industrial cerjfres 

“He likened the pioblem of the diversity of climates, populations, 
races and creeds in America to that in Eussia 

“He was very antagomstic to Father Coughlin and Huey Long He 
said that he had told Upton Sinclair he would back him if he would limit 
all his schemes to stiictly state matters, but that his suggestions as to 
currency and credit were impossible to inter-state commercial dealings 
“He hoped to get a measure of control over both monetary and credit 
policy through the new banking bill which would be sufficient to enable 
the value of the dollar to be controlled 

“It was not possible to get any distinctive impression as to general 
policy, which one got the idea of being experimental, with its sole positive 
objective the monetary idea outlined above 
“On the international side the fear of Japan was obviously quite real 
and there was a total disbelief in any pacific intentions of Germany, and 
when I suggested — ^to test the effect — ^that Germany might not really be 
so warlike as he suggested he said T hope you won’t become a second 
Lord Haldane*’ 

“We discussed the necessary economic basis for peace and he agreed 
on the necessity for some economic arrangement as to war materials in 
the world generally but thought it no good suggesting any inter- 
nationalisation scheme ‘as it would only be laughed at’, though he agreed 
nothing could be done as to disarmament till this was settled ‘It’s no 
good having another World Economic Conference’ showed that he was 
thoroughly disillusioned by that attempt. He was not very polite about 
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Simoa’ who is obviously not persona grata in this country any moie than 
he is at home He was lather despairing as to Peace prospects, though he 
agreed as to the wide-spread and sinceie desire of the people. I pointed 
out that this was ineffective and hopeless as fcheie was no lead of a 
leahstic kind given to it, pointing out the economic necessities of the 
situation, and that I believed if someone in his position could enunciate 
the proposition it would, although not immediately accepted, create a 
great impression and provide a rallying point foi peace-loving people to 
make their work effective 

“He was taken with the idea but said it would reqmre a lot of detailed 
working out and that he had at present nothing but the vague general 
conception of necessity If I could get a scheme or plan in broad outline 
worked out, it would inteiest him very much to see it and study it 
Before I left he was, I think, stiuck with the possibility of making some 
such proposal 

“These are the general lines of the talk, which covered a gieat number 
of other incidental matters My whole impression was of an honest 
anxious man faced by an impossible task — humamsing capitalism and 
making it work A man full ^f charm with whom it would be possible 
to discuss anything and settle most things if he trusted you/’ 

Parmoor acknowledged his son’s memorandum but did not 
discuss It, He was immersed in what was happening at Stresa 
and repeating his old struggle for the Geneva Protocol, On 
May 3rd^ 1935^ he wrote to Stafford. 

“Thank you very heartily for your lettei and the Memorandum of 
your talks with Koosevelt They are both of much interest to me, and I 
shall hope for a talk with you before long after your return Did you see a 
very short letter of mine in the Times on Stresa and Geneva^ You know 
that I am a believer in the League of Nations Covenant, but I found out 
at Geneva that Tories and officials of the Service departments and of the 
Foreign Office, although issuing any number of softly-worded peace 
suggestions, yet always desired to put the Geneva Protocol as far away 
as possible and to dimimsh its influence . 

“ I haie sent your Mcmoiandam to dear old George Lansbury. 

I hope he may come here for a shor^- visit, I am a gicat admuer of his 
and of his straighl-foiwaid simplicity I have just icad duougli again the 
Memorandum of your talk with Roosevelt, but it is too complicated to 
write about. I should much value a talk with you when there is time I 
have already witten about the League of Nations — in my opimon the 
Am ei leans have never cared really to understand its basic principle, 
although I saw many of them at Geneva/’ 
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In the same period the Labour Party geared its policy on 
foreign affairs to the League and its Covenant more ardently 
than ever before and forgot aU about its resolution of 1933. But 
not so Sir Stafford and the Sociahst League The Italians 
invaded Abyssinia, the developing war was coming nearer home 
and an answei had to be given to the question. ‘^‘^What are we to 
do about it^’’ The Labour Party was umnfluenced by the 
dubiety of the ^'NationaF’ Government’s attitude to the League, 
and urged that the League of Nations implement Article XVI 
of the Covenant and apply sanctions to force Italy to cease 
her war on Abyssinia Sir Stafford and the Socialist League 
opposed this policy. Stafford’s views differed from Parmoor’s, 
which appeared to be more favourable toward the policy of the 
Labour Party. 

Stafford kept Parmoor in touch witli the diplomatic situation* 

“March ISth, 1935 

“My DEAREST Pa, 

“You will probably have seen that I spol^ in the House on this matter 
[Foreign Policy] It seems to me that the position is getting very serious, 
but in spite of their large majority I think the Government was probably 
shaken up a bit as a result of the debate and the obvious interest which is 
being taken in the country on the Peace question. . . I had a very long 
talk with Maisky the other mght on the whole matter and he is very 
much alarmed at the Eastern situation and thinks that the only chance at 
the moment is to get an Eastern Pact of Mutual Assistance, but it does 
not look as though our Government is really going to press this on the 
Germans, and short of this nothing I think can even temporarily appease 
the Eastern difficulties . ” 

Stafford wrote more specifically, later, on the sanctions 
question and called from Parmoor the follow mg 

“Parmoor, “17th September, 1935. 

* * Henley-on-Thames 
“My dearest Staff, 

“We are delighled to hear that Lansbury is with you, and I only write 
further on the political outlook, because I think you have not quite 
understood my view from your letter. You say that you agree with me 
that we should not support the National Government m regard to 
sanctions, although our reasons for this differ I think that this puts my 
\jLew rather too high My objection was intended to be levelled against 
military sanctions because I believe myself that the difficulty can be 
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overcome without them, and that, if it comes to a question of military 
sanctions, there will be consideiable diffeience of opinion 

“Youi affect father, 

In the middle of the year the Socialist League held its Annual 
Conference at Bristol, where, after a great debate, the course Sir 
Stafford would pursue was finally decided. It had happened in 
the course of 1934 that Mr. J T. Murphy, who had become the 
General Secretary of the Socialist League, differed greatly from 
Sir Stafford in his estimate of the trends in the international 
situation, and the policy to be pursued He was permitted to 
submit an alternative resolution to the Conference as a means of 
sharpening the issues in the debate 

Murphy argued that whilst it was perfectly true that the 
“National” Government was pro-Fascist and its diplomacy 
aimed at a four-power pact of Britain, France, Germany and 
Italy against the Soviet Union, there was a fundamental conflict 
of interests between Germany and Britain, and Germany and 
France, which would drive them to war against each other, and 
Britain and France would be driven into an alliance with Soviet 
Russia despite the hatred of the capitalist Governments for the 
latter. He said it did not follow so simply as had been surmised 
that because of the mutual hatred of Germany and Japan for 
Soviet Russia they would necessarily declare war on Russia 
at the same time. It might be that Japan would utilise the pre- 
occupation of the Western Powers with the war in Europe to 
pursue her independent war on China and wait for a more 
convement moment to strike at Russia. He advocated, therefore, 
working-class support for “Collective Security” against the 
Fascist powers and an alliance of Britain, France and Soviet 
Russia. 

Sir Stafford held the view that: 

**If war comes before the workers in Great Britain have won power, that 
war will be an imperialistic war. A ^NationaF Government may claim to 
be fighting on behalf of the League system, in conjunction with the 
U.S S R ; it will in fact have led the country into war to preserve the 
interests of British Imperialism/* 

Visualising that the coming war would be a war of the 
capitalist states against the U S.S.R. he declared: 

“A Socialist Government, when it conies to power, should make it clear 
to the world that it will do everything possible to support the U.S.S E. 
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Negotiate a Treaty of Mutual Assistance with the USSR and 
with any other Socialist States . 

But he warned the workers 

“not to be misled into support of a war entered into by a ‘NationaF or 
capitalist Government in the name of the League of Nations, nor to over- 
estimate the effect of the entry of the USSR, into the League 

A natural sequel to this development, when the Labour Party 
Executive announced its policy of support for League sanctions 
against Italy, was Sir Stafford’s resignation from the National 
Executive of the Labour Parly in order to be more free to 
expound his own views. At the same time, this meant he would 
cease to be an Opposition front bench leader too and break his 
partnership with George Lansbury and Clement Attlee 

This was a disappointment to Parmoor, who wrote to Stafford* 

“19th September, 1935. 

“Many thanks for your letter and the leport of your speech. I do not 
disgmse my disappointment at the lesignaiion of your position on the 
governing body of the Laboui Party and wish that I could have a talk 
with you The decision whether to resign on an inability to uphold the 
whole programme of a party, though agreeing with a great pait of it, is 
always a difficult one, and must be decided by the person interested with 
courage and sincerity. I do not doubt the choice but still regret it ” 

Stafford nevertheless maintained his position and answered: 

“Goodfellows, September 20th, 1935 

“My dearest Pa, 

“Thank you for your letter. I thought the matter of resignation over 
very carefully and I was quite convinced at the present moment, with so 
much imcertamty and differences of view in the Party, it was wiser to 
get out of the Executive in order to show people where I stood. 

“I quite realise that the smaller Nations at Geneva have a great desiie 
for protection, but it has become more and more obvious every year that 
the League is being run by France and England for purely imperialist 
purposes, and I think the people must be made to face up to this or else 
we shall be led under the banner of the League to another imperialist 
war. 

“Yours ever, 

“Staff ” 

Momenloab changes were afoot. The time had come when it 
would no longer be possible for a pacifist of the type of George 
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Lansbury to hold the reins of leadership When the Labour Party 
Conference met at Brighton in 1935 the Labour Party was 
nearer to a spht than at any time since the departure of the 
I L.P. The Italian war on Abyssinia was the issue of the day and 
two men would hold the centre of attention. They were Sir 
Stafford and Mr George Lansbury. The Brighton Conference 
of 1935 saw Sir Stafford in bitter conflict with the leadership of 
the Party. 

Dr. Hugh Dalton opened fire for the Executive He made it 
perfectly clear that the Labour Movement of Britain was ^'firmly 
united in its opposition to the policy of imperialist aggression’ % 
and the conference 

'‘Called upon the British Government in co-operation -with other 
nations represented at the Council and Assembly of the League to use 
all the necessary measures provided by the Covenant to prevent Italy’s 
unjust and rapacious attack on the temtoiy of a fellow member of the 
League The Conference pledges its firm support of any action con- 
sistent with the principles and statutes of the League to restrain the 
Italian Government and iff uphold the authority of the League in 
enforcing peace . ” 

He quoted Sir Stafford’s speeches on Japan’s invasion of 
Manchuria. Having cast Sir Stafford and George Lansbury 
aside^ he went on to make a most powerful speech justifying the 
policy of the Labour Movement. 

Sir Stafford promptly followed Hugh Dalton. Without any 
preamble he went direct to the difference between himself and 
the Party Executive: 

“Let me go straight to the heart of the controversy so far as I am 
concerned. To me the central factor in oux decision must turn, not so 
much upon what we as a country should or should not do, but upon who 
IS in control of our actions I cannot rid my mind of the sordid history of 
capitalist deception. The empty hollow excuses of which I was then 
fool enough to believe, echo through the arguments of tochiy, the 'War 
to end War’, the need to fight to save democracy, the cry to crush the 
foul autocracy of Prussian militaiism, all have their counterparts in 
today’s arguments, * . . When economic sanctions are applied a state of 
war automatically exists, and we must be prepared to defend those 
sanctions against military attack. We must envisage the possibility of 
war. Whether we call it military sanctions or war matters not; it is the 
same thing That means the use by our Government of the workers for 
military action against the workers, in this ease, of Italy . . If the 
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attack on Italian Fascism turns to an Italian revolution as some people 
hope, our ‘NationaF Government 'vvill not use its forces to assist the 
Italian workers to freedom I certainly do not and cannot trust the 
capitalists, and I have heard no arguments which would convince me 
that it IS right to tiust them not to misuse their military power in the 
future as they have always done in the past . • Had we a workers’ 
Government in this country, as they have in Eussia, the whole situation 
would be completely different Then, with a Socialist Government there 
would be no iisk of imperialist and capitalist aims being pursued, as 
today it is certain they are being, and will be, pursued. . . 

‘'No League system has a reality within imperialism. ... I have been 
accused of changing my views on this topic. I have changed them, 
because events have satisfied me that now the League of Nations, with 
three major powers outside it, has become nothing but the tool of the 
satiated Imperialist powers France and Great Britain determine its 
use. , . . 

. I wish to God the workers were in control in this country and so 
could make their power effective as the Russian workers can do today in 
their own country.” ^ 

A voice called: ‘^Through the League.’’ 

Not to be side-stepped, he retorted: 

“Through their own Government which they control That is the vital 
factor If we feel a desperate urge to do something at all costs in the 
present situation, we must fall back on the attempt to use working-class 
sanctions Those at least we can keep wnthin the workers’ control ” 

Marchbanks, the leader of the Railwaymen’s Union, would 
have nothing to do with this talk of ‘ Vorkers’ sanctions” and 
shouted" “Let those who will not observe the decision of the 
Annual Conference . . . get out.” 

A miners’ leader referred to Sir Stafford as the ‘‘most colourful 
figure which the workers of this country have produced since 
Mosley” ^ 

Clement Attlee, one-time supporter of unilateral disarmament, 
former Under-Secretary for War, who had acclaimed the 1933 
resolution for a General Strike against war, turned on his erst- 
while colleague He did not think that sanctions against 
Mussolini would lead to war. Then came George Lansbury to 
make his pathetic swan-song, re-aflSrming his renunciation of 
force. 

There was not a man or woman in that conference who did 
not realise that Lansbury’s declaration was the wind-up of the 
career of a remarkable man in the leadership of the Labour 
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Movement There was not one who did not realise that he could 
no longer remain in the leadership of the Party, and that he 
would resign immediately But that was not enough for Mr. 
Ernest Bevin This short, physically powerful, sombre figure 
whose whole career had been full of personal grievances, ambled 
to the platform to mouth the obvious and boot the aged leader 
as he fell from grace. 

He accused Lansbury of ' 'taking his conscience from body to 
body, asking to be told . . . what to do with it."*" That, of course 
was not Lansbury’s "crime’’. It was just the opposite of that 
Lansbury had pitted his conscience against the conference and 
refused to be told "what to do with it”. But having disposed 
of Lansbury, Bevm turned his attention to Sir Stafford, whom he 
attacked with great bitterness. He opened fire in this way. 

“People have been on tins platform talking about the destruction of 
capitalism. The middle classes are not doing too badly as a whole under 
capitalism and Fascism Lawyers and members of other professions 

have not done too badly . . ** 

# 

That was his “comradely” introduction to his counter-attack 
on Sir Stafford. Of course, this was not the first time Bevin and 
Cnpps had been in conflict They had opposed each other in the 
1932 Conference when Sir Stafford stood for the nationalisation 
of all the banks and Bevin opposed the nationalisation of the 
Joint Stock Banks. Bevin, too, resented the existence of the 
Sociahst League, which he regarded as Cripps’ personal 
organisation of political power within the Labour Party. Bevin 
had also all the class prejudice of the conservative working man 
against the intellectuals. He proceeded to mobilise this pre- 
judice, which is strongly entrenched in the Trade Unions, 
instead of dealing with the issue of Stafford’s anti-war and anti- 
Fascist policy. He accused Cripps of wilfully staying away from 
Executive meelings, and, referring to one occasion on which 
Stafford was absent, said: 

“And so vital was it to yon, that Cripps never turned up. If I feel 
bitter, please understand it. I cannot play with my members like this.” 

Having launched this accusation of absenteeism against 
Stafibrd he then accused him of attempting to split the Party. 
He went on: 

“And who am I to let my personality protrude as compared with this 
great Movement’’ Who is any man on this platform? I do sincerely ask 
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this Conference to appreciate the Trade Unionist's position Sir Stafford 
Cripps said there would be no split He has done his best 

That was not enough From the accusation of ‘Splitter’’ he 
proceeded to accuse Cripps of having delivered to the Executive 
of the Labour Party a '^cowardly stab in the back’’ by his 
resignation from that body when he could no longer agree with 
them on policy The bitterness with which Bevm waged his 
fight against Cripps on this occasion revealed to all the world 
that these two men had little in common beyond their member- 
ship of the same party It almost appeared^ on this occasion, 
that Bevin was intent on driving Stafford out of the Party whilst 
the going was good Certainly great changes had to take place 
in the political history of the Labour Movement before these two 
would be found walking in step as leaders of the same Govern- 
ment and Party. 

The conference debate continued Poor George Lansbury 
tried to explain how wrong Bevm was in his personal attacks 
upon him. Stafford ignored the personal attack and went his 
way It did appear at one moment as if the Labour Party was on 
the verge of a big ‘Spurge” until Mr. Herbert Morrison, adroit as 
always, wound up the debate with a speech calculated to calm the 
troubled scene with a plea for toleration Nevertheless, the 
conference supported the Executive and defeated Sir Stafford’s 
policy. George Lansbury departed from the leadership But 
Stafford Cripps held to his view and decided to fight back 



CHAPTER 9 


IN AND OUT 

A S soon as the Brighton Conference ended Sir Stafford went 
his independent way, unperturbed by Mr. Ernest Bevin’s 
exhibition of mass power But the political mood of the country 
was against him. The Labour Party’s advocacy of 'Collective 
Security” through the League of Nations was exceedingly 
popular. The League of Nations Union, ostensibly a non- 
party organisation founded after the First World War to 
popularise the League of Nations, cleverly harnessed the feeling 
throughout the country and carried through what became famous 
as the Peace Ballot. Thorough the Ballot, 11,500,000 people, 
almost unanimously, voted for the British Government to carry 
out Its obligations to the League of Nations and its Covenant, 
including the use of economic sanctions, collective security and 
the reduction of armaments 

From an attitude of scofEng at the Peace Ballot, the Govern- 
ment suddenly made a tactical manoeuvre and appeared to 
accept the "will of the people” with an eye on an imminent 
General Election. It even led the League of Nations to apply 
limited sanctions against Italy This gave some substance to the 
idea that after all the "National” Government did really stand 
for the League of Nations and all it implied. 

The "old hands”, Baldwin and MacDonald, were not infants 
in electioneering and preparing for elections Trimming their 
sails to the Peace Ballot results, they also seized upon the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee, commemoradng the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of King George V's coionation, to make it into a really 
fine Conservative Party "Jubilee”. So Sir Stafford Cripps, at 
Gaxton Hall in September, 1935, ^g^tin hit the headlines of 
Britain’s newspapers by saying of this event: 

“The new phenomenon in onr national life of a S^-year Jubilee has 
been sedulously surrounded by the politicians with a well-cultivated 
ballyhoo from which they hope and indeed boast that they will derive 
electoral benefit . . It is understandable and reasonable that the 
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people should express their loyalty to then nation through the medium 
of a titular sovereign on appropriate occasions. 

‘'Apart fiom that aspect of the question, there is every reason in the 
tragic and depiessed circumstances of the workers today why they should 
accept an opportunity for the relief and escape of a national jollification 

“But neither of these matteis oflPers justification for a ruling class 
utilising the loyalty of the people for the purpose of assisting them in an 
electoral campaign The expenditure of laige sums of money up and 
down the country to this end cannot be justified. The Conservative Party 
have claimed as their own the National Flag and the National Anthem, 
and they desire to monopolise for then own purpose the national 
loyalty 

That speech raised a storm To describe the celebration as 
“ballyhoo’’ shocked the conscience of every newspaper editor, 
and It was at once linked up with Cripps’ earlier speech on 
“Buckingham Palace” and given a republican slant Once 
again he had “put his foot in it” for his Labour Party colleagues. 
But he was seeing things a little clearer than they He saw that 
Baldwin was skilfully out-manoeuvring them for the election. 

In a broadcast on October 25th, 1935, Baldwin said: “We do 
not want and no one \*» dl propo-jo Ir igc forces for this country ” 
Three days later he c'rq)I asjscJ iliis b) declaring 

“There has not been, theie is not, and there will not be any question 
of huge armaments or materially mcreased forces.” 

So well did he pursue his campaign that he completely took 
the wind out of the Labour Party’s sails 

On October 15th the Labour newspaper, the Daily Herald, as 
good as handed the General Election to the Government. It 
reported: 

“The General Election will be fought on domestic issues and not 
exclusively on foreign policy. Six months ago it looked as if foreign 
policy would dominate the election Between Labour and the Tories 
there was a gulf that seemed unbridgeable on foreign policy. Now, 
inci edible as ic would have seemed six months ago, the Government is 
fauppoiLmg ihe League ” 

The “National” Government issued its election manifesto 
saying * 

“The League of Nations will remain as heretofore the keystone of 
British policy We shall continue to do all in our power to uphold 
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the Covenant and to maintain and exercise the efficiency of the 
League 

Sir Stafford was taken in neither by the ‘^ballyhoo’’ of the 
Jubilee or the cooing of Mr Baldwin He saw that some trick 
was being played and in a speech at Birmingham, immediately 
after the Labour Party Conference, he said* 

“Why is it that the Government have rushed the present election upon 
the countiy, right on top of the mumcipal elections^ Because the 
Government are afraid that if it took place any latei the ciooked bargain 
which IS going to be made with Mussolini, wheieby a ‘sphere of influence' 
over Abyssinia will be given to the Italians, will be flung back in the 
Government's own face The acid test of the Government's sincerity will 
be whether Ethiopian independence emeiges from this scuffie as it was 
last January " 

The election came in November, 1935. Campaigning in 
elections had by now become a commonplace incident in Cripps’ 
political life He flung himself into this election with all his 
usual ardour. This time it was a straight fight between himself 
and a Major Church who stood as a “National Labour” candi- 
date, i.e a supporter of the MacDonald group The major was 
defeated from the word “go”. 

Stafford’s agent, Rogers, an exceedingly able organiser, 
marshalled his supporters enthusiastically and Stafford was 
unsparing in his efforts. Isobel Cripps joined in to campaign 
amongst the women of the constituency, and Stafford was 
returned triumphantly with a 7,000 majority in the election held 
on November 14th, 1935. 

The Tones polled ten and a half million votes to Labour’s 
eight and a half million The “National” Government won 387 
seats to 154 seats for the Labour Party Promptly, the Hoare- 
Laval double-crossing of Abyssinia, as foreshadowed by Sir 
Stafford, was effected and the Labour Movement was protest- 
ing on December 17th against the outrageous betrayal of League 
principles. No wonder Sir Stafford wrote m those days: 

“The world will get tired of ‘perflde Albion' ard we shall be set upon 
one day and left an isolated carcase to be picked by the new imperialisx 
vultures. Bobbed of our Empire and with no socialist confederation to 
take Its place we shall indeed be the victim of a most unhappy end." 

Early in 1936 Stafford wrote to his father 
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I am afraid the Labour Party leadership at the piesent time is 
extremely unsatisfactory It is both hesitant and weak, and the Party 
m the House of Commons are not at all satisfied with it, but things mil 
just have to go on as they are for the present, as the trouble is that the 
Party itself has no clear idea of its objectives or strategy. 

“I fear we are moving towards a capitalist concentration of power in 
this country which is likely to draw the Trade Umon and Labour 
elements with it I agree with you that it is essential within Democracy 
to have a party form of Government with clear-cut distinction between 
Paity policies 

'T am busy doing meetings in the country, but I am not taking any 
particular part in the House of Commons woik as it is very difficult to do 
without making an apparent line of cleavage in the House which I think 
IS unwise to develop at all at the present time ** 

Stafford was getting further and further away from Parmoor’s 
policy although Stafford did much which Parmoor approved. 
The latter affectionately followed every step of his son with deep 
interest and concern. On reading an interview which Stafford 
had given to the Mws Chronicle in Ai^gust, 1936, on the new 
extension of the war to Spain, he wrote: 

*T am delighted with your mteiview today in the News Chronicle It 
does not place the danger, underlying the present spread of Fascism and 
wai , too high Blum's policy deserves the support of every right-thinking 
^jan and places freedom and peace as the mainstays of the progress of 
foivilisation There can be no compromise such as the present Govern- 
ment appears to desire " 

Shortly after the Franco revolt in Spain, George Lansbury, 
whose friendship with the Cripps family had grown with the 
years, visited Parmoor and the two elderly men showed to each 
other their concern for the course Stafford was taking Parmoor 
wrote to Stafford on August 19th about their talk. 

** Lansbury spent yesterday with us at Parmoor, and we talked a good 
deal of your future He is evidently very anxious that you should resume 
your place on the Executive Committee of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, and stressed the view that it was a real drawback to the Labour 
Party Executive that you were not a member. Naturally I agreed with 
him and I hope you %vill tlnnk the matter over. One point was especially 
in his mind, that the Labour Party ought io make a move now, and press 
the Government to declare what they intend to do in the existing 
Spamsh crisis 

‘T should like to bring about a meeting of you and Lansbuiy, as soon 
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as it can be conveniently ai ranged, and I am sure if you make a move, 
you V ill find a 1 eady lesponse from him ” 

General Franco and his officers openly backed by Hitler and 
Mussolini had struck a military blow at the Liberal Republican 
Government of Spain which had just been elected. The Liberal 
Government of Spain had been accepted into the League of 
Nations. Its representative had taken his place at the Assembly 
of the League. The world was shocked by the spread of war to 
Europe and feared its further extension. And the question was 
askedj *'‘What should Britain do about it?” There was no panic 
in the ranks of the ‘^National” Government. The pattern of its 
policy from 1931 had become clearly defined. As it had aided 
the Japanese and Mussolini and made a deal with Hitler, so it 
would facilitate the triumph of Franco and use the League for 
the pui pose. 

The question this time was not that of the application of 
sanctions by the League, but whether the constitutionally- 
elected Government of^Spain, recognised as a member of me 
League of Nations, was entitled to obtain arms from othar 
countries in order to restore law and order within its owli 
territory. Franco was obtaining arms galore from Hitler anii 
Mussolini The democratic republicans were getting none. Th^ 
League Governments declared for ^^Non-Intervention” in 
dispute and, behold, the Labour movements of Britain anc 
France echoed the Non-Interventionists. 

When the Spanish Fascist revolt began against the Republican 
Government Cripps was naturally on the opposite side to that of 
the ‘‘^National” Government. When the Edinburgh Conference 
met in October, 1936, he was ready for the next stage of the 
struggle with the Labour Party Executive. What a scene! Real 
war was on the agenda of the Conference. There was no time 
now for Jauresian flights of oratory about war in general. They 
were to be put to the ‘^^acid test”, and the Trade Union leaders 
had a,lrea(ly lined up the Labour Movement behind the policy of 
"'Non-Intcivention ’ They had now to get endorsement from 
the conference. It was known that two delegates were on their 
way from Spain to tlic coiifcicncc On witli the debate, then, 
and get it over before the delegates arrive! The Rt, Hon. 
Arthur Greenwood, Deputy-Leader of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, led the way, seeking endorsement of ‘^Non- 
Intervention”. 

He struck the right chords of sympathy: 
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All of us feel alike in our heaits about the tragedy of Spam today, and 
in what I have to say I want you to believe that those who have 
spent very many weary hours and many sleepless mghts over this pro- 
blem feel as you feel about the events of the past two months 

admit and have said in pubhc, and I have written, that I legard this 
policy of non-intervention as a very, very bad second best . 

But that was the only policy he had to recommend Then 
Grenfell, another member of the National Council of Labour, an 
M P. and miners’ leader, followed him and finally got himself 
into the position of accusing those who disagreed with the policy 
of non-intervention of being 'Warmongers” 

Mr Bevin advised the coherence delegates "not to vote . . . 
as if this Report confirms Non-Intervention, but confirms the 
active work that the National Council is trying to do, and back 
Its efforts to assist Spain to the best of its ability.” 

How to vote for "Non-Intervention” and against "Non- 
Intervention” with one and the same vote, he did not explam. 
They voted for "Non-Intervention”. ^ 

Two days later the Spanish delegates appeared on the plat- 
form and after they had moved the conference profoundly, and 
made the delegates feel ashamed, the Executive sent Mr Attlee 
and Mr. Greenwood by night train to London to see Mr 
Neville Chamberlain After a chat with him they took the tram 
back again and told the conference how moved Mr Chamber- 
lain was too, and how he had promised to look at the documents 
That started the argument again but once more the poweiful 
Mr. Bevm came down with his full weight, not for ending the 
disastrous policy of supporting "Non-Intervention” but m 
favour of "his officers sitting on the doorstep of Downing Street 
until a satisfactory reply was forthcoming”, concerning the legal 
validity of the accusation against Hitler and Mussolini. Sir 
Stafford managed to persuade the conference to accept the 
change of words in the resolution which would make it clear that 
at least the conference itself was convinced that the Fascists had 
broken the "Non-Intervention Pact”. Having expressed that 
conviction and having enthusiastically sung the "Red Flag” to 
show how their hearts had been moved to send bandages and 
cigarettes, Mr. Bevin’s two-way vote went out to cheer Franco 
on his way "Non-Intervention” had won. And the war rolled 
on with Britain in retreat all along the line 
The day after the conference had affirmed the policy of Non- 
Intervention in Spam it had to face the oncoming war again. 
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The Executive of the Labour Party, in conjunction with the 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress, had discussed 
the question of Labour’s attitude to the Government’s re- 
armament programme The Executive of the Labour Party came 
forward to the conference with a remarkable resolution It read 
thus 

“ Aimed strength of the countries loyal to the League must be 
conditioned by the armed strength of the potential aggie&sor. The 
Conference, therefore, reaffirms the policy of the Labour Party to 
maintain such defence forces as are consistent with our countiy’s re- 
sponsibility as a member of the League of Nations . * 

Dr Hugh Dalton had to introduce this. Mr Arthur Hender- 
son, Chairman of the dying Disarmament Conference, seconded 
the lesolution 

Once again the conference was open for the struggle with the 
pacifists. Then Mr. Herbert Morrison set out to prove that the 
resolution was a change in Labour policy which was not a 
change Up jumped Sir^ Stafford. He would have none of this 
facing both ways at once He referred back tire resolution. 
Sir Stafford said 

‘T want to make the Conference realise that if they pass, or whether 
they reject, this document, they will not be recording any decision upon 
the vital matter that is before them We are not concerned with the 
foreign policy of a Labour Government That we have affirmed, and this 
document itself is a reaffirmation of it What we aie vitally concerned 
with IS the action of the chief Opposition and as to whether that Op- 
position ought to make use of the British ‘NationaP Government and the 
arms that it desires to acqmre for the purpose of resisting the inter- 
national menace of Fascism, or whether on the other hand we ought to 
dissociate ourselves entirely from the policy of the National Government 
and oppose that policy and oppose rearmament, which is the central 
feature of that policy today. . Do not let us try to slip out of that 
decision by a documcnl that could be interpreted as Dr Dalton inter- 
preted it or as Mr IIcibeiL Morrison interpreted it — two totally 
divergent views . 

Mr. Bevin demanded that the conference should not ^^pass the 
buck” to the Parliamentary Labour Party, which is precisely 
what the conference did and left the Parliamentary Labour 
Party to decide to support re-armament when expedtont 

When Stafford Cripps left that conference he knew what he 
wanted and how he thought he could get it. He still wanted a 
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British United Front of the Working Class against the National 
Government. He was still interpreting politics from the class 
struggle point of view in opposition to the Labour Party 
Executive. He regarded the National Government as the arch- 
enemy and now set forth to make a joint campaign with the 
Socialist League, the Independent Labour Party and the 
Commumst Party But before his plans could mature he was 
thrust into the forefront of public attention by a sensational event 
which stirred the entire country 

On December loth, 1936, &ng Edward VIII abdicated his 
throne in order to marry the American lady, Mrs. Simpson, who 
had some time previously divorced her husband. The proposed 
marriage shocked the Church conscience and there was some 
query as to whether such a marriage would be m conformity 
with the Constitution. The press asked the constitutional lawyer, 
Sir Stafford, for his opinion. He answered thus * 

‘'Granted that we are to continue wth a constitutional monarchy in 
this country, I personally cannot see any sufficient reason for forcing the 
abdication of the King because of the choiceihe has made The only way 
in which the position could be altered would be by the passage of a law at 
the request of the King and in a form assented to by him Mr Baldwin 
has stated that the Government will not imtiate any such legislation. 
With this attitude I agree, as it seems to me to be quite unnecessary to 
deal with the present case as exceptional It is important that people 
should realise that there is no such thing known to our laws as mor- 
ganatic m,xriiao e The King s wife — ^whoever she may be — ^is the Queen 
Consort Ihe more vexed question that is raised is whether in this 
matter of his marriage the King is bound as a constitutional monarch to 
accept the advice of his Mimsters The answer to that question in- 
dubitably is, ‘Yes, he is bound ’ 

King George VI succeeded his brother. About the time of the 
Coronation some months later Stafford again hit the head- 
lines of the newspapers This Ume he protested against the 
extravagance of the celebrations and their exploitation as a 
political stunt by the Tory Party He said. 

‘Tn all this Coronation bunting 01 bunkum the Government appear to 
have ovei looked the essential natme of the struggle which is proceeding 
in this country. I have no objection, let me say in parenthesis, to people 
celebiating if they wish on any proper occasion . . But the present 
Circus which is being earned on and orgamsed, for which the Government, 
incidentally are paying three quarters of a nnlhon out of national fimds — 
apart from the milhons which are being spent municipally all over the 
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countiy — ^is simply being imi as a political stunt by the Conseivative 
Paxty ’’ 

That set every newspaper in the country after him in spite of 
the fact that he had always been a supporter of a constitutional 
monarchy in Britain 

Meanwhile, in January, 19375 with the plans well laid for the 
‘^Unity"’ campaign, Cripps joined with William Mellor, Aneurin 
Sevan, M P , G R, Strauss, M.P , and Ellen Wilkinson, M.P , 
in the launching of a new journal called The Tribune, In its first 
number he wrote an article in which he said . 

*Tt IS the business of every one of us by some means or anothei to 
biing back to the Labour Party that couiage and self-belief which is the 
basis of victory 

“We are often urged to make good lesolutions on the fiist of January 
They seldom last long, if made, because so often they axe about small 
things that concern our pxivate vrelfare To-day I ask you to write this 
resolution I pledge to my fellow woikers throughout the woxld my faith 
to strive increasingly to w(?xk for unity as a step to power, by which 
power the workers shall control their lives in peace and security 

This set the tone of the new campaign There was no doubt 
about Cripps’ opposition to the leaders of the Labour Party in 
those days Two weeks after launching The Tribune^ at a special 
conference of the Socialist League, the Unity campaign was 
launched. The essence of the campaign, which was really 
anathema to the Labour Party leaders, was co-operation between 
the Socialist League, the Independent Labour Party and the 
Communist Party. They had agreed to cease attacking each 
other and sought to make an alliance with the Labour Party in 
rousing public opinion against the foreign policy of the National 
Government and for the unity of the three parties in the next 
election When that campaign started there was no doubt 
whatever as to who would be its leader Sir Stafford Cripps was 
the man Remarkable meetings were licld in the great industrial 
towns and cities. Cripps, Pollitt, Brockway, Bevan, Strauss, 
Gallacher, all appeared on the same platforms calling for the 
‘‘United Front of the Working Class to fight Fascism and War.” 

Professor Harold Laski, a member of the Labour Party 
Executive, gave the campaign his blessing although he was not 
sanguine about the possibilities of its success. He was very 
doubtful about the campaign winning the support of the Trade 
Unions; without the allegiance of at least some of the big 
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organisations they could not hope for success Neither Stafford’s 
father nor the Webbs were at all happy about Stafford’s new 
venture. In fact, they found the general trend of things most 
disturbing, Sidney Webb expressed their views in a letter to 
Parmoor just after he had contributed articles to The Tribune 
which he thought should have been rejected on the grounds of 
policy He was puzzled as to why Stafford and the editor, 
William Mellor, should have accepted them. Of the general 
situation he wrote 

“I fully agree with youi feeling of vexation and even disgust at the 
way things are being managed — ^whether by the Cabinet 01 the Executive 
of the Labour Party, or m the wider field of the League of Nations and 
international relations generally The piospect for the woild during the 
few years that you and I have to spend in it seem to me extremely dark. 
But I try to lemember that those who aie not actually hn the saddle’ 01 
‘at the wheel’ are necessarily unaware of very important considerations 
We cannot expect to be able to form a valid judgement about com- 
plications about which we are necessarily ignorant. All that I feel able to 
do IS to think my own thoughts and give them such utterance as oppor- 
tumty allows ” 

After these observations Webb (Lord Passfield) turned to 
Stafford’s new campaign and said of this: 

“We are perturbed about Stafford’s lecent action in getting the 
Socialist League to enter into alliance with the I L P and the Com- 
mumst Party m flat defiance of the Labour Party ruling We have had no 
opportumty of talking it over with Stafford, and do not even know 
whether he had led the action or been outvoted I can’t see any ad- 
vantage in what is called the ‘ Umted Front* where umty is most necessary, 
namely, m elections, as ther^can be no allocations of constituencies 
among the several sections (the example of France is misleading as 
there the second ballot makes things easier) In Great Britain the 
alliance with the Commumst Party serves only to swell, by a small 
fraction, the numerical strength of a meeting or demonstration; and that 
only at the cost of lessemng its effect on a hostile Cabinet or on 
employers or other classes prejudiced against Commumsm as being 
unchristian* 

“I wrote two articles m The Tribune at Stafford’s request for the 
second and third issues, on ‘The future of the British Labour Move- 
ment’ I wrote them before hearing anything of the move for a ‘Popular 
Front’ Feeling that their effect was against this I submitted the articles 
m typescnpt to Stafford suggesting that, if they were not ‘in tune’, he 
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should return them to me as unsxu table. But to my bewilderment both 
he and Mellor welcomed them Now I am more bewildered than ever as 
to what Stafford’s line is He may be right in giving up his position inside 
the Labour Party and taking on the role of a preacher or prophet? m the 
wilderness, it he is convinced of the ultimate rightness of his gospel But 
I am a pedestiian accustomed all my life to be in a minority and looking 
for nothing but being outvoted, and nevertheless going on smiling and 
willing to talk — ^rel3n[ng, I must confess, on my confident assurance that 
the majority will, whatever they now think, ‘come my way’ m the end* 
The will ultimately convince, either me, or the majority The only 
puzzle to me is horv best can I put my particular view forward, not what 
my view is 

Undeterred, stubbornly, Stafford proceeded on his way. The 
campaign waxed fast and furious Tremendous meetings were 
held up and down the country and the press and the heads of 
institutions reacted according to their political bias, Stafford 
sought to stage a great United Front meeting in the Albert Hall, 
London, but the trustees refused him the use of the auditorium. 
Promptly, he countered their refusal with an effort to bring 
political pressure to reverse the decision. He wrote to Stanley 
Baldwin, John Simon, Ramsay MacDonald, Winston Churchill, 
Lloyd George, Archibald Sinclair and Clement Attlee, saying: 

“My dear — 

“I am writing to ask your assistance in a personal matter which I 
believe to be of some importance I know you have often expressed 
yourself m favour of freedom of speech m the past and I therefore ask 
you in the concrete case mentioned below to put these beliefs into 
practice by using your influence as a well-lmown public figure in the 
political life of the country 

“I applied for use of the Albert Hall on a date upon which I had 
ascertained that it was free, but the Trustees have refused it to me 
without offering any reason The only conceivable reason can be that 
they disapprove of my political views. 

“I would ask you therefore to write a letter to the Trustees, in your 
personal capacity, protesting against the action that they have taken, 
and thus help m making a reality of the professions of freedom of 
speech, of which this is a most flagrant demal/’ 

The Prime Minister acknowledged receiving Cripps’ letter but 
declared that 

“the matter of the use of the Albert Hall for a meeting is quite outside 
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my province and I should not think it right to inteivene in the matter in 
any way*” 

Ramsay MacDonald, from the Privy Council office, wrote that 

‘‘It is quite impossible foi me to divide myself into a private person and 
the Lord President of the Council m any relations I may have with the 
Tiustees of the Albert Hall ” 

From Lloyd George came support for Cripps. He wrote* 

“I think the conduct of the Trustees of the Albert Hall is monstrous 
and that a protest ought to be registered against it by all those who 
believe m liberty of speech I will either wiite direct to the Trustees or 
send a letter to the Press in the couise of the next few days*” 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, Liberal Party leader, and Clement 
Attlee, Labour Party leader, supported Cripps’ request. 

From Winston Churchill came a characteristic reply. 

“12th March, 1937 

“Dear Cripps, 

“I cannot feel that right of free speech is directly involved in the 
inability of a particular person to procure a particular hall I do not 
therefore feel myself impelled to come to your assistance You are, 
unless I am misinformed, working in political association with the 
Commumsts at the present time And it has always been their rule, 
whenevei they have the power, forcibly to suppress all opinions but their 
own This also would make the case you mention by no means a good 
occasion on which to make a protest to the Public. Most people will 
think that the Commumsts have a pretty good run over here, certainly 
much better than they are given by the German Nazis, by whom, if I 
remember rightly, you declared it would be a good thing if we were 
conquered Excuse my frankness in dealing with the points you raise 

“Yours sincerely, 

“Winston S. Churchill.” 

Cripps retorted on March 13th, 1937: 

“Thank you for your letter of the 12th of March. You are quite light 
that I am working m political association with the Commumsts at ihe 
present time in order, not to obtain power foi the Commumsts, but in 
order to obtain power for the Labour Party, who like myself have always 
expressed the view that freedom of speech is essential to Democracy, 
even to the extent of supporting your belief that you should be allowed 
to use the broadcasting. 
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“I do not appieciate your refeience to the Communists being allowed 
a pretty good run over here They are as entitled in a Democratic 
country to a good run and the use of a recogmsed Public Hall as are the 
Fascists, youi self 01 Mr Baldwin 

‘Tf you will take the trouble to lefer to the press and the coriection 
which I issued as legaids my Stockpoit speech to which you refer, you 
will see that you are misquoting me 

‘T am delighted at your fiankness because it shows as I suspected that 
you are keener on downing the Commumst than on supporting freedom 
of speech 

*T shall probably be sending to the press the whole of the corre- 
spondence with respect to the Albeit Hall ” 

Down came the Labour Party Executive upon the Socialist 
League, and on March 24th it declared that membership of the 
Socialist League was incompatible with membership of the 
Labour Party This was a clever tactical move on the part of the 
Executive The members of the Socialist League had now to 
choose between continued membership of the Labour Party or 
becoming a new dissicfent and ineffective group outside the 
Labour Party, They chose to remain in the Labour Party and 
dissolved the Socialist League That ended part one of the 
Labour Party’s suppression of the “United Front” campaign. 

Sir Stafford and his colleagues had now to make up their minds 
on how to continue the struggle Should they continue as in- 
dividual members of the Labour Party publicly to campaign as 
before and risk personal expulsion? This they decided to do. 
One thing the Executive of the Party could not escape was the 
fact that Sir Stafford had established himself in his own right as a 
Socialist leader of renown and undeniable ability. Right in the 
middle of the “United Front” campaign, when they were most 
anxious to dissociate themselves from him, the Parliamentary 
Labour Party weie compelled to ask Cripps to lead the debate in 
the Flouse of Commons on the Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Gresford Mining Disastei* To whom else could they 
have made the request who would not have been completely 
eclipsed the moment Sir Stafford should rise to speak? The 
leader of the Party had no option but to ask Sir Stafford, the 
back-bencher, to lead for the Party in that debate. And of course 
he did so. 

A few weeks later the Labour Party Executive decided to 
squash the “United Front” campaign. They announced that any 
piember of the Labour Party who appeared on the public 
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platform with any member of the Independent Labour Party or 
the Communist Party would be expelled automatically* What 
had Stafford and his friends to say to that challenge? Some of 
the leaders of the Labour Party were hoping that they would 
promptly jump for expulsion. But not so Herbert Morrison, who, 
anxious to keep the leader he had brought into the Party, wrote 
to Stafford a long letter in which he said 

No one has regretted more than I the difficulties which have 
risen between yourself and the Paity You may remember that I was 
among the first, if not the first, to urge you to join the Labour Paity, way 
back in the days when we lan acioss each othei m the proceedings of the 
Railway Rates Tribunal . . 

*T do not beheve that there has been any desiie to prevent your 
playing a full part in the great work of the Party, I do not need to 
assure you that there is no such desire so far as I am concerned. But I 
should be less than honest if I did not say that there is, I think, a re- 
sponsibility on you to make your contribution to a rapprochement, and 
that many of your public statements and activities have been a source of 
embarrassment to the Party and hardly conducive to that Labour Party 
umty which is so essential to the success of our work An unfortunate 
result has been, I think, that what might have been a valuable and desir- 
able influence from your point of view has been weakened within the 
ranks . . . 

“Forgive me for writing this plainly, but I have a high personal regard 
for you and I am terribly anxious that it may be possible for you and 
others so to reshape your pohtical future work that you may play that 
bigger and closer part in the work of the Party that I would desire . 

Cripps replied, gratified at Morrison’s friendliness: 

“Very many thanks for your letter, which I was glad to get and the 
contents of which interested me very much 

“I think we might have a talk some time when you can spare a moment 
from your busy life Perhaps we could dine somewhere one mght out of 
the House of Commons . 

But nothing came of that. The campaigners for the '‘United 
Front of the Working Class” decided to refer the matter to the 
1937 Annual Conference of the Labour Party, which was near at 
hand. Again, Stafford led the fight on this issue and, as hitherto, 
It was overwhelmingly defeated. That ended the first "unity” 
fight But a surprising thing happened at the conference. 
Structural changes were made in the Labour Party by this 
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conference which gave the local Labour Parties the right to elect 
a specified number of their own nominees to the Executive of the 
Party The day following the defeat of the ''United Front’’ 
proposals, Stafford Cripps was again elected to the Labour 
Party Executive as a nominee of the local Labour Parties, along 
with D. N. Pritt and Harold Laski, both of whom had expressed 
their sympathy with the Unity campaign. 

As soon as the conference was ended, Sir Stafford, again on 
the firont bench in the House of Commons, was m the forefront 
of the attack on the "National” Government. Early in 1938 the 
"Non-Intervention” supporters brought in a new measure for 
the "withdrawal of volunteers from Spain” and Sir Stafford 
made one of his most savage onslaughts on the Government In 
the House of Commons he said: 

"Whenever any restraint has been put nominally on both sides it has 
been effective against the Government of Spam but never effective 
against the Rebels . . They decide to stop mnmtions, but they stop 

them for the Government sind not for Franco They decide to stop 
volunteers, but they stop them for the Government and not for Franco 
This plan of the moment is the plan to give the greatest help to 
General Franco and be the most damaging to the Spanish Government. 

, , We are not ashamed to say that we urgently desire the Spamsh 
Government to be victorious It is only the other side who are ashamed 
to say, what is a fact, that they anxiously desire to see the victoiy of 
General Franco ” 

Dc^pIU' all pio'osis ibe Bill went through, and one December 
night It UiU Sji Staffoid s fate, along with Clement Attlee, to 
meet a train in Victoria Station, London, bearing 300 British 
members of the International Brigade, withdrawn from Spain. 
The words of welcome and greetings from Attlee and Cripps 
testified to these men as the first Britishers to fight the war of 
liberation against Hitler and Mussolini on foreign soil. A sad 
momentary ending to a great adventure. 

Then there was a short holiday lull during which the Cripps’ 
visited Jamaica, but by the middle of 1938 the next stages in the 
drama of Europe began to become most decisive. 

Czechoslovakia was about to be first carved up and then 
handed over completely to Hitler, with Britain violating her treaty 
obligations and completely abandoning every principle upon 
which the League of Nations and its Covenant had been founded 
The last piUars of the League were crumbling to bits and the old 
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^Teace System’’ which had risen from the ashes of the First 
World War soon would be no more. 

Mr. Chamberlain flew to Berchtesgaden and there agreed to 
Hitler’s proposal for the cedmg to Germany of the Sudetenland 
by Czechoslovakia. Then Hitler demanded all Czechoslovakia 
in which there were fifty per cent of German-speaking people 
Again Mr. Chamberlain flew in an aeroplane^ this time to 
Godesburg. He returned in a state of alarm and told the people 
to get their gas-masks. On September 30th he and the French 
Premier, Daladier, signed the Munich Pact without consulting 
either the Governments of Czechoslovakia or of Soviet Russia. 
He hailed the event as a triumph and declared that we had now 
^Teace in our time.” 

Sir Stafford arrived home from Jamaica in time for the House 
of Commons meeting on October 5th when the Munich Pact 
was debated. He rose to speak for Labour. Never had he been 
so deeply stirred by the turn of events. Following the Govern- 
ment spokesmen he accused them of conscious dishonesty and 
cynical indecency. He said: 

“All the time they have been afraid to expose their true policy to the 
people of this country, because they know that the people would not 
accept it, as Lord Baldwin, in the appallingly frank speech which he 
made after the last election, admitted to the House They have spoken 
of collective security and of the Covenant of the League of Nations, but 
have never believed in the efficacy of either of them. . . . 

“. . . They have umformly failed, and purposely failed, to give that 
lead for strengthemng these organisations of peace which might have 
given real effect to them as implements for securing the salvation of this 
country and (ither democratic countries . 

After this critical onslaught 011 the Government, a new note 
appears in his speeches which seems to indicate that since his visit 
to Jamaica and the events at ]Munich5 some great change had taken 
place m his orientalion to the whole situation. He continued: 

“What is required for a sound foreign policy are two things* First of 
all, the strength to maintain the rule of law internationally, and secondly, 
and no less important, the courage to imtiate a complete reorgamsation 
of the interna Lional economic life of the nation, even, I add, at the price 
of sacrificing some oi our imperial interes Is, if need be I do not and never 
would suggest the handing o\er of any Impel lal possessions of this 
country to any other Imperialist nation ♦ 

“Maybe to-day we hav e s taved off ^\ar by the sacrifice of other people’s 
national interests. Tliat is a coriparalively easy way of buying peace 
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Never has this Government been piepaied to throw into the pool of 
international co-operation vital Biitish interests oi possessions in any 
part of the world As long as policy is based on the conception of 
what Britain has Biitam holds, there will be no solution possible of the 
economic problem of the world, a problem which lies at the veiy root of 
the grave dangers of the last few days 

“You will not forever satisfy rival imperialisms by handing ovei to 
them the smaller nations of the world The time will come when the 
clash will be at your own door Sweet leasonableness which 
consists m giving away the pioperty of others and bmldmg up huge 
armaments to protect what is your own will never resolve the problem of 
peace, yet such is the policy of His Majesty’s Government to-day From 
such a policy we dissent with all our power 

Since the time when he helped to launch the Socialist League 
he had pursued a policy based clearly and firmly upon the 
need for working-class unity in a class fight against the ruling 
class of Britain On all international questions he had taken his 
stand upon the principle of fighting the class enemy in one^s own 
country. In this period he had been as tenacious as the Labour 
Party Executive in refusing to have political association with 
Liberals and Tones, refused indeed, any semblance of alliance 
with other than working-class parties. 

Now, the duplicity and utter incompetence of the Govern- 
ment, led by Chamberlain, had created so ominous a situation 
he was convinced that at all costs the people of Britain must force 
the resignation of the Government and replace it with an anti- 
Fascist coalition or Popular Front Government. To secure such 
a change he determined to throw his energy into the support of 
the agitation already started for the setting-up of a ^‘People’s 
Front” An election was due at the end of 1939 It was obvious 
to any observer that if an immediate election were to be held 
the Labour Party could not on its own account secure a majority. 
The Conservatives would be returned unless there was unity of 
action between all the opponents of the Government, three- 
corner fights avoided, and a general concentration of democratic 
forces against the Conservatives 

Already there was a widespread movement favouring this 
course. In 1936 Murphy had resigned on this issue from his post 
as General Secretary of the Socialist League and in 1937 he 
launched a People's Front Campaign. The Communist Party 
was conducting a similar campaign, except that it made a 
condition of such popular unity that there should exist the United 
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Front of the Working Class ^ on the lines of the earlier vvorking-class 
Unity campaign which had led to the dissolution of the Socialist 
League 

Sir Stafford was a member of the Executive of the Labour 
Party How then should he act^ On January gth, 1939, he sent 
to the National Secretary of the Party what was shortly to become 
famous as the “Cripps Memorandum’’ In this he declared 

*'If the Labour Party were to come out boldly as the leader of a 
combined opposition to the National Government, such a step would, I 
am suie, enormously increase its prestige and popularity in the 
countiy ” 

The Popular Front should be formed by 

“The Party issmng a mamfesto inviting the co-operation of eveiy 
genuine anti-Government Party or group of individuals who would be 
prepared to give support to* 

“(1) The effective protection of the democratic lights, libeities and 
fieedom of the British people, from internal and external attack 

“(£) A positive policy of peace by collective action with France, 
Russia, the United States of America and other demociatic coxmtries for 
the strengthening of demociacy against aggression and a world 
economic reconstruction based upon justice to the people of all classes 
and nations ” 

The remaining proposals of social reforms were items con- 
tained in Labour’s programme and common to the Liberal 
Party’s programme. 

Stafford’s letter to J. M Middleton, the Secretary of the Party, 
and the Memorandum, came before the Executive of the Labour 
Party. The discussion was most reveahng. Mr Attlee said in 
effect: 

“We can't run counter to Conference I am doubtful about the feehng 
in the country The proposals are wrong in then concept] on of the sort of 
Government that could act Only a positive Socialist programme could 
get us through You can't oppose the Government all out and unite all 
anti-Government forces People are more likely to be attracted by a 
clear-cut programme cf Sociahsm " 

Of the international situation Attlee had not a word to say. 
Mr. James Walker, the leader of the Steel Smelters’ Umon, 
wanted to know what all the fuss was about. He thought 
Chamberlain had done good work at Munich and Cripps was 
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still in his political childhood. Herbert Morrison did not think 
the Popular Front proposals were practicable. Mr Dalton 
accused Stafford of making personal popularity out of his 
opposition to the Executive And so the discussion proceeded as 
if the political situation was that of the year igoo, or any other 
year far removed from the imminence of war. In the outcome, 
the Memorandum was rejected by seventeen votes to three. The 
three in favour were Ellen Wilkinson, D. N. Pritt and Cripps 
himself. 

He had the satisfaction of knowing that the Memorandum 
had the approval of his father Parmoor had written him on 
Januaiy 17th. 

**My very dear Staff, 

‘T have read with great interest your memorandum submitted to 
Middleton, with your lettei stating clearly your views on the present 
political outlook I may say at once that I am in close general agieement 
with your statement as expressed in tlie memoiandum and the letter 

‘‘Your affectionate father, 

“Parmoor 

And now, what next^ Once again he was in conflict with the 
Party machine. Had Sir Stafford accepted that defeat as final, 
nothing more would have been heard of it. But he regarded 
the situation as too serious to permit matters to rest there. 

He claimed the right to issue his document to all Labour 
organisations and to get it before the Conference of the Labour 
Party He issued it to the Press and made sure the world should 
Lno%v' his \ie\\s on the urgency of the times. That meant, to the 
Executive, he had again begun the organisation of a rival centre 
of leadership They dctei mined to put an end to the matter. 

Another meeting of the Executive was called on January 
25th, at which was presented a lengthy counter-memorandum, 
which listed all his misdemeanours and 'irresponsible speeches of 
the last seven years.’’ They accused him of what appeared to be 
the crime of crimes. He "had publicly indicated his view that 
the Labour Party is incapable of returning a Go\crnmcnt by 
itself,” which, of course, at that time it could not. He was 
asked to withdraw his Memorandum, "by circular to the persons 
and organisations to whom it was addressed.” 

He refused, and was promptly expelled from the Party So at 
last Labour Party Headquarters could breathe freely and hotly. 
The most disconcerting leader they had ever known in their 
ranks was out of the Party if not out of the way. 
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Instead of this precipitate action of the Labour Party 
Executive bringing the dispute to an end it succeeded in creating 
a national sensation The newspaper headlines of that day told 
the world that ‘^Cripps was out”. The Press was in high glee and 
newspapers which had belaboured him in and out of season now 
declared that he was far and away the most able man the Party 
possessed. Indeed, one newspaper talked of the Labour Party 
^‘blowing its brains out”. 

Sir Stafford did not let the grass grow under his feet. He was 
not to be disposed of easily He was still a Member of Parliament. 
He had the full support of the East Bristol Labour Party and the 
backing of his constituents who had elected him to Parliament. 
After consultation with some friends, he decided to launch a 
Petition which would be the basis for his ‘Teople’s Front” 
campaign It was a direct appeal to the people of Britain to 
support his views and asking the Labour Party rank and file to 
insist that the forthcoming Labour Party Conference reverse the 
decision of the Executive The Petition said* 

“We British Citizens, looking out on 3 world threatened as never 
before by War and Fascism, call upon the parties of Progress to act 
together and at once for the sake of peace and civilisation 

“We ask for a Government that will* 

“(1) Defend Democracy, protect our democratic rights and liberties 
against attack at home and from abroad; 

“(2) Plan for Plenty, multiply the wealth of the nation by employing 
the unemployed on useful work; increase Old Age Pensions; ensure a 
higher standard of life; educational leisure for old and young; 

“(3) Secure our Britain, orgamse a Peace Alliance with France and 
Russia, that will rally the support of the Umted States and every other 
peace-loving nation and end the shameful policy which made us accom- 
plices in the betrayal of the Spanish and Chinese people to Fascist 

“(4) Protect the People *s interest, control armaments and the vital 
mdustiies, agriculture, transport, mimng and finance; 

“(5) Defend the People, provide effective protection against air attack 
and starvation in the event of war; 

“(6) Build for peace and Justice, end the exploitation of subject races 
and lay the foundations of a lasting peace through equality of oppor- 
tunity for all nations 

“In the face of the perils that confront us, we urge you to combine 
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every effort to diive the National Government fiom office and win foi us 
the Six Points of our Petition To a Government of your united forces 
we pledge our wliole-heaited support ” 

Strange things happened at once Ellen Wilkinson and 
D N. Pritt, having supported Cripps in the Executive and voted 
for his Memorandum, declined to go further Three Labour 
M P s rallied at once to Sir Stafford and joined with him in a 
central comnuttee for launching the Petition They were C. C. 
Poole, Aneurin Sevan and G R. Strauss Will Lawther, leader 
of the Mine Workers’ Federation, Sir Charles Trevelyan, H N. 
Brailsford, and other ex- Executive leaders of the Socialist League 
joined in the fray Petition committees were formed in all parts 
of the country. 

John Maynard Keynes, later Lord Keynes, wrote: 

“Feb 9th, 1939 

“My DEAR Cripps, 

‘T am m full sympathy with what you are doing It seems to me very 
important not to split existing Parties but to capture them I had a 
talk yesterday with Violer Bonham-Carter and agieed to sign the 
petition of which she had a copy, though I made some suggestions about 
some additional words to it 

“Yours sincerely, 

“J M Keynes.” 

And G. B. Shaw, as young as ever, crashed into the Daily 
Herald with characteristic verve: 

“Sir Stafford Cripps pioposed a Holy Alliance to get iid of the present 
Government as Napoleon was got rid of at Waterloo, by a mixed force of 
British, Belgiums and Prussians under an Irish Geneial If a Labour 
Member may not propose this he may not propose anything. But the 
Labour Party Executive, taking a leaf out of Hen Hitler's book, promptly 
expels Sir Stafford, who, whether right or wrong, will presently wipe the 
floor with it for being so silly ” 

Fast and furious went the battle The Labour Party Executive 
now claimed to be the custodians of Socialism in all its purity. 
It asserted that association with other parties in a People’s Govern- 
ment would mean ‘Hhe surrender of Socialism”, ^The abandon- 
ment of Socialism”. But what annoyed Transport House most 
was that in this campaign Sir Stafford proved to be the biggest 
recruiting agent the Party had had in many years. Thousands 
joined the Labour Party at the Petition meetings which he 
addressed. And so the storm raged. 
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The Labour Party threatened further expuLions and with tliat 
crack of the whip Mr Poole, M P , and Will Lawther, the 
Miners’ leader, letreated Ellen Wilkinson resigned from the 
Editorial Board of the Tribune^ which was backing the campaign 
An ultimatum was issued to Aneurin Bevan, M P , G. R Strauss, 
Mr. Robert Biuce to cease support of the campaign or be ex- 
pelled. They were expelled. H. N Brailsford wrote to the 
Executive and told them to expel him, too, as he was with Sir 
Stafford in this fight. 

The fight was waged with great bitterness Ridley, an 
Executive member of the Party, wrote 

“By accident of birth, and a privileged capacity to earn a fabulous 
income, a privately controlled political machine is being created that 
gravely menaces the authority of the Party ’’ 

Herbert Morrison talked of Sir Stafford possessing “an 
indelicate manifestation of egotism”. There appeared to be no 
limits to the innuendoes. D N. Pr^tt brought to his notice 
another feature of the campaign against him. Writing on March 
3rd, 1939, he said. 

“Dear Stafford, 

“Whether it is part of a whispering campaign emanating horn Trans- 
port House or just independent malice, there is a story being sent around 
about you to the effect that the men you employ at Filkins are (a) not 
members of a Trade Union, and (b) not being paid Trade Umon wages I 
have actually got one case where I can fasten on a defimte individual who 
has spread this story and put a stop to him Could you tell me the facts 
when you have a moment to spared 

“Yrs ever, 

“D. N Pritt ’’ 

Stafford gave the facts. He wrote in reply on March yth, 1939: 

“My dear Johnny, 

“Many thanks for your letter about the men employed at Filkins. 
The facts are as follows. 

(a) After a struggle of some years against the apathy of the 
Trade Umons, I managed to get a branch of the Transport 
and General Workeis’ Union started m the village, and I have 
since made Trade Unioni=im compalsory so far as any of my 
jobs are concerned 
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(b) It IS theiefoie obvious that anyone employed by me is paid 
Trade Umon lates of wages They also get a holiday with 


pay 

“If you have any cases of absolute libels of this kind, you might let me 
know, as they are interesting. 


“Yrs evei, 

“Stafford ” 


Stafford toured the country from end to end Scores of 
Petition committees were set up to support him The meetings 
everywhere were large and enthusiastic but they did not in- 
fluence the mass of the Trade Unions who would decide the 
issue. 

When the time came for holding the annual meeting of the 
Labour Party at Southport, Sir Stafford asked to face the 
conference. The great gathering presented a strange scene. 
The question which dominated the conference was the position 
of Sir Stafford and the other expelled members. There they sat 
in the public gallery, Sy: Stafibrd and Lady Cripps, Aneurin 
Sevan, the stormy petrel of the Party, George Strauss, Lt - 
Commander Young They waited to learn if the conference 
would permit standing orders to be suspended so that Sir 
Stafibrd could be heard Bevin’s Union voted against this move, 
and had not the Mineworkers’ Federation voted in favour the 
proposal would have been overwhelmingly defeated. They 
gave Sir Stafford twenty minutes. As his erect figure walked 
quietly to the rostrum the great gathering broke into storms of 
applause and booing. Quietly he waited and then, speaking as if 
he were addressing a court of judges, he stated his case and 
limited it to aj’ustification of his course of action by constitutional 
procedure, claiming the nglit of every member of a party not 
only to state his views, but to take whatever measures he may 
deem neccssaiy to organise support for them. Of the political 
issues of the Petition he said notlimg, these being before the 
conference in a further debate, on the Popular Front. It was 
of no avail. The Unions had decided how they were going to 
vote long before they had heaid what Sir Stafford had to say. 
The Executive’s act of expulsion was endorsed by 2,100,000 
votes to 402,000. 

A similar vote also sealed the fate of the “People’s Front” 
resolution. 

So Stafford Cripps had become, by the actions of the Labour 
Party, an Independent Labour M.P. for East Bristol, a back- 
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bencher without a Party. It was a strange position for him to 
be in and not without its touch of irony. All of Gripps’ opposi- 
tion to the Labour Party Executive up to the Munich crisis had 
been based upon class struggle principles which the Labour 
Party rejected. After the signing of the Munich Pact he pro- 
ceeded to abandon class struggle principles in favour of the 
national principles of the Labour Party The difference between 
Sir Stafford and the Labour Party was not now a difference of 
principle but one rather of application of principles which they 
held in common And this had led to his expulsion! The 
Labour Party wished to organise the support of all people irre-- 
spective of class who accepted their programme. Stafford wanted 
this, too, but went further in that he wished the Labour Party to 
unite with other parties irrespective of class against the Government 
of the day, in order to more effectively fight galloping Fascism. 

This was a significant turning point in Stafford’s career. 
From this time onwards he leaves behind him the class struggle 
principles to resume the course he had been taking before the 
crisis of 1931, albeit in very different circumstances. He was 
then in full accord with the Gripps-Potter tradition, working in 
harmony with Parmoor, the Webbs and their theory of the 
progressive organic development of society without abrupt 
breaks. The events of 1931 shocked him, as they did the whole 
Labour Movement, from this mode of thought. All society was 
torn apart into rival class camps, the Labour Movement in one 
and the old parties of Liberahsm and Toryism in the other. 
Gripps went with the Labour Party and promptly rationalised 
the situation in accordance with the logic of that division. This 
led him to the ^‘extravagant criticisms” of Palace politics, the 
institutions of Government and rival parties although at no 
time did he become a republican or a non-constitutionalist. 

All that was behind him after the Munich Pact period, for the 
new crisis did not lend itself to the same simple alignment of 
forces. Now all classes were involved as was the very existence 
of the institutions which he had previously criticised: “Mon- 
archy,” “Parliament”, “Democracy.” Nation was about to 
fight nation. All his native, traditional patriotism demanded 
of him that he follow the logic of these circumstances as fearlessly 
as he had followed the other. Hence, the claims of the “nation” 
began to supersede the claims of any class. Thus, once again, he 
moved into the mam stream of the course pursued by his 
forebears. 

War was coming nearer and nearer. 



CHAPTER 10 


THE INDEPENDENT 

W HEN Sir Stafford Gnpps, Aneurin Bevan, G R Stiauss 
and the others who had been expelled by the Labour Party 
met on the day following their expulsion, all agreed to apply at 
once for re-admission to the Party, By return of post came a most 
amazing and revealing reply which said that the applications 
could not be considered for some time because, in view of the 
gravity of the international situation, no meeting of the National 
Executive would be held during the summer, a strange decision 
in view of the seriousness of the circumstances The gravity of 
the situation will be appieciated — the date was June 2nd, 1939. 

The conference at Southport had passed a resolution in 
which it expressed ‘‘its deep concern at the prolonged delay in 
concluding a definite and unequivocal pact with France and the 
Soviet Union for mutual defence’’, condemned the “shameful 
record of the so-called ‘National’ Government”, advised it of the 
principles it should adopt, and adjourned. It rejected every 
proposal for forcing, or attempting to force, the Chamberlain 
Government to resign, content to wait for an expected General 
Election some time before the year’s end. 

Murphy, speaking in the “Popular Front” debate, summed up 
the situation before the conference in these words. 

*‘The immediate choice befoie the people m this Party is not that of 
Capitalism versus Sociah.sm it is to-day a choice between the 
continued existence of the pro-Fascist Chamberlain Government and the 
advance towards Socialism through Iho piobcnation of Democracy, of 
peace and of our liberty. It is an auia/jiig thing that on every question 
apart from that of fighting the Chamberlain Government, the Party 
declares this to be the case. It does not say on international aifairs the 
immediate issue is that ofW orld Capitalism versus World Socialism and that 
we will have nothing to do with Governments and authorities abroad who 
are non-sociahst. Yet when it comes to facing the issue of the siiuggle 
against the pro-Fascisl Chambeilain Go\eimrienl which it denounces, 
and which the opposi tion parLu's name d m tins resoluUon denounce with 
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equal vigoui , oux Party refuses to lead a muted struggle for Democracy 
and Peace The path which this party is taking leads straight into the 
Chamberlain Government instead of to Socialism ’’ 

The overwhelming defeat of Cripps and his colleagues in the 
conference ruled out all consideration of a campaign for re- 
admission to the Labour Party. Fortunately , expulsion from the 
Labour Party did not carry with it expulsion from Parliament 
Cripps knew also that he had the full support both of the Bristol 
East Labour Party and the people of East Bristol who had 
elected him to Parliament Neither he nor Aneurin Bevan and 
George Strauss, the other expelled M P s, gave a moment's 
consideration to the formation of a new party That, they knew, 
would only have obscured instead of clarifying the main issues 
before the people. 

Stafford had to think quickly. Suddenly it dawned on him that 
what he could not do as a leading member of the Labour Party 
he could do as an individual He would speak in Parliament and 
out of It, as an independent Socialist ^ Unable to organise a 
Popular Front to fight Chamberlain and the '^Men of Munich", 
he would use every personal contact he possessed among the 
supporters of Chamberlain to disintegrate their support He was 
convinced that immediately war embroiled Britain there would 
have to be a ^'Government of concentration" — a coalition which 
would include the Labour Party. He would therefore aim to 
make it impossible for Chamberlain and the other "Men of 
Munich" to be the leaders of such a Government, 

It is here necessary to recall the outstanding developments of 
the months prior to Britain’s declaration of war on Germany 
On April 14th, 1939, after Britain’s unilateral guarantees had 
been given to Poland and Roumama, Russia was asked to give 
similar guarantees to these two countries On the 17th of April, 
Russia rephed by proposing a triple pact of mutual assistance 
between France, Great Britain and Russia, a military con- 
vention reinforcing such a pact, and a triple guarantee of all the 
Border States from the Baltic to the Black Sea J. Wheeler- 
Bennett, in Munich: Prologue to Tragedy^ says of this proposal: 

“The Russian reply was starkly realistic. It faced Britain and France 
with the quandary of whether, in their opposition to German aggression, 
they were prepared to become full partners in an alliance with the Soviet 
Union — and all that implied Moreovei, m demanding a guarantee for 
all the Border States, the Soviet Go^ernment had touched on a point of 
political and stiategic importance The Baltic lands represented to 
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Germany a Naboth’s vineyard, and to Russia a terra irredenta Ceded by 
Russia and annexed by Germany after the peace of Brest-Litovsk, they 
had latei achieved and pieseived an uneasy independence But neithei 
the German nor the Russian Geneial Staffs had forgotten Maishal von 
Hindenbmg’s famous leply to Baron von Kuhlmann vi'hen, on the eve of 
his departuie foi the Biest-Litovsk Conference in Decembei 1917, the 
German Foieign Mimster had asked why the Field-Marshal was so 
particularly wanting the eastern border States for Germany — ‘I need 
them,’ Hindenbmg had replied in his deep growling voice, ‘I need them 
foi the manoeuvring of my left wing m the next wai ’ ” 

But the British and the French were afraid of the implications 
of the proposed alliance, and, as The Times put it, on May 3rd, 
1939, thought that “a hard and fast alliance with Russia imght 
hamper other negotiations and approaches”. In othei words, it 
would rule out a continuation of the Mumch policy. So on 
May 1st, Mr. Chamberlain declined the Russian proposal. But 
on May 9th, he repeated his proposal of April 14th for a uni- 
lateral guarantee for Boland and Roumania, with the novel 
suggestion that the guarantee should become operative only 
upon the decision of the British Government, without making the 
slightest mention of any reciprocal assistance to be accorded 
Russia by Britain and France. On May 14th, Russia replied by 
repeating her original proposals and ignoring the British 
Government’s stupidity. But the Soviet Government had 
noticed the character of the British proposals. Indeed, they 
regarded the proposals as one more attempt on the part of the 
Chamberlain Government to turn Hitler’s face towards the East, 
without Britam and France being under any obligation to line 
up with Russia. When, on May 27th, the British Government, 
under pressure from the Labour and Liberal Parties and many 
Conservatives, notified the Soviet Government of the prepared- 
ness of the British Government to negotiate a pact, Count von 
Schulenburg from Germany was already in Moscow to negotiate 
a trade agreement. Should it happen that once again the British 
and the French proved to be playing for time, rather than really 
coming to equitable terms of common defence against the 
Fascist powers, the door was thus wide open for the Soviet 
Government to step aside and defend the Soviet Union by other 
means. 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett states in Munich that on June 2nd, the 
day the Labour Party Conference ended, the Soviet Government 
m^e further proposals that: 
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‘‘In addition to the conclusion of a triple alliance, there should be an 
agreement for the U S S B. to give assistance to five out of the seven 
States which had been guaranreed by Britain and France, (Belgium, 
Greece, Roumama, Poland and Turkey); a further pact whereby the 
Three Powers should assist the Baltic States should their neutrality be 
\iolated, and a conciete agreement about the methods, form and extent 
of the help to be given ’’ 

Lord Halifax himself, was invited to come to Moscow and 
negotiate the pact 

On June Sth, Lord Halifax made a speech in the House of 
Lords expiessing his ‘''distaste'' for the division of Europe into 
politically hostile groups and offered to Germany the idea of a 
conference for the "adjustment of rival claims". This appeared to 
the Russians to be writing-off their proposals as of no account. 
Nevertheless, they waited for the British and French delegation, 
which arrived in Moscow on June 15 th Conversations proceeded 
without arriving at any decisions, until a member of the Russian 
delegation wrote an article in Pravda ^f June 29th, telling the 
world it was his opinion that "the British and French Govern- 
ments are not out for a real agreement acceptable to the U S.S R. 
but only for talks about an agreement whilst facilitating the 
conclusion of an agreement with the aggressors". 

To the Russians, this appeared to be the fact For according to 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett, "on July i8th, Doctor Wohltat, a leading 
German economic expert and chief assistant on Goering s 
planning staff, arrived in London to be received by Mr Robert 
Hudson, Parliamentary Secretary of the Overseas Trade 
Department, and by officials of the Treasury. As a result of these 
conferences, the press of the world rang with talk of economic 
appeasement, and of a possible loan to Germany of 
p{^500, 000,000 . . " The effect upon the Soviet leaders can well be 
imagined as they remembered the presence of Count von 
Schulenburg on the doorstep of their own Foreign Trade 
Department. 

But by July 25th it was agreed that staff talks should begin. 
The Jciiit Staff Mi'.^iou of (be British and the French Govern- 
ments leu London on August 5th, travelled by slow boat, and 
arrived m Moscow on August i ith. 

These were the "high-spots" of world war development, 
from the time of the Labour Party's expulsion of Stafford Cripps 
to the end of his first efforts to undermine the position of Cham- 
berlain and change the Government by personal persuasion. 
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Stafford’s diary records that his first step in his new offensive was 
to write to Baldwin arranging a meeting with him on June 19th. 
Of this meeting Stafford said 

“We had a long conversation I gained the impiession that I 
could not expect anything from him in the way of action, though his 
political sense and obseivation were obviously acute However, he 
promised to considei all I had said and to see whether he could do 
anything ” 

On June 22nd Stafford Cripps conferred with Winston 
Churchill at his fiat Churchill inveighed strongly against the 
Prime Minister and told how he and Eden in particular had been 
ready to join the Cabinet ever since Hiller had entered Prague 
But Chambeilain would not have them because their entrance 
into the Government would have put an end to his policy of 
appeasement. Indeed he expressed the view that had not 
Chamberlain appeared to have changed his policy after Hitler’s 
march into Prague the movement for a Popular Fiont would have 
swept the country and he would have supported it He certainly 
agreed that an all-in Government was necessary but despaired of 
convincing Chamberlain and could not see bow to get rid of him. 

"'‘On Friday, June 23rd,” says Cripps, 'T sent Kingsley Wood 
a draft of the sort of speech I should have liked to make over the 
wireless to the German people — including a strong repudiation 
of imperialism and the acceptance of international co-operation 
as the new basis of world development. I suggested if Halifax 
would like to see me I would gladly go to see him. I had an 
immediate response that the letter had gone to Halifax, and he 
would be glad to see me.” 

On the 28th, he writes* 

“I fixed an appointment for 4i SO p m. at the House of Loids. I found 
Lord Perth there and discovered that Halifax had discussed my 
memorandum with Ogilvie (BBC) beforehand I developed the scheme 
for broadcasting on a much wider basis of a really strong and broad 
attack. I had discussed the matter with David Astor who had been 
working on the broadcasts. . During the discussion, I had the 
opportunity of raising the second point as to an all-in Government. . . . 
Halifax agreed that it was the right policy. . . . The same evening at 
10.15 p.m. I had an hour with Oliver Stanley, and completely convinced 
him of the urgent need of an all-m Government. I told him who I had 
already seen and begged him to start doing something. . . Before I 
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left he promised he would discuss it at once with others and see what, if 
anything, could be done . 

On June 29^, Stafford wrote* 

arranged a lunch at which three Trade Umomsts, Ben Smith, Jim 
Giiffiths, Will Dobbie, should meet Colonel Count Schwerin of the 
German Geneial Staff in order to impress on the German Colonel that 
the British working class was really seiious in its attitude I dined with 
Aneui in Bevan and was glad to find his reactions the same as mine . 

Cripps had now got the idea going in many quarters that an 
all-in Government was essential, but he says. 

“The difficulty is to leplace the Prime Mimster to make it at all 
possible. This can only now be done by intrigue from mthin the Cabinet 
itself It remains to be seen what will eventuate from that If nothing 
occurs within the next week, I shall consider launching a press campaign 
to try and bung the result about — ^as the situation is so desperate that 
something must be done I have been appalled in these and other 
conversations to feel the hopeless bankruptcy of ideas and imtiative in 
the highest quarters. There seems to be just a hopeless resignation to the 
inevitable disaster 

On June 30th, the day after the Zhdanov article appeared in 
Pravda^ he, now anxious above everything to get a pact between 
Britain and Russia signed, wrote in his diary 

“I rang up Kingsley Wood and offered my services to go at once to 
Moscow to get the Russian agreement concluded, as I felt I could do this 
if I was given the authority . P 

On July 3rd Lord Hahfax thanked him for the offer but could 
not make use of his services He learned the next day that 
negotiations with the Soviet Union had reached the stage of 
quahfied acceptance by the USSR subject to three points: 
(i) that aggression should include direct and indirect; (2) 
military talks should follow at once on the signing of the pact; 
(3) at the last moment Britain had raised the question of includ- 
ing three new countries, Holland, Switzerland and Luxembourg. 
Soviet Russia could not agree on the thud proposition without 
further consideration The third proposal appeared to Stafford 
sadly like sabotage Anxiously he went to the House of Com- 
mons in search of Ministers to beg them to take action on the 
matter. But it was a Scottish night and none of the Ministers 
could be found. He even wrote to Winston Churchill urging him 
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to make a public statement offering his services But Churchill 
replied on July Sth, 1939, from his home at Westerham, Kent 

“Many thanks for your most kind letter which I have carefully 
weighed 

“I am sme that any such demarche on my part would be unwise and 
weaken me in any discussion I might have to have with the gentleman in 
question 

“Many thanks for writing/’ 

This reply and the ‘^Hudson” disclosures made things appear 
hopeless. 

Coming to the conclusion that there was nothing more he 
could do at the moment, and Parliament having risen for the 
summer recess, Cripps returned to ‘‘Goodfellows’’. Ever since 
1920, when Stafford and Isobel first occupied ^^Goodfellows” 
with their three young children, John, Diana and Theresa, and 
where Margaret, their fourth child, was born in 1921, ^^Good- 
fellows” had been the treasured home to which Stafford returned 
as frequently as possible # Here he drew strength and confidence 
m his life with Isobel and his children; here, during the ’twenties, 
he returned from his legal battles; here, exactly a decade before, 
he had decided to embark on his political career, after lengthy 
discussions with Isobel during which they recognised ^'that life 
would never be the same.” The ’thirties, as Stafford became 
increasingly involved in the legal and political world, cut a 
mighty swathe into the time for domestic life which he could 
spend at '^Goodfellows”. But the life of “Goodfellows” went on 
under Isobel’s direction, the house reverberated to the noise of 
growing children, school and university friends; an atmosphere 
developed reminiscent of Robert Frost’s ‘‘Master of the Inn”. 
Of life at “Goodfellows”, Geoffrey Wilson, an undergraduate 
friend of John’s whilst he was at Oxford who later became a 
close family friend and professional associate, writes: 

“Stafford used to get to ‘Goodfellows’ on Friday evenings m lime for 
dinner after his day’s work in the Courts, and lea\ e again \ciy early on 
Monday morning. But that was only during the summer. From October 
to April his week-ends were spent in addressing meetings throughout 
the country, and he rarely saw his peacful and soul-restoring home So 
week-ends at ‘Goodfellows’ really meant summer week-ends 

“The beauty, the comfort and the sense of general well-being could be 
repeated in countless homes It was the spirit of Stafford and Isobel 
which pervaded the whole place that made ‘Goodfellows’ different. 
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They were the life and soul of all that happened there Several of their 
four children and two adopted sons were generally around 

“And there was Miss Hill, Stafford’s secretary, and Miss Lawrence, 
universally known as Naniue The guests, generally three or four at a 
time, were a miscellaneous lot — distinguished pohticians and some less 
distinguished, youthful protegds, relatives, old friends of the family, and 
people that Isobel just thought would be all the better for a few days 
rest m the country. Among the politicians, George Lansbury and 
Jawaharlal Nehru stand out particularly in my memory, perhaps because 
their simple humanity and friendhness fitted so well into the general 
atmosphere. 

“There was little loutine But you weie expected to turn up in time 
for 8-30 breakfast unless you had a good excuse, to lest when you weie 
told to, and to go to bed when Stafford announced that it was time, 
usually about 1 0-30 If you felt so inclined you could go for half an hour’s 
walk — always the same walk — ^before breakfast with Stafford, accom- 
panied by a selection of the family, three dogs and a goat In the evemng 
after dinner, you would sit in the library and talk at random about 
anything and everything while Stafford and the ladies of the family 
knitted jerseys foi themselves and each other When the weather was 
particularly good you v ould sit out of doois by the ‘Moat’, a stream that 
ran through the well-oideied garden 

“Otherwise the time was your own You could go for walks or play 
tenms which was robust rather than expert, and read and talk in the 
library or garden. You could browse thiough the collection of special 
editions whose number grew steadily as each birthday passed. On 
Sunday you would probably be taken on a conducted tour of the village 
and shown the museum, the new cottages, the village centre, the 
swimming pool, the children’s playground, and be introduced to George 
Swinford, the mason and foreman builder. At some stage you would find 
yourself engaged in a long talk with Isobel, which somehow always left 
you feclmg more at peace with the world than you had been before. If 
you were lucky enough to strike a week-end when a birthday — ^your own 
or one of the family’s — ^was being celebrated, you would be bundled into 
one of a fleet of cars and taken for an all day expedition with a picnic 
lunch to the Black Mountains Or it might be a Shakespeare play at 
Stratford If you felt so inclined you might go wnth the girls to see if 
there was anything to report from the fields where the caihest friLillanes 
or bee-orchids or anemone pulsatilla or some other wild flower was 
norm<xlly to be found Or yoa could just mooch around and take life easy, 
turning up for meals at the appointed hour. 

“I don’t recollect any great preoccupation with ‘problems’, unless a 
group had been specially invited for the purpose. That was not the way 
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things worked It was not that ‘problems’ were avoided, if the con- 
versation happened to turn that way But Stafford’s life in London was 
busy and he usually had to spend a good deal of the week-end woilang. 
When he was not working he relaxed, and he relaxed as wholeheaitedly 
as he w 01 ked The result was a lot of leg-pullmg and uproarious laughtei , 
and a tendency to boisterousness at mealtimes which Isobel sometimes 
seemed to fear might get completely out of hand We were not there to 
set the world to rights Stafford and Isobel knew that they had ci eated at 
‘Goodfellows’ a place where not only they but all who came there, could 
draw inspiration from the peace and beauty and serenity which sui- 
lounded them So those who had arrived from the city on Friday, jaded 
and careworn, would leave on Monday, loaded down with flowers that 
Isobel had plucked and spiiitually refreshed to face the pioblems that 
awaited them in plenty in the world outside ” 

So once more, in this atmosphere of ^^Goodfellows’’, Stafford 
^Talked things over’’ with Isobel The children having attained 
their majorities, the home was no longer the tie which it had 
been when they were young Isobel was now free to begin a new 
period of collaboration with Stafford in his political life. The 
responsibilities of this partnership were to be well shared 
between them In a few short months the burden of representing 
Stafford in England would begin as he set out on his ‘^round the 
world journey”, followed almost immediately thereafter by his 
appointment as British Ambassador to the Soviet Union 

But that was to be for the future. The time was now July, 1939. 
Believing, incorrectly, that a pact would be duly signed between 
the Russians and Britain despite delays, the family packed their 
bags and departed for the south of France for what they thought, 
correctly, would be their last summer holiday abroad for a long 
time to come. Reflecting on the situation, Gripps wrote on 
July 27th: 

“It seems as if Chambeilam imglu be going to the countiy m the 
autumn as the Saviom of the Peace by getting the Russian Pact and 
doing an appeasement with Germany, in which case the prospects of the 
Labour Party will be poor in the extreme, as they will really stand for 
nothing m particular. There may well be an electoral debacle if there is 
not a war before the year is out . 

But events did not take that course. On August 1 5th, Count 
von Schulenburg informed the Soviet Premier, Molotov, that 
Germany was prepared to negotiate a pact of non-aggression 
with Russia. The Bntish-Frcnch Military Mission in Moscow 
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was without instructions The Russians were convinced that 
nothing could come of continued conversations. The Poles 
refused to agree to the assistance of the Red Army, or to sign any 
agreement with Russia. On August 23rd the Soviet-Nazi Pact 
of Non- Aggression was signed, and the Soviet Union had secured 
eighteen months peace, a free hand to plan her defence in depth 
and to secure the regions on her frontier from "'the manoeuvring 
of Hitler’s left wing in the next war”. Hitler had secured his 
foices against a two-front war and was ready to turn westward 
immediately he had rubbed Poland off the map. And for that 
he was ready to strike immediately. He struck. 

Stafford Gripps and his family had just returned to England 
when, on September 3rd, 1939, Chamberlain announced that 
Britain was at war with Germany 

There was no doubt in Stafford’s mind as to what he should 
do The question of “the use of force” had no relevance to his 
Christian conscience under these circumstances All his family 
traditions, his centuries-rooted patriotism, and all his political 
convictions — ^which were integral with his Christian ethics, his 
whole nature as a man of action, combined to impel him forward 
as an active participant in the war against Nazism. There were 
no half measures to his commitment. He wound up all his 
personal affairs and placed his services at the disposal of the 
Government. This was not an application for membership of 
the Government, but an expression of his readiness to serve, in 
any capacity whatsoever, the purpose of war against Nazism. 
He was a scientist, lawyer, administrator, an ex-manager of the 
largest chemical factory in the war of 1914-18 But his services 
were not required! 

Now he was in a unique situation* “purged” from the 
Labour Party, his services rejected by the Government, and the 
country at war! He was a back-bencher serving the Labour 
Movement which didn’t wish to have his services, yet outshining 
its leaders every time he spoke in the House of Commons or on 
the public platform — a leader without an army^ And yet if ever 
there was a man who could now afford to wait on events it was he. 

But he could not passively “wait on events”. Events of world 
significance were following each other at great speed and he was 
alarmed by the isolated position into which Britain had drifted 
Fortunately Stafford did not lose his wits as so many of his old 
colleagues had done when the German-Soviet Pact was signed 
He saw that whatever ultimate objective the Russians might 
have, it was of paramount importance for Britain that the Pact 
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of Non- Aggression should not be allowed, by default on Britain’s 
part, to develop into a German-Soviet Military Alliance. The 
latter, he considered, could be avoided if, instead of sulking 
about the German-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact, the British 
Government promptly set about establishing improved trade 
relations with Russia as the beginning of better political re- 
lations The day before the Red Aimy had marched into 
Poland he wrote to Lord Halifax in furtherance of his idea and 
explained his views of the situation. 

“September 16th, 1939 “Goodfellows, 

“Lechlade, 

“Glos 

“Dear Lord Halifax, 

“I am so desperately worried by the development of the Russian 
situation that I am taking the liberty of writing to you and giving you 
my impressions on it for what they are woith 

“You may lemember that in the first note that I sent you through 
Kingsley Wood last July ^stressed the possible dangei of the Geiman- 
Russian alliance if we were not more active in pin stung our own alliance 
with the U.S S R 

“This unfortunately for us has materialised and the policy of Russia in 
this matter is quite understandable from the point of the realpolitic that 
Russia has been pui suing ever since the dismissal of Litvinoif . . . 

“The hostility of Poland to Russia largely due to the fear of Sovietisa- 
tion has its reciprocal in the attitude of Russia to Poland which is now in 
evidence. This reaction on Russian opimon combined with the fear of 
Japan makes it natural that the Russians should look at the European 
scene with very diffeieni eyes to our own 

“The Russian Government to-day has not the least sentimental 
attachment to the Western Democratic powers. 

“They regard both the regime of the western Imperialisms of Great 
Britain and France as equally undesiiable as the regime of Germany 
and as a consequence are prepared to take either side in the contest 
judging their position solely from the point of view of their own ad- 
vantage . . . 

“I think that the extent of the hostility that as thus developed towai ds 
this country m Russia is not yet finally determined and that it is possible 
yet for something to be done to alla}^ the danger of our finding a new and 
very power iul enemy ana} ed against us m company with Germany. 

“It is not necessary to stress the extreme danger of such an even- 
tuality. The question seems to me to be, can anything be done at this 
stage to prevent such a tragic development? 
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“Could not something be done at once on the line that was adopted 
during the last war for America when there was a dangerous develop- 
ment of anti-Biitish feeling m that countiy^ Or if that is not the ap- 
propiiate technique in this case, could not all-party delegation fly to 
Moscow at once in order to try to influence Eussian opimon in our 
direction 

“I realise very fully that these are unusual steps to take but I regaid 
the situation as so full of menace that it seems to me that no step, 
however unusual, should be neglected in the piesent circumstances, to 
prevent so serious a development of the situation to our most grave 
disadvantage and to om imminent danger. 

“Yours very sinceiely, 

“R Stafford Cripps 

He saw Winston Churchill, who at the outbreak of war became 
First Lord of the Admiralty. The only pomt of agreement 
between Cripps and Churchill on this occasion was the need to 
crush Nazism and to separate Russia from Germany. Although 
Churchill was still interested in discussing Government changes 
he was now praising Chamberlain In all the comings and 
goings Cripps found Maisky, the Russian Ambassador in 
London, personally keen for better relations but emphasising 
that his Government were indifferent one way or the other. 
They would be ready to receive a trade delegation if Britain 
wanted to send one provided it was sufficiently influential 
They would receive no more delegations headed by ^'office 
boys” At the same time he denied all possibility of Russia 
fighting with Germany, Stafford was not impressed with the 
denial. Nor did he rest content with, agitating Ministers. He 
suggested the concrete ways and means to his end in a memoran- 
dum which he sent to Halifax 

“Note on Russian Trade Talks, 

“I suggest that the best way in which to put the matter forward would 
be to propose that you should be authorised to stai t upon conveisations 
with Maisky on the following basis to be laid down by you at the com- 
mencement of the negotiations 

(1) The negotiations to be concerned with the practical arrange- 
ments of the next twelve months* trading with Russia, 

(2) Negotiations to be carried on with Maisky in London in the first 
instance 

(3) A statement to be made by you at the beginning that if the 

' following conditions mature in the course of the negotiations 
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then yon will go to Moscow to conclude them, but that you aie 
not prepared to give any kind of undertaking at this stage that 
you will go to Moscow 
“The conditions to be as follows — 

( 1 ) That a point is reached in the London negotiations when you are 
satisfied that theie is enough substance m them to merit your 
going to Moscow 

(») That it appeals necessary for you to go to Moscow on the 
ground that the negotiations cannot be finalised in this countiy 
(ill) That Maisky will give you his assurance and that of his Govern- 
ment that in a stay of not moie than one week there is every 
chance of a final decision being come to 
“As you know, I legaid this offei to go to Moscow in ceitam events as 
of the very essence of success for the following leasons — 

(1) Russia IS in the position of having a number of competitive 
customers foi her expoits of whom the most impoitant from 
oui point of view at the moment are Great Britain and Germany, 
in the sense that everything we can take will not only be to our 
advantage, but will also be to the detiiment of Geimany . 

In these circumstances Russia, having no great preference for 
either individual customer, will naturally deal with that one 
which takes the most trouble about the matter Germans aie 
continually sending people of impoitance to Russia to do deals 
of all sorts and in consequence Russia is prepared to deal with 
them in preference to a customer who sends no one, or only the' 
office boy’ 

(£) Russia IS still smarting under the treatment that she received in 
the summer and m hei hurt state of mind the compliment of 
sending an important personage to Moscow will be invaluable in 
smoothing the way to an ariangement. 

(3) The offer in certain contingencies to send a Cabinet Minister will 
demonstrate, as nothing else can, that we are anxious to 
establish better relations and in the light of that atmosphere it 
will be easier to solve the difficult points that will arise in the 
negotiations/’ 

On September 22ncl, 1939, Lord Halifax replied: 

“Dear Sir Stafford, 

“Thank you veiy much for your letters of the 16th and ISth September 
about the Russian situation 

“I am grateful to you for offering to go out to Moscow to sound the 
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Soviet authorities and am quite piepared to facilitate your jommey, on 
the understanding, of course, that you would be travelling as a private 
individual 

“As regal ds the Soviet visa which you will require, this cannot, as you 
probably know, be issued by the Soviet Embassy here I suggest, 
however, that you approach M Maisky and get him to support your 
application in Moscow The visa itself can then be obtained in one of the 
Scandinavian capitals through which you will be passing 

“I should like if possible to see you before you start. Perhaps the best 
plan would be foi your private secretary to ai range a time with mine 

“Sincerely, 
“Halifax ’’ 

Here was born an idea which would soon evolve into a plan 
for the full use of the waiting time which became known as the 
“^phoney period^ ^ of the war. He had long wished for an oppor- 
tunity to visit India, China and America in order to learn from 
them concerning their affairs and to discuss them, together 
with their relationship to Britain, witlj the leaders of those 
countries. From these circumstances the wish began to take shape 
m a definite plan The existing ^ ^absence of relationship’’, or as 
It was defined ‘^hostile neutrality”, between Britain and the 
Soviet Union, plus the state of affairs in India, led him to 
decide that he would strive to go to Russia via India and China! 

But try as he might, however, he could get no decision on his 
political project of trade negotiations with Russia He met M, 
Maisky and Maisky met Halifax, and by October 26th it almost 
appeared as if Stafford’s plan would be put into operation The 
day before, Stanley, the President of the Board of Trade, and 
Lord Halifax had both seen Maisky The former had discussed 
at length the goods that could be exchanged, and the sending of a 
delegation to Moscow which he himself would lead, and every- 
thing appeared to be reaching the point of agreement along the 
lines Stafford had outlined. Maisky had, however, to wait for 
confirmation from Moscow and the days went by without news 
Stafford was of the opinion that the hold-up was due entirely to 
political matters outside the range of the proposals. Actually, 
this turned out to be the case The Russians were convinced that 
the stubborn resistance of the Finns to the Soviet proposal of a 
pact was due to the British Government’s pressure upon the 
Finns. They were concerned, too, with the a.ppeasement policy 
now being pursued by the British Government in relation to 
Japan. 
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Meanwhile there was another aspect of the situation with 
which he felt called upon to deal When Hitler replied to 
Britain’s declaration of war by a so-called Peace Offensive, 
Stafford held the view that Britain could not answer merely by 
a flat 1 ejection of the proposals made both by Hitler and the 
Soviet Union He insisted that it was necessary to give a precise 
answer as to what should be the basis of peace. He himself 
answered in two ways. He submitted a memorandum to 
Chambeilain, the Prime Minister, and made his first speech in 
Parliament since the outbreak of war. In the House of Com- 
mons he set out his views in these words 

“We on this side of the House have certainly been consistently op- 
posed to the regime of Hitler in Germany It would indeed have been to 
the gieat benefit of oui country and the world as a whole if that anta- 
gomsm had been shared by the Government during the last five yeais 
I am as unwilling as any hon member in this House to place leliance 
upon the promises of Hitler or of any similar Government in any pait of 
the world . . . Yet it would, in my view, be the height of unjustifiable 
folly merely to turn down his proposals without putting forward m clear 
and precise teims our own objective. 

“Any definitive world settlement must envisage demociacy and 
freedom, if that is our true aim, not only in teriitoiies that have been 
conquered by the Germans, but throughout the world Our care for 
India must be as great as our caie for Poland Oui readiness to re- 
establish the map of Euiope must be equalled by om readiness to re- 
consider the whole question of the Imperial conquests of the past We 
cannot, without laying ourselves open to the chaige of cynicism, select 
the territories of otheis for the benefits of democracy and fieedom while 
wil hhol ding those benefits from territories fiom which we derive economic 
ad\antage To go foiuaid uilh a war upon such a basis would, in my 
view, invite disastei . '' 

He went on to outline the reforms at home which were 
essential to give social security and well-being to the workers of 
Britain. Then he declared 

“The true solution is, therefoie, not to give any particular country any 
colony, but to pool the whole of the colonial areas as territories which the 
European countnes should share in developing with the object of their 
attaining maturity and self-government as soon as possible . . 

The memorandum he sent to Chamberlain formed Ihc basis of 
a published article in The Tnbune of Octobei 6th, which ended 
with the following 
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The answei stated in colloqtual terms could be 
‘Tf Germany is piepared to gi\e up her conquests of non-Geimamc 
peoples and to deal with minorities under a true international system in 
which all the nations shall partake of the administration, then we are 
prepared to do the same as regaids the Biitish Empire, and enter into an 
economic arrangement, whereby all the lesources of our various countries 
are pooled for the benefib of the people of the world, thiough the contiol 
of an economic general planmng staff, drawn horn all countries, by a 
scheme to be woiked out by the nations forthwith, as a permanent basis 
for world peace and to be accompanied by rapid disarmament on all sides 
by successive stages . 

Chamberlain replied: 


‘To Dowmng Street, 

“Whitehall 
‘Toth Octobei, 1939 

“My dear Cripps, 

“Many thanks for your letter and foi sending me your Memorandum 
on Hitlei’s pioposals. I am greatly obliged to you for the trouble you 
have taken in setting out your views so fully, and there was certainly no 
need for you to apologise for the length of your note. The pioblems we 
have to consider are of immense importance and great complexity, and it 
IS cleaily impossible to discuss them adequately in a short compass. 

“I am bound, in fairness, to say that I doubt the practicability of some 
of your pioposals, but I an sure you will not expect me to comment on 
them in detail at this stage, though I want you to know that I have read 
the Memoiandum carefully and with great interest 

“Yours sincerely, 

‘ ‘ Neville Chamberlain . ’ ' 

Stafford did not rest content with this reply. He saw Halifax 
and says: 

“I asked him if he would object if I telephoned to Felix Frankfurter 
to ask him to get the President of the USA to approach the Biilish 
Government on the basis that if Hitler really meani: \\haL he said about 
the ethnographic division of Europe, then there did not seem any reason 
why a conference should not take place After some discussion he said 
that if the U.S.A. did make such an approach I could take it that the 
most careful consideration would be given to it and that it w^ould not 
embanass the Government He had no objection therefore to my 
telephoning on my own lesponsibility if I wished. This was the most that 
I could expect and l he mos^ that I wanted. . • 
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This he did Of course lie explained to Supreme Court Justice 
Frankfurter that this was entirely a personal effort on his part to 
interest President Roosevelt but he felt confident that any action 
taken by the President in response to his appeal would receive the 
most serious consideration of the British Government. 

In the midst of this excitement there came an echo froA a time 
which now seemed long ago The Labour Paity Executive met 
after its ‘^summer recess’’, and dealt with the letters from the five 
expelled members who had applied for re-admission to the 
Labour Party on June 2nd. They were asked to express their 
regret for past actions, and to refrain from campaigns to change 
party policy All of them refused these conditions Stafford 
replied. 

”1 am not prepared to express regret at the action taken by me, as I 
am now, more than ever, convinced that the action was not only fully 
justified, but was the only action that I could have taken consistently 
with my duty to my constituents^ and the best interests of the woikers of 
this country. * I should have thought that such matters as are dealt 
with in the Executive s decision had become irielevant in the light of the 
national and international situation 

He passed on to other things. 

Ironically, too, the Government which had no use for his 
services when he offered them unreservedly at the outbreak of 
war suddenly asked his aid. Would he help in the drafting of the 
anti-profiteering legislation? He made a draft and Gwilym 
Lloyd George and Oliver Stanley accepted it. Stafford advised 
them on the procedure to be adopted 

After the legislation was carried through, G. Lloyd George and 
Stanley wanted Stafford to take on the job of administering the 
legislation he had drafted but ^Vere nervous abouL the manu- 
facturers’ reaction” if he were appointed. One day he saw 
Stanley, who apologised for not appointing him as chairman of 
the Central Price Regulation Committee As he had expected, so 
It had happened — the trading interests would not have him! The 
inieiests to be controlled could manage their own controlling 

These incidents he dealt with in passing. His mmd was 
occupied with the great issues of international relations in war- 
time He was deeply concerned with the situation in India and 
in China. He had learned much about India since the beginning 
of his friendship with Jawaharlal Nchiu, v/hom he fiist met in 
England in 1937* This son of India, educated at Harrow and 
Cambridge, second to Gandhi in the leadership of the Indian 
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people, was a refined, cultured man, who with his record of 
unswerving loyalty and courageous leadership appealed to 
Stafford as few other men m the ranks of political leadership had 
done Although Nehru was not a Christian, he led what Stafford 
would describe as a Christian life in its quality of unremitting 
social service to his fellow men, while he regarded his political 
course as that of a Socialist standing firmly and courageously to | 
his principles, whether his path led to prison, as it had on so 
many occasions, or to the heights of power. 

Stafford was equally concerned with the situation in China. 
Since his earliest interest in international affairs, he had 
watched from afar the course of the Chinese Revolution and the 
travail of the Chinese people He knew that when Sun Yat-Sen 
set the national revolution going in 191I5 that was the great 
beginning of a new birth for the Chinese people Their betrayal 
by the Western Powers, when the Japanese invaded Manchuria 
in 1931, had roused his indignation and played the greatest part 
oT all in destroying his illusions concerning the League of 
Nations No one knew better than ht that, while China was 
putting up a tenacious resistance to the continued Japanese 
invasion, she was also in a continuing process of social re- 
volution which had yet to reach its full consummation in a 
liberated China with her people on the march towards a 
Socialist society 

Hence it can be no matter of surprise'to find him in these days 
dining with the Chinese Ambassador in London one day and 
another with Krishna Menon, who would one day be India’s 
High Commissioner to Britain. On October 23rd he saw Halifax 
about his proposed journey to India, China and Moscow. 
Halifax was rather shy of the proposal lest it become known and 
It be interpreted as some London-Moscow-Chungking diplomatic 
manoeuvre. About India he feared a head-on collision but could 
not see what the Government could do about it, for he felt it to be 
impossible to go beyond the statement recently made by the 
Governor-General He claimed that he was not a ^Vicked 
imperialist” but could not accept the Indian National Congress 
as the only spokesman for the Indian people. Stafford says: 

“I pointed out that if we believed in Democracy, Congress did re- 
piesent the majority of British India, according to the election results, 
and that they did distrust this Government and that the Governor- 
GeneraFs statement would make them more distrustful To offer 
consultation only on how they could help us in the vat and not on Indian 
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affairs was leallj insulting them A Consultative Committee ten years 
ago was one thing, it was another to offer it ad hoc in this ciisis. I agreed 
a head-on collision was mevitabie if the Government peisisted in then 
views and pointed out that even if he were not a thoiough-gomg Im- 
peualist, otheis in the Cabinet, such as Winston, were. We got nowhere 
and It was clear that the Government thought they were doing the right 
thing and It was no good discussing the matter further 

Cripps explained, however, that he did not want to go to India 
or China oi Moscow as a Government representative but in 
a personal capacity All he wished for from the Government was 
an understanding that they would give full weight to his 
observations on his return He had conferences with Sir George 
Schuster, Lord Hailey, Wedgwood Benn and Sir Findlater 
Stewart, the civil servant Chief of the India Office, and put 
forward the following plan: 

1 That the Government should be prepared to assist in supimon- 
ing a Constituent Assembly within one yeai of the termination 
of the war. 

2 That the Assembly should be constituted upon the basis of the 
present provincial electorates, plus a proportional representation 
fiom any States who would introduce sufficient democracy to 
enable lepiesentatives to be elected to the Constituent 
Assembly 

S, That a thiee-fifths vote should cany in the Assembly 

4i That if the representatives of the major paities — -judged by the 
provincial elecLoial lesulrs— agiecd upon a bettex method of 
representation, then that better method of representation 
should be adopted 

5. That the Government would accept and abide by the results of 
the Constituent Assembly, provided the latter would enter into 
a Treaty with Great Britain for a given number of years (say 15 
years), during which, the transition should be carried through, 
the method of transition and the financial, defence and other 
details to be ^leltled m the Tieaty, which should aKo contain 
some clauses giving pi election co mmoiities in Brili^h India, 

At last he was assured that if he found the Indians approved 
of his plan the Government would promise to give it their serious 
consideration On the 29th of November he concluded his diary 
for the day: 
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"‘This IS really promising progress and means that if I can get the 
Indians to consider my proposals, there will be a real chance of ac- 
ceptance by the Goveinment of this conntiy ” 

On that day too he wrote 

‘‘This morning I parted from my Chambers finally and so closed a long 
chapter of my life at the Bar I have no 1 egrets except for associa- 
tions . ’’ 

He also wrote to his constituents 

“November 29 th, IQSQ 

“Dear Comrades, 

“As you know, I have always taken a veiy great interest in the affairs 
of India and the struggle of the Indian people to attain their fieedom, 
and their own democratic Governments Owing to the action of the 
British Government and the War situation, matters have taken a very 
seiious turn in India and it looks as if there was every prospect of a real 
clash occurring unless something can be done immediately to bring 
piessure upon the Biitish Goveinment to tak(i a moie enlightened view 

“I have been doing what I can m this countiy to persuade the Govern- 
ment and their advisers of the need foi some positive action, but I have 
felt that I was strongly handicapped through lack of actual knowledge 
of the Indian situation and Indian peisonalities. 

“It is also clear that a great deal depends upon the advice sent by the 
Viceioy to the Government and nothing can be done in this diiection 
unless I can see the Viceroy in India. In addition to this my very good 
friends in the Congress Party have expressed an uigent desire that I 
should go to India and I feel that this practical demonstration of sym- 
pathy with their views is very desirable at the pi esent time 

“I therefore decided to go to India entirely on my own, not of course 
111 any sense as an agent or emissary for the Government, in order to get 
nist-hand knowledge of I he situation and do anything I can to assist m 
a solution 

“I have a very strong conviction that the end of the Wai, when it 
comes, will present problems in which the Asiatic peoples will have to 
play a very laige part, especially Russia, China and India I am therefore 
going to take the opportunity of going on to China to investigate the 
situation there, and as a result I may be away from this country for some 
months 

“I have thought very seriously over the question of whether I was 
justified in leaving the country at the present time and have come to the 
conclusion that nothing decisive is likely to occur here before the late 
Spring and I shall be utilising the intervening time to the best advantage 
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by eqmppmg myself with knowledge of the Indian and Chinese situation 
I should of comse be able to leturn in comparatively short time if any 
paiticular situation arose which demanded my presence m England 
“I know I shall take with me youi best wishes and I shall convey 
these to the Indian people and also to our Chinese comrades 

“I am sure that while I am away you will all of you do youi utmost to 
keep the flag of Socialism and freedom flying in Bristol East 

“Yours fraternally, 

“R Stafford Cripps 

' ‘The Geneial Council 

and the Bristol East Divisional 
Laboui Party.” 

Twenty-four hours after the writing of this letter he had 
already departed from England, accompanied by Geoffrey 
Wilson, his secretary and friend, on a journey which lay far east 
of Suez and Mandalay. History was to be made on the way 



CHAPTER II 


A JOURNEY OF POLITICAL EXPLORATION 

T^HEN Stafford Gripps and Geoffrey Wilson set forth on their 
journey to the Far East they had a purpose which would 
pre-occupy their minds and impose limits on what they would 
and could see. This is not to say that they travelled with their 
eyes and ears closed to the world around them, but only to 
observe that their ideological pre-occupations would necessarily 
set limits to the time and energy available for that wider range of 
activity and interest in which they would have dearly liked to 
indulge. 

On Thursday, November 30th, 1939, the two travellers set out 
on their mission, planning to be back in five months’ time It 
had been their intention to ‘‘hop’’ the first stages by air to Pans 
but bad weather cancelled the air service and so they reverted to 
the train and boat and reached Pans the next day 

True to plan and form, Stafford had arranged two interviews 
before lunch, one with the French Colonial Minister, Georges 
Mandel, and another with a Pole who had been in charge of 
health services in China. Cripps and Mandel discussed the 
problems of the Far East as they most affected Britain and 
France, and later in the day had a brief discussion with the 
French Minister of Finance, Paul Reynaud There followed a few 
hours when the travellers were free to wander around Pans of 
the ^‘phoney’’ war. They looked inside the Notre Dame 
Cathedral, crossed the Seine and inspected bookstalls, snatched a 
little refreshment and boarded the Simplon Orient Express for 
Lausanne, a principal stopping place in the land of neutrality. 
There was no time to rest in Switzerland, the oasis of peace, 
their train rolled into the Rhone Valley, down by the shores of 
Lake Maggiore to the plains of Lombardy and on to Milan Nor 
was there time to look around here. Naples held them for a day 

‘‘Straight out of onr hotel windows was Vesuvius with a cloud of 
smoke coming out of the top To the right were the mountains of the 
Sorrento peninsula, and to the left the harbour with the funnels of the 
Bex towering above everything else It looked as if it were going to be a 
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fine day so we set off to exploie the town but we succumbed to one of the 
innumerable guides who had pesteied us ever since we had left the hotel 
to take us to Pompeii, and to Pompeii we went . 

Much as they would have liked to look at Rome and the 
shadows of her ancient glories there was no time allowed for it in 
their schedule. Besides, Italy was in those days Fascist Italy, an 
ally of Nazi Germany, on the brink of war with Britain and 
France, and not a place for an Englishman to stay longer than 
absolutely necessary. Next morning they took off by aeroplane 
for Athens. Up they flew alongside Vesuvius and above the 
clouds Occasionally, through breaks in the clouds below, they 
caught glimpses of the Appemne mountains which stretch like a 
back-bone to the country from the Lombardy Plains down to 
Italy’s toe Flying south-east they crossed the Gulf of Taranto 
towards the island of Corfu, the spot where Mussolini, shortly 
after he came to power, first shook his fist at Europe and then 
let the Greeks know the kind of neighbours they had in the 
offing Shortly they passed near to the city of Athens. There 
below them, as they circled to descend, was the Acropolis but 
from the air it looked amazingly insignificant. After one hour’s 
stay they went on to Alexandria. 

“Foitunately, the aeroplane was extraordinarily comfortable, with 
chairs that let down and had foot rests attached A steward, brought 
round coffee, tea, tomato juice and biscuits at all the right times, and 
perhaps more important of all, the plane made so little noise that it was 
perfectly easy to talk without ever raising the voice above noimal 
conversational level ” 

Five passengers, besides Stafford and his secretary, were 
aboard. Three of them were English and two Dutch. The most 
interesting fellow passenger was a Mr. Baker, eighty-three years 
of age, making his eightieth journey to the East. He was an 
enunent agriculturahst, with plantations in Malaya and into ests 
in New Zealand. Stafford and he were quickly involved in deep 
and enthusiastic conversation about compost-making and soil 
fertihty, oblivious to their journey through the air. Suddenly 
Alexandria lay below As they stepped out of the plane, the sun 
was setting and before them stretched the sands of Egypt with 
palm trees silhouetted against the bright red sky, a lovely scene. 

Hardly had they arrived in their hotel and gone to rest, than 
the early morning was upon them. 
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“The sun came up above the horizon as we were dimng to the airport 
this morning, and within a few minutes we had taken off. For the first 
half hour we flew over the delta of the Nile, a wonderfully rich and fertile 
region, with so much watei about everywhere that it must be mighty 
difiicult for the people to get anywhere at all. Then over the sea for an 
hour to Palestine and ten minutes later we landed at Lydda, the airport 
of Jaffa, Tel Aviv and Jerusalem That airport is a real work of art. It 
was built by a man called Price, who is architect to the Palestine Govern- 
ment, in conjunction with Gumley, the Director of Civil Aviation The 
propoition and the colouis are superb and there is a lot of simple but 
most dehghtful ironwork It is difficult to beheve that a better airport 
could exist anywhere. . . We headed straight for Baghdad, first over 

rocky hills covered with olive trees, then over the Jordan Valley with a 
view of the Dead Sea in one direction and the Sea of Gahlee in the other, 
then over rising hills inhabited by the Tians- Jordan Arabs and so on to 
the Syrian desert That was the most fascinating part of the whole 
flight so far We were five thousand feet above the ground and kept 
seeing little black rectangular shapes which we identified (quite rightly) 
as the tents of the nomadic tribes. Often we saw tiny specks round 
about them which were caravans crossmg the desert. It seemed qmte 
impossible that such numbers of people and animals could keep alive on 
the amount of water and green stuff which we were able to see. A 
panubiot would have a pretty thin time^ We crossed the pipe-line 
several times and saw encampments along it, and were able to see where 
the caravan trails wound their way thiough the sand . 

“After about two hours, we at last saw a river which we finally 
identified as the Euphrates. Cultivation began to appear, and soon we 
were in an area intensely cultivated by means of a most elaborate system 
of irrigation Then w c came to the Tigiis and a few minutes later landed 
at B«aghdad niipoit, some way from the town, which is reported to be 
enLiiely umnleiestmg . . 

But It figured once in the dream of a Kaiser who saw in his 
mind’s eye a railway stretching from Berlin, a highway of 
Empire from the centre of Europe through Baghdad to the East 
The travellers record that: 

“We followed the course of the Tigris which winds so that we ciossed 
it eveiy few mmules, and at one time the pilot came down to 100 ft 01 
less so that we might see the rums of Ctesiphon — a huge construction 
built m the ISth century entirely of brick, with an arched span which 
seemed impossibly large for such material ” 

Taking over the writing of the diary at this point, Wilson says: 
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“I have always imagined that Mesopotamia, m which the Gaiden of 
Eden was supposed to be situated, would be a mass of luxuriant 
vegetation That’s what comes from looking at the map and seeing it 
coloured green In fact, it is dull and umformly blown except in patches 
along the banks of the rivers and elsewhere, wateied entiiely by means 
of migation works It was not very interesting except m bits, and 
Stafford spent his time reading about China and killing flies 

“A few miles above Basra the two iivers join and they celebiate the 
fact by flooding the entne countiyside Instead of cultivated land there 
IS noting but marsh, inhabitated by the Maish-Aiabs, whose villages as 
often as not aie entiiely sin rounded by watei, and visible means of 
livelihood are absolutely non-existent It was about the most dieary and 
desolate place that could be imagined, and even the desert would be 
paradise compaied with it Just at sunset we landed at Basra an port, 
with which is combined the Shatt-el-Arab Hotel ” 

Half an hour before sunrise the next morning, they took off 
from Basra. It was pitch dark and suddenly they were over the 
Abadan oil-field, ‘Vhich looked like some huge jewel with its 
twinkling green and yelldw lights’’ As that sight vanished from 
view, the sun rose There was no longer a creeping in of the 
dawn and gradations of light from darkness to grey and on to the 
golden light. Quickly the sun was up and the travellers were 
flying towards it as it rose higher and higher over the mountains 
of Persia and along the coast line of the Persian Gulf, seven 
hundred miles of desolate shore: 

“Theie was scaicely a single patch of green — nothing but sand and 
mountains made of sand, with Ingli mountains in the distance and an 
occasional tiny village which was hardly distinguishable at the height of 
11,000 feet at which we were flying, ...” 

All this was most annoying. Where was that "^Tersian 
Garden” and all the fantastic places of beauty and luxury 
supposed to be located in this land? Where was that 

, Strip of Herbage strewn 
That just divides the desert from the sown, 

Where name of Slave and Sultan scarce is known”? 

They saw nothing of it. The old Persian poet, Omar Khayydm, 
must have been dreaming of some other land, for here 

*Tt seemed quite impossible that people could find enough to live on in 
such a place, . , , The most extraordinary place was the point of Man 
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over wliicli we passed just before we reached Jask It is a quite fantastic 
collection of rocky mountains rising steeply from the sea, with occasional 
naiiow plateaux at the top These plateaux were the chief cultivated 
ai eas, though how anybody got to them was a mystery . ’ ’ 

They swept along the coast of Persia and suddenly were 
thrilled to identify the spot where they crossed into India. 
Hardly had the first excitement passed than Karachi lay before 
them. Here the Mayor of Karachi, the local leader of the Indian 
Congress, representatives of the press and many others were 
waiting to greet them 

The Indians have a custom of “^^aying it with flowers’’, and 
the waiting throng garlanded the two guests and gieeted them 
as though they were long absent friends returning home 
Although Karachi was simply a stopping place for but an hour, 
they were in India and w^ork began at once 

Writes Stafford. 

‘T spent the hnur at Karachi having questions fiied at me from all 
sides, wanting to know my views on every conceivable subject . I 
also put a good many questions myself as to the possibility of a settlement 
of the Indian difficulty, and gathered that as a whole they thought j 
Gandhi was being too slow and holding them back too much, but if there ; 
was any chance of the British Government giving way, then perhaps it ^ 
was the right thing to do . ” 

From Karachi they flew to Allahabad, where Jawaharlal Nehru 
and fifteen other Congressmen were waiting with a most beauti- 
ful garland of flowers for Stafford The two men greeted each 
other warmly. They were friends of some years standing, and 
had so much in common that they felt toward each other like 
brothers who could talk with frankness and understanding. 
Quickly they departed by car and, driving along the mam 
jOalcutta road, came at last to Snad Chaven, home of the 
Nehrus 

Stafford submitted to Nehru a draft of his proposals which he 
had discussed with the leaders of the British Government at 
home, and sent a copy to Gandhi, so that the latter would have 
time to consider it before he met him 

Nehru and a few of his friends who were invited to meet Cripps 
found It difficult to believe the British Government would make 
a promise of independence and fix a date for it. They wanted 
to know^ too w'hat was meant by the repetition of the phrase 
' ‘Dominion Status” If this expression really meant “inde- 
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pcndence’’ why did they not say so? Why did not Sir Stafford 
himself use the expression ' ‘independence’’ if it meant the same 
as “Dommion Status”? It was shorter They knew what they 
meant by independence, while they were not sure what the 
British meant by “Dominion Status”. Whilst they asked these 
questions repeatedly and expressed their views about them the 
Indian leaders wanted to show their visitors what they were 
doing where they had responsible government. 

The day after his arrival in Allahabad, and his first talk with 
Nehru and a group of leaders of the Indian National Congress, 
he records* 

*The day has been so Ml of interest that it is only the high lights that 
can find a place here It began with a visit to the Agricultmal College 
about SIX miles away, of which Sam Higginbotham is the head, an 
American institution which now has such a reputation that students 
come there from all over India to study agricultme and the use of the 
products of the land 

“On our way back to Allahabad, we passed the Cential Prison wheie 
Nehru and Eanjit Pandit spent so much of their time, and also a Basic 
College The lattei is a part of a new educational scheme which Congi ess 
has started in all the Provinces where they have control and particularly 
m the Umted Provinces It is on similar lines to the Moniessori system, 
and IS intended for childien between the ages of five and ten The idea is 
that the childi e a should learn by doing something useful, and although 
the scheme is in its infancy, it has already broken dowm much of the 
hostility which the educational officials had at first shown 

“The whole place left an impiession of an enormous \itahty tlial had 
been released amopg the people by the fact that with llicir oun go\ cin- 
ment they were responsible foi their own affairs, and even the resignation 
of the Congi ess Mimslry is not likely Lo effect this particular develop- 
ment The school at Naim, m hich w c had been I o earlier, was run on the 
same lines, and we were full of admiration at the results produced with 
pitifully inadequate malenah — liou inadequate can be partly Judged 
from the fact that the teachei's u ere paid only 17 rupees, or 27/- a month. 

“After lunch we set out by car again to visit a village. We crossed the 
Ganges and then turned off the metalled road on to a track composed 
mainly of dust The entire population of the village turned out 
when our car aimed and it was quite touching to see their devotion to 
Nehru and his smiple unaffected interest ni them Some rural develop- 
ment had been carried out here, so the cattle were better cared for than 
elsewhere, and there was a tiny reading room We went inside one of the 
houses — all of which are built of mud with sun-baked tile roofs, and the 
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poverty vvas a-wful It consisted of two rooms, the first used as a sort of 
kitchen, about six feet by twelve, and lit only by such light as came in 
through the door, and the other 100m opening off it, about the same size, 
and light of its own The entire household goods consisted of not more 
than a dozen utensils and a few pieces of white cloth, but the whole place 
'vvas spotlessly clean They don’t seem to mind how filthy the village is, 
but the house must be properly kept 

‘‘Our guide this morning was Ranjit Pandit, Nehru s brother-in-law 
He IS one of the most cultured and delightful men that I have ever met, 
and IS a member of the U P legislature He is a mine of information foi 
all our questions about trees and birds, agiiculture, industry, religion and 
politics, and while he was m piison he occupied himself making an 
English translation of one of the Sanscrit classics He also gave us a most 
interesting account of the British dealings with the Princes, about which 
he has written in a book which he is going to give us, and explained the 
political posi tion m the Punj ab 

The next day there were so many requests from societies in the 
University of Allahabad that there was no alternative way of 
meeting their requests than for Stafford to address nearly all the 
students of the University m its gieat hall — nearly twelve 
hundred people. Nehru also spoke and once more was received 
with that tremendous enthusiasm he evokes wherever he goes 
After the meeting, Stafford and Nehru headed an impromptu 
procession down the road back to Anand Bhawan* 

From Allahabad they went on to Delhi. Of this journey by 
rail Geoffrey Wilson said: 

“We are travelling in a first-class carriage We have a large box to 
ourselves for the moment The box is the full width of the tram and 
about twelve feet long, contains two beds, 1 wo chairs, two electric fans, 
three different kinds of co\ ermg over each of the eight windows, and has 
a lavatory attached in which there is a shower bath, but no towel 
Fortunately, we were far-sighted It’s very spacious but rather de- 
pressing, the woodwoik being dirty brown and the upholstery a drab 
green imitation leathei, nor does it appear too clean The whole affaii 
looks as though it had been m the height of fashion thirty-five years ago, 
and had not been touched since. We carry our own bedding with us in a 
large roll like a holdall. We shall be spending ten of our sixteen nights in 
Inia in one of these, so we are trying hard to find out how to be- 
have. . . 


He added: 
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“The night jomney was not altogether a success, and the carnage 
looked even diabbei this morning than it did last night, after it had 
acqmied a good thick layei of dust on a stietch of line which we weie 
assured was comparatively clean* 

Nevertheless, they ai rived at Delhi, the city of grandeur and 
power, the capital of India 

There are really two Delhis, the old and the new It is the 
ancient capital of Hindustan, standing midway between Bombay 
in the West and Calcutta in the East The city had a population 
of two million people in the days of the Great Mogul Empire 
when Jehan was the ruler He was responsible for the building 
of the Great Mogul Palace, a magnificent structure, a rival to the 
Kremlin of Moscow And also of the mosque of white marble and 
sandstone, the famous Taj Mahal which took ten years to build. 

If old Delhi, with its palace of purpled ease and tomb of 
exquisite beauty, typified the grandeur and power of the dead 
Empire, New Delhi in its own splendour exemplified the majesty 
and might of Britain’s power at its zenith. Here were the 
Viceroy’s residence and the Parliament building which, in their l 
magnificence and spaciousness, surpass the buildings of Wash- 
ington Beside them, as if taking shelter beneath the imperial 
power, are the palaces of the Indian Princes and the luxurious 
private houses of the rich. 

All that was interesting, but the travellers were busy paving 
the way from the pomp and circumstance of yesterday to the 
liberation of to-morrow. They were searching the minds of 
men and grappling with the foundations of power They started 
the day with press interviews. Then came Birla, an important 
mill-owner supporter of Congress. 

He held the view that he favoured separation of the Moslems 
and the Hindus, just as in business “you cannot carry on with an 
unsatisfactory partner It would mean ceding those districts 
with more than fifty-one per cent Moslems and a shift of 
population, but if peace can be secured in any way, it should be 
tried/’ Liaquat Ali Khan, the Secretary of the Moslem League, 
said that “it would not be possible to settle with the British 
unless there was first an internal settlement, . . . Unless a 
constitution could be devised which w^ould make it impossible 
for one community to rule by itself, it would never bring peace 
to the country. . , There must be some form where the! 

majority could not do anything unless it could carry a certain 
proportion of the minority. The majority of both communities is. 
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poor people. The Moslems had three thoughts There were 

(1) Partition, but not on the lines of the Moslem Empire; 

(2) Free and independent states, with a federation of the Hindu 
and Moslem Provinces and a Confederation of the two; (3) 
Dominion Status for each of the Provinces, with a federation at 
the centre to which should be given only such powers as the 
Provinces agree to give, and giving the Provinces the light to 
opt out 

Until night they listened to the views of leaders of organisations. 

That was a day in Delhi 

During the night they travelled, next reaching Lahore, the 
capital of the Punjab. Here they conferred with the Prime 
Mimster of the Punjab Government, Sir Sikandei Hyat-Khan, 
and other members of the Cabinet Sir Sikander was a Moslem 
and nominally a member of the Moslem League but he would 
not permit it to function in the province. The diary reveals the 
Prime Minister held the view that. 

“It was tune for the Bntish Government to make a declaration of 
Domimon Status Half a dozen people could settle the communal 
question in principle in half an hour The States would have to be treated 
dilFerently and would need a respite to get used to things There would 
be no need to change political boundaries He had s uggested to 
Jinnah and Gandhi that they should put their cards on_th&_table. buL 
nobody would do it . . India was not prepaied for violence and would 
not be for another fifty years It would ‘•ooii be suppiessed by the help of 
various sections in India He agreed with Gandm that there must be an 
agreed settlement, and a Constituent Assembly would do more harm 
than good from a communal point of view'.” 

Stafford then interviewed two leaders of the Akah Sikh Party, 
a communal party. This one and two other Sikh parties whichi 
are Socialist were completely committed to Indian inde-j 
pendcnce but had no particular views as to how it should bet 
obtained. From the Moslems, Stafford turned again to meet a 
group of Hindus of the Mahasabha. The most Stafford could get 
from these was: “Fiist settle our differences, then get rid of the 
British. If you make it an essential condition of a settlement that\ 
you must have the consent of the Moslem League as represented 1 
by Jinnah, you make it impossible.” 

From Lahore the missioners returned to Delhi for another day 
of interviews and discussion. They met Sir Jagdish Frasad^ 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council for Education, Health andLands . 

Next came Ingles, TAe Times correspondent. Like almost 
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everybody else they had seen, he took ''Dominion Status’’ for 
granted within the quite near future at the end of the war Later, 
"Staffoid saw various Government officials but nothing came from ^ 
them beyond the evidence that they were worried by the state of 1| 
affairs' A reputed die-hard named Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
Home Member of the Viceroy’s Council, seemed to take for 
granted that India would be free in the near future He gave his 
views of the working of the new constitution and the manoeuvre 
ing of the rival parties and summed up his opinions with the 
advice that. "They should not fight on details but agree on what 
sort of body could speak for India, and the Government should 
bind itself, by treaty or otherwise, on the line of action to be'" 
taken on communal and economic matters ” There was not 
much of the die-hard in such opinions 

Another day was gone The travellers took a tram for Bombay. 
For hours they gazed on the countryside as they rolled along. 
Now they saw a fertile land very different from anything they 
had yet seen, passed through rich woodland, crossed many 
rivers, saw large herds of cattle and were specially struck by the 
gay colours worn by everybody, male and female alike, "m so far 
as they wore anything.” Incidentally, it had dawned on some 
authority of the railways that there was a "war on”. In the 
carriages were notices announcing "Precautions against possible 
Air Raids Please in your own interests keep the window shutters 
of your carriage closed between Bombay Central Station and 
Bassein Road after darkness has set in ” 

Bombay as a port is one of the largest and best m the world 
Ii is the western leimina^ of the Indian railways and its Victorian 
station is regarded as one of the finest structures of its kind in the 
woild Bombay is to India what New York is to the United 
States of America Set amidst bold and striking scenery with 
more than a million population it is at one and the same time a 
great city of immense wealth and a cesspool of poverty, misery, 
disease and filth. 

But It W3S rot tliCbC things which our travcllcis came to see. 
No soonci had they had lunch than Stafford went to the Opera 
House, where he addressed the Civil Liberties Union — an 
audience of about a thousand people. The next day he talked 
with the Governor of Bombay and intei viewed Dr. Ambedkar, 
the leader of the Harijans or "untouchables” The latter gave 
the impression of great sincerity, but was somewhat embittereci 
by the experiences through which he himself and his people 
had passed. 
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There are about sixty milhon untouchabJes scattered through- 
out India. They constitute about ten per cent of every village, 
and nowhere had they sufficient strength to protect their rights 
and were in much the same position as the Jews of the ghettos of 
Europe To Ambedkar “swaraj” meant more domination by 
the Hindus and an increased molestation of the untouchables He 
saw no alternative to that of transportation of the untouchables 
to new land, which he considered could easily be made 
available. 

Now came one of the most important of all the conferences 
Stafford went to see Mr. Jinnah, the leader of the Moslem 
League, at his home on Malabar Hill This tall, thin, dark figure' 
of a man gave the impression of one in everlasting conflict with 
himself. He was, however, the most powerful figure in the 
Moslem League, neither admired nor loved by his followers. 
But he held a key position to the future of India. 

He opened the conversation with Stafford by suggesting that, 
as he was “being shepherded around the country by the Con- 
gress”, Stafford’s mind was already made up But after Stafford 
had put him at ease in this respect, he proceeded to give his 
views on the situation, and made a detailed analysis of the 
distribution of the Moslems and the history of the communal 
dispute. He regarded democracy in the Enghsh sense to be out 
of the question, and impossible to apply in India He said that 
in tlie Milages the Hindus and the Moslems had nothing to fight 
about, and had nothing in common The elections were a 
pure communal division of the population with a permanent 
majority of the Indians which made democracy umvorkable." 
He stated his views with ability and clarity, and tlieie wa's^ 
no doubt about his , detestation of the Hindus., He said' 
he would consider Stafford’s memorandum on its meiits Perhaps 
it was the last chance to secure co-operation. He was of the 
opinion that if England were defeated in the war, India 
would be split into a hundred divisions, and this would 
form the nucleus of a central organisation which could then 
take over. 

Cripps later went to the Trade Umon headquarters for a talk* 
with Joshi, die Trade Union leader There emerged from this 
conversation probably the most important observation, to which 
none of the political leaders had yet referred. Joshi said that in 
the history of the unions they had had no communal troubles in 
their ranks, although twenty-five per cent of their members were 
Moslems and the unions included untouchables among their 
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members In their view, the best cure for the communal disease 
was woikmg together on an economic basis rather than a 
political one 

From Bombay, Stafford Cripps and Geoffrey Wilson journeyed 
to Hyderabad to see the head of the most feudal State in India. 
Waiting at the station to receive them was a very smart ADC 
who got into great difficulties. Stafford and Geoffrey were 
travelling second-class That led to acase of “mistaken identity”, 
for as they stepped on to the platform they were ignored while 
the ADC sought to persuade a good-looking solitary English- 
man, travelling first-class, that he was reaUy Sir Stafford Cupps. 
A look of horror swept across his face as the second-class 
passenger announced himself, but jumping to attention and 
making all the necessary salutes, he rushed Stafford into a car 
and swept Geoffiey aside into another one, provided for the 
person of inferior social standing The idea of his travelling in 
the same car as Stafford passed his comprehension 

In due course Stafford was ushered into the presence of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam Here Stafford got a shock, for as 
he entered the ante-chamber, he was met by a middle-aged, 
unkempt-looking gentleman in a white coat that would have 
looked much smarter had it been sent recently to a cleaner. He 
thought this gentleman must be the Nizam’s secretary But it 
was not the secretary It was “H E H.” himself They talked 
together for an hour, seated on a plush-covered sofa surrounded 
by chairs and knick-knacks that might have been hfted firom the 
boarding house of a retired civil servant on the Brighton sea- 
firont Stafford is not inexpert in fiirniture-making, and a pretty 
good judge of what is good and what is bad in that fine He was 
startled to find this man of wealth living amidst such fusty, 
second-class stuff" But he was soon to find that the Nizam had a 
mind as fusty as his furniture. Nevertheless he was polite and 
charming and listened patiently. Stafford told him British India f 
would ccitainly get her freedom after the war and the pressure • 
on the Slates would be much greater if they had not themselves j 
taken steps to make their governments more democratic When 
that happened, paramountcy would have to go and it would be 
no use thinking that British troops would be available to uphold 
the States The Nizam listened attentively to all Stafford had to 
say, asked a few polite questions, but did not show that he was 
likely to do anything about anything 

On recounting his impressions to Sir Akbar Hvdoris. a state 
official, the latter confirmed Stafford’s impressions, saying: 
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“What could one expect fiom a man who had never been outside his 
own State except on one or two occasions to Delhi, and who had had no 
education^” 

Sir Akbar himself is, of course, a cultured man, a lover of the 
iarts and a politician. He understood the realities of the situation 
m this province, but he was no democrat. He recognised quite 
clearly that the Moslem community of Hyderabad, comprising 
not more than fifteen per cent of the population, was the ruling 
body and completely identified with the feudal landlords The 
Moslems admit there is no logical basis for their domination of 
eighty-five per cent of the population which is Hindu. Their 
concern, however, was not for logic but for power, which they 
had and intended to hoM as long as they could And there 
Stafford had to leave them, for his time-table said. “You are due 
m Wardha, two hundred and seventy miles away from here, at 
eight-thirty to-morrow morning.” 

At Wardha the travellers were met according to plan by 
Nehru and his friends, who had made arrangements for Stafford 
to meet a little bald-headed, dark-skinned man, the redoubtable 
Gandhi, undoubtedly the greatest leader India liad produced in 
its long struggle for independence and freedom He was an 
ascetic, somewhat of a mystic, a profound believer in the simple 
life, a shrewd politician whom no one could divert from his 
course This was the man whose influence was so great in the 
Indian National Congress and among the milhons of its sup- 
porters that Stafford Cupps could have saved himself a great 
deal of time and energy by submitting his proposals to this man 
alone. For such was his power that if he rejected them they 
would be turned down by the people of India If Stafford did 
not realise it at this time he would later on. Indeed the British 
Government would ultimately do what Gandhi said they should 
do from the outset of all negotiations — cleave the Indians to 
settle their own future forms of government Ever since Gandhi 
became the leader of Congress in 1919 his leadership had been 
unchallengeable. Jawaharlal Nehru says of him: 

“It vias iho utter sincerity of die man.ind his personality that gnpped, 
he gave the impression of tremendous inner receives of power . 
Every gesture had me.ming and giace, ivi thout a false touch There weie 
no rough edges or sharp comeis about him, no trace of vulgarity or 
commonness, in which, unliappJy, our middle class excel. Havmg 
found an inner peace, he radiated it to others and marched through life’s 
toituous ways with firm and undaunted step . . .” 
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His whole life was dedicated to a purpose— Indian inde- 
pendence But his means of attaimng his purpose were as 
important to him as the aim. Indeed it might be truly said the 
means were more important and were ends in themselves, for 
they meant to him a way of life. 

Gandhi’s rejection of violence was more tlian a political tactic. 
It was a positive assertion of the human spirit against material 
power. It implied a supreme self-control and a superb serenity 
of the mind combined with a tremendous faith in his feUow man. 
It was this which made him the natural leader of the Congress in 
1919 when he first proposed the non-violent passive resistance 
methods against the Rowlatt Acts of that year These Acts were 
measures of repression whereby people could be arrested and 
tried without the checks and formalities provided by the law. 
Passive resistance meant turning the cheek to the smiter, being 
ready to face imprisonment, beatings, death, without violent 
retahation. Through the years since that time he and scores of 
thousands of his followers had been impnsoned time and again. 
The little dark-skinned, almost ugly man had never wavered. 
He belonged to the mystics who walked by faith. But he was an 
intellectual too, a trained lawiyer and politician with a remark- 
able capacity for seeing essentials and first principles and taking 
the measure of his fellow men. The flesh pots made no appeal to 
him Foi Gandhi a man was rich according to the fewness of his 
material wants and the range of his mind. He himself lived in a 
hut with a bamboo firamework covered with a mixture of mud 
and cow dung When Nehru brought Stafford Cripps and 
Geoffrey Wilson to see him in this mud hut in the village of 
Segoon some five miles from Wardha they hteraUy filled the hut. 
Gandhi’s bed was on the floor. There were a few pieces of 
bamboo furniture aiound, a packing-case, a few books and 
papers and his false tee Ji in a box. He didn’t much care about 
those teeth and they were in the box more frequently than in his 
mouth. 

What a meeting w>-as this* The little elderly dark man living a 
life as simple as that of any peasant on his patch of land and yet a 
man to whom millions looked with adoration and faith. He sat 
with crossed legs upon his mattress bed. Beside him on the floor 
sat the handsome intellectual Nehru. Both faced the tall 
bespectacled cultured lawyer-politician, the son of an English 
baron, Sir Stafford Cripps, K C , M P , sitting on a stool in his 
socks, charming, free and easy. There, over a simple meal of 
bread and frmt, they talked of how to take “the brightest star” 
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from the British Crown and set four hundred million people free 
from Imperial control. They talked. They took the measure of 
each other Gandhi thought Stafford '"lacked humility’’ 
Stafford thought Gandhi "shrewd and clever”. Stafford ex- 
plained his document. The next day they met again after 
Gandhi had had more time to meditate on his proposals. 
Stafford Cripps said of this meeting 

“He (Gandhi) was convinced that the next step lay with the Biitish 
Government, and like all other members of Congress, he did not think it 
was possible for an agreement to be come to with the Moslem League so 
long as His Majesty’s Government adopted its present policy of fostering 
theimportance of minority opimon. . . He takes the view that given a 
real intention by H.M G to solve the problems and give freedom to 
India, it can be done. . . H M G must make up its mind whether it 

trusted Congress, and, if it did, must lely on Congress and the Con- 
stituent Assembly to safeguard the minorities, as, of cotuse, they must 
Congress could not orgamse gangsterism even if it wanted to, as all its 
histoiy of non-violence was against it, and its whole policy in this direction 
made it impossible foi it to contemplate government without consent of 
all communities, and that to obtain this they were prepared to make 
every reasonable concession. Whatever the composition of its member- 
ship, Congress was and must remain essentially non-communal because 
it believed in equality and non-violence. But he hoped they might lead 
the world to the adoption of that creed and piactice nationally and 
internationally. ...” 

Stafford adds’ 

“One cannot but be impressed with the vigour with which Gandhi 
holds to his creed, and the calmness with which he is prepared for any 
sacrifice in order to attain it. His whole way of life, with its extreme 
simplicity and selflessness, is part of his creed and demonstiates his 
^incenty. , * I feel there is a much better chance of the solution of the 
problem while he is still alive and m control than there will be if and 
when he goes Nehru is the next in importance to Gandhi and then 
Rajagopalachari of Madias and Vallabhai Patel of Bombay ” 

And now for Calcutta and the Viceroy. They caught the 
""Calcutta Mail” and arrived there on December 22nd and 
began the final round of conferences culminating with a meeting 
with the Viceroy. For an hour Stafford talked to this sphinx- 
like person, about the political situation in India, about his 
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discussions with the Government at home, his memorandum, 
and the next steps to be taken in India. He summarised his 
impressions of all the conversations and conferences he had had 
in the recent journey across India. 

Says Stafford 

“I told him that, in my view, negotiations between the Moslem League 
and the Congress were out of the question at present unless a third party 
brought them together and that he was the only possible third party, 
also that they should be asked to put down in wiitmg, Congress, how far 
it was prepared to go in meeting the Moslem demands, and the Moslem 
League, exactly what demands it made, so that he might compare the 
two statements and attempt to budge the difference by negotiation 
I fuither told him that in my 'view, unfoitunately, Zetland had little 
power or authority in England, and that owing to the pieoccupation of 
other members of the Cabinet with wai questions he as Viceroy, was in 
fact the most important determimng factor on the question of Indian 
policy I left him with a copy of the memorandum which I prepared 
m London and told him of Gandhi's reaction to it, also the large sheet of 
results of the last elections " 

The end of his Indian mission was at hand He felt that his 
journey had been worthwhile. He now knew from first-hand 
acquaintance and free discussion with all the most important 
people controlling the affairs of India what they thought and 
what he thought should be done Convinced that all he had seen 
and heard supported the course he had taken, he hastened on his 
way But before leaving India there was one man he felt he must 
see — ^the poet Tagore, who lived m an old-fashioned mansion on 
the outskirts of Calcutta Of this visit Stafford wrote* 

“There must have been five vast courtyards with buildings all round 
We were left by the secretary to wart in an extremely pleasant, simply 
furmshed and restful room and then we were taken to see the poet. He 
was in his chair in his bedroom, dressed in a black sort of gown that set 
off his magnificent white beard. The room itself was as simple as could be 
imagined — a. small bed, two tables, four chairs, some perfectly lovely red 
roses, and that was all He talked wnth us for nearly an hour, of the 
Chinese, of the situation in India and the Briti«-h m India. He was very 
philosophical in hi^ mannei and \cry gentle and we considered it a 
great privilege to hai e that time with him, though we should very much 
liked to have gone to Santmikstan and seen the work he is doing 
there.** 
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And that ended Cliristmas Day, 1939. The next morning the 
travellers went to the Dum Dum airport, climbed into an 
aeroplane and soared high over the mouth of the great and 
sacred river Ganges until it was lost to view as they swept 
eastward to Rangoon. 



CHAPTER 12 


IN TIME FOR THE SHOWDOWN 

S TAFFORD CRIPPS and Geoffrey Wilson arrived at the 
Rangoon airport in the French aeroplane which had brought 
them fiom Calcutta. They made for the Strand Hotel — the best 
in the town. There they were met by Mr P L Youngs the 
Consul-General^ and by the Vice-Minister for Foieign Affairs 
for China They stayed only one night in this expensive hotel 
and the next day went to stay with U Tin Tut^ ^'a civil servant 
with a very nice and comfortable house and three charming 
small daughters” 

On that day, too, a deputation arrived from Generalissimo 
Cluang Kai-shek This consisted of Donald, an Australian 
adviser to Chiang, T Sung of the Ministry of Economics, 
together with T K. Seng, the Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and the Consul Chiang Kai-shek had sent a message welcom- 
ing Stafford and his friend to China and announcing that all was 
ready for the further stages of their journey. That meant there 
would be very little time to take stock of the situation in Burma. 
But he did meet various groups of people, workers’ organisations 
and political representatives of one kind and another. He went 
“slumming” in Rangoon and visited the oil refineries at Suriam 
and Seikki along with some workers’ leaders. He did not get the 
impression that Burma was likely to hit the high road to in- 
dependence for a long time to come. His most important 
interview was with the Governor when he reached Mandalay. 

The British Governor of Burma lived at Government House, 
Mandalay — ^an extraordinary place. Surrounded by a moat 
about a hundred feet wide, it stands on the wall of a fort in an 
enclosure two and a half miles square The wall is of lovely red 
brick. The house itself is constructed entirely of wood. It is as 
wide as the wall and strcLclics along it for a gicat length. All the 
rooms open out of a long open passage running ihc entire length 
of the building A wondeiful view opens from the passage over 
the moat to the Mandalay Hill But the isolation by moat and 
the old-fashioned wall of the middle ages symbolised also the 
remoteness of contact 'and outlook from those of the people of 
the governing elements. 
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Of the talk with the Governor, Stafford wrote: 

“I had a talk about the Chinese position and found him very sym- 
pathetic to China and quite confident that China would be victorious 
He said he always saw as many of the Chinese Mimsters as possible when 
they came to Buima and expressed his desire to see Donald, who had not 
yet turned up in Mandalay He told me that it was due to him persuad- 
ing the ministers after a long effoit that the Burma Road was opened up, 
but he was not in favoui of a railway being constructed, as from the point 
of view of Burma it could not be lemunerative From that point of 

view he regarded it as a strategic danger, as he thought the frontier could 
now be defended against China by Buima, but if the railway went 
thiough it could not be, except by posting laige foices on the bordei, 
which would be very expensive 

Now the journey from Burma into China really began. The 
railway ends at Mandalay. From there they had to proceed by 
car along the road to Lashio and mount the famous Burma Road 
Their way lay directly noith-eastward from Mandalay through 
exciting country. Stafford said of it: 

“Wherever we weie there weie the most glorious views of mountains 
and valleys, not fierce or wild although much of the country was quite 
umnhabited, but with a certain softness which made it the most beautiful 
countiy I have ever seen. The first half was through densely wooded 
country but giadually it became barer, until towards sunset we dropped 
into the valley of the Schweli river which was a mass of paddy fields, and 
we watched the sun go down behind the mountains at the head of the 
valley m a glorious light of red and blue and gieen 

“The people and their clothing were as varied as the scenery and we 
wished we had someone with us who could tell us all about them Mostly 
they were Shans and Kaicns, sometimes wth caia\ans 01 bullocks or 
ponies, sometimes in a piocc'^.sion by themseUes carrying their wares 
over their shoulders. 1 hese they imai lably cai ned in bundles or baskets 
on either end of a stick over the shouldei so that the w eight \\ as balanced 
Some earned bows though there were no visible signs of arrows, and 
nearly all had long kmies winch they carried in wooden sheaths, and 
many had slung over then slioulders gaily coloured bags with tassels 
hanging from the bottom. Ihe most attractive were worn by some of the 
women, who had dark-coloured trouseis, often embroidci ed with a deep 
red, <and black or dark blue embroidered skills down co tlieir knees with 
daik blue and red tuibans, and they, like the men, always had their 
bundles balanced at the end of a pole There was defimtely an autumn 
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look about tlie country so that the flowers were in any case not at their 
best, but they weie so covered with dust along the whole road that it was 
difficult to see much except bright yellow Korean chrysanthemums and 
yellow rock roses There was also m blossom a tree which had every 
appearance of being some sort of cherry ” 

Whethei it was an unknown Chinese with a sense of humour ^ 
or the Australian^ Donald, who was responsible for diverting the 
travellers from the main Burma Road to cross the Burmese- 
China frontier over the bamboo budge, is not known. But it 
certainly gave them an un-Chinese reception, for they landed 
into the centre of a most modern aircraft factory under American 
supervision They were housed in an American block, a brand 
new spacious wooden building, and dined m a fair-sized ballroom 
complete with Christmas tree, soft lights and ping-pong tables 

Stafford says 

“It belonged to the Curtiss-Wnght Corporation and the superintendent 
M D Walsh IS a very fine type of man, quiet but obviously most efficient 
The works managei, Hunter, and the chief engineer Green are both 
excellent fellows, and the former in particular impressed me greatly in his 
attitude of care for all the staff and employees Some 2,000 people 
are living on the site which occupies a square mile and a large numbei of 
coolies live outside in their own huts The factory oiigmally started 
m Hangchow and then the Japanese made that unsafe so they moved to 
Hankow, and they had just started to bmld at Kunming when that was 
bombed, and finally they came to their present site. A year ago it was 
virgin land, and in spite of the fact that all the bmlding material and 
machinery has to come up through Rangoon and Bhamo and thence 70 
miles by a very poor road they had already started producing aeroplanes, 
and hope within six months to be turning out one a day 

“Before we left the staff assembled, both Chinese and American, and 
Col Ham made a short speech in English, mtroducmg me as the leader 
of the English Liberalsl” 

After thxs surprising introduction, the travellers were switched 
back to the main Burma Road, to continue their journey to 
Chungking. On they rolled through open country, passing here 
and there the local S^g^igj^ressed in their dark blue costumes and 
turbans Here the .nderfi® were few and wild life was more 
abundant. They spl^i^.a an eagles soaring in the sky and saw 
the birds of the padd -fields and wild duck. 

They entered the Hangshi State and the Sawbwa A Mr. Y, G 
Fang came to see S^fafford. He \^s the head of the Sawbwa, an 
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hereditary office which had been in the Fang family for three 
hundred years. His duty was to keep order in the district, for 
which job he must provide his own soldiers, keep the roads in 
condition, provide education and perform other social services 
For this he retained all taxation collected, and made no other 
contribution to the central exchequer He was not a prince but a 
state official. The taxation consists of a land tax and a poll tax 
The population of this area of sixteen hundred square miles 
ranges from thirty to forty thousand persons. Leaving Hangshi 
behind them the travellers began the ascent of mountains and the 
country became bleaker and barer. Bamboo disappeared from 
the countryside and fir trees, scrub and long grass marked the 
landscape Up and up they went to six thousand seven hundred 
feet, and then down the Salween gorge All the sides were steep, 
deep red m colour and terraced into fantastic patterns by the 
walls of paddy-fields. From their height, as they descended, the 
view was as from an aeroplane. Mountain ranges stretched as 
far as the eye could see. 

At last they reached the town of Paoshin, the first Chinese 
town they had seen. It was a fair-sized market-town once used 
as a place of banishment from Pekin of officials who had fallen 
into disfavour. They passed through about seven gates and 
narrow streets packed with people, on to a Rest House once a 
Taoist Temple, a jumbled mass of tiled buildings decorated with 
a variety of odd animal figures in stone, disporting themselves 
in many manners of positions. The Rest House was perched high 
above the town, amidst ancient courtyards connected by circular 
doorways. Here the travellers stayed for a day and, as usual, 
spent It in seeing all they could of the place and interviewing all 
and sundry who could give them the information they were after; 
tell them of the thirty thousand in and around the town, of the 
magistrate and his powers, his revenue, his budget, the council of 
elected persons and who elected them 

On they went into the Mekong Valley, travelled along twenty 
miles of gorge, crossed a suspension bridge made of steel ropes 
and wood, climbed three thousand feet up the mountainside, 
and reached the Guest House of Yung Ping, having covered a 
stretch of ninety miles in four and a half hours . And then on agmn, 
climbing until they reached eight thousand feet through thick pine 
forests They got some compensation for the climb when they 
looked over the valley of the Yang river from the mountain top, 
for ahead, in the valley stretching out before them, they could 
see on the far side a huge range of snow-covered mountains. But 
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there could be no staying here, so down into the valley they went 
and across the Yang Pi river, and up thiough gorge after gorge 
of great splendour until they reached the town of Hsiahwan and 
another Guest House, much like that at Paoshin. Here they 
were startled to find a number of soldiers standing with fixed 
bayonets. But that was a guard of honour for Staffoid’s benefit 
The manager of the Highway Company was the host of the two 
guests and entertained them for two days. He told them that 
life in Tail Fu was almost the same as it had been a thousand 
years ago, and truly they saw little that was modern here They 
were extremely surprised to find' 

“The inhabitants include a numbei of Moslems and also Chinese Jews, 
who came to China 2,000 years ago, and settled in Hunan, whence the 
Jews m Tall Fu aie come They still retain the Hebiew language and 
religion, and are chiefly engaged in the mei chant and distiibutmg 
trades Once a year, in May, there is a gieat maiket in Tali Fu with people 
coming from Tibet and all the West, and bunging with them fuis and local 
manufactures, and at this time Tali Fu presents the most marvellous 
medley of costumes of eveiy kind/' 

At a little place called Unnan they were stopped by a soldier 
with a led flag. The Generahssimo had sent a messenger with a 
note to Stafford saying that his private aeroplane had come there 
to take him and his friend by air the rest of the journey ^ Up into 
the sky they went, in a delightful four-seater Beech craft plane^ 
swept over a jumble of mountains twelve thousand fi ct hign saw 
in perspective the road they had been travelling, and within 
little more than half an hour topped the last range of mountains. 

Below them lay a gicat lake with Kunming situated at its 
north-western end. There on an island m ihc middle of the lake 
was the hotel which was lo be Jicii rcNidcrcc for P\c days. It 
was a modern hotel with ail Jhnop( ju x comcriences and 

service. Here the Australian, Mr. Donald, was wailing for them 
and at once became their guide and informant. 

Fiom him they learned much of the background of China, old 
and new, as they travelled around Kunmiug and district. 

Again they began the rounds — medical college, local govern- 
ment administraiion, the lailways, the banks, machine works, 
machine tool factory, learning of the minerology of the province, 
its transport developments, its social services, the economic and 
political structure and so on. And StaflFord makes this note in his 
diary: 
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‘The two impiessions one earned away wexe first, the amazingly 
diverse and accurate work which was being done under improvised 
conditions inspired by the determination to pieserve China, and secondly, 
the fact that Great Britain is being completely left out as a supplier 
owing to the foolish policies of the past The whole impression today is 
that the connection between China on the one hand and Ameiica, 
Switzerland, Germany and Russia on the mechamcal side, which will 
form the basis of the leconstruction of China, is gi owing closei and closei . 
The lattei four countries are taking the fullest advantage of then 
opportumties, whereas apparently Great Biitain is allowing her chance 
to go by default . British stock in China is very low indeed 

It can be safely said that in those five days in Kunming there 
was not a factory, a school, a power-house, an institution, man or 
woman from whom he could learn of the life of the region and 
country, that he did not visit Nor was the informalion-giving a 
one-way affair. On the evening before he left he was taken to 
the Yunnan University to address what he thought would be 
select party of about twenty professors and persons of literary 
eminence on the State of European politics’’. An old temple was 
the university assembly room. When Stafford arrived there were 
twelve hundred people in the room and an overflow outside. 
Stafford held forth here for an hour and a half. That ended their 
stay in Kunming and the next day they arrived in Chungking. 

Chungking, of course, was the temporary capital of China and is 
situated in west China about six to seven hundred miles from 
Canton and Hong Kong in the south-east, and some nine 
hundred miles from Shanghai. It had, at this time, about a 
million inhabitants Its remoteness from the great ports is an 
indication of the extent of the Japanese penetration into China, 
although a great deal of the occupation lay along the railway 
]nic‘■^ (;f conmiunicalLon and great stretches of the so-called 
o<.cu])iccL vorc < ontrolled by the Chinese. Of course, at 

tins iiii.c JruiLun If, 40, there was a truce m the Chinese Civil 
War between the Nationalist Government and the Com- 
munists, in order to fight the Japanese It was an uneasy truce in 
which all the problems which had given rise to the Civil War 
remained and both sides were without confidence in each otlier, 
m the validity of the truce, or their joint concentration of all 
forces on the external enemy. 

No sooner had Stafford arrived in Chungking than he ''^un- 
packed hurriedly and was taken to call on Foreign Minister 
Wang.” After Mr Wang he left to call on the British Am- 
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bassador. Sir Archibald Clark Kerr. The two of them ranged 
over affairs at home and abroad and Stafford found that the 
British Ambassador agreed with his criticisms of the British| 
Government’s appeasement policy toward the Japanese They 
discussed a proposal by Stafford of a visit to Sinkiang and 
Stafford found the Ambassador not only agreeing but keen that 
Stafford should return via America in the hope of being able to 
effect, or at least influence America in tlie direction of, a better 
co-ordinated policy between England, France and America 
towards aid for China 

On January i6th, Geoffrey Wilson was taken ill and had to go 
to hospital for a fortnight Stafford continued with his inter- 
views and discussions First he discussed the military situation 
with General Chang and then the internal situation with Sun 
Fo, a son of Sun Yat-Sen, ^'father of the Chinese Republic.’’ He 
learned of the existing methods of Government and as much as 
he could of the Kuomintang Party, which controlled the Govern- 
ment in all China where Chiang Kai-shek was the acknowledged 
leader. After his talk with Sun Fo, Stafford had his first inter- 
view with the Generalissimo Of the latter he said 

“He IS a fine clean-looking man and is very impressive with his modesty 
and sincerity He hardly spoke at all except to elucidate some point or 
to express approval of some idea I gave him a long sketch of foreign 
policy of Great Britain as frankly as I could and I found that he had said 
to the Biitish Ambassadoi very much what I had said to the Cabinet as 
to the danger of the German pact last summer He is obviously of the 
opimon that communism is unsmtable for China at this stage and I agree 
with him. And I do not think that he is anxious to be too close to Russia, 
but he did not say anything directly on tins point He asked me about 
the Burma Road and whether I had any suggestions, and I then 
developed my ideas about a closer rapprochement with both Burma and 
Pndia, especially the latter so far as immediate help was concerned * ’ 

The next day Stafford spent some time with the Industrial 
Co-operative people and learned more of the good work they 
were undoubtedly doing Then came hxs first meeting with the 
Soviet Ambassador to China. 

Says Stafford. 

“I thought the Ambassador was an attractive young man and Just 
occasionally he smiled and then he looked very sociable and friendly. 
He told me that he had had a telegram from Maisky abou^■ me and 
that he was therefore dealing with me very frankly as a friend of the 
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USSR I told him about the lelations between Great Biitain and 
Soviet Russia and the part that I had played and stressed my anxiety for 
the impiovement of those lelations He was anxioas to know whethei I 
thought that there was any likelihood of a combination of Germany and 
England against Russia I thought this a rather odd question but 
peihaps it was pait of his fiankness I told him that the British Cabinet 
would probably like it once they could get nd of Hitler but that I did not 
think it would come off He made enqmries of the views of all the various 
membeis of the Cabinet as to then feelings about Russia and I expect a 
long repoit will go to Moscow To me much the most interesting part of 
the conversation was about Finland I told him that many friends of 
Russia thought that she should have waited to get the re- adjustments 
that she wanted without copying the Nazi methods of aggiession, and 
that I should like to know what he thought -vVas the answer that should 
be given to those who accused the Russians of impeiialism However, 
when I asked him if he would tell me definitely what was the aim of the 
Russian Government as to this war he replied that they would under no 
cncumstances annex or occupy any Finmsh territory as they did not 
believe in that, but they would, when the Finns had a Government which 
really represented the interest of the people, enter into diplomatic 
negotiations with it and then they were quite certain that all the matters 
could be very quickly settled I told him that if such a categorical 
statement were made publicly it would comfort a lot of people in Eng- 
land, China and India whom I had met, and who had been friends of the 
U.S,S R but who were moie than puzzled by the Finnish war 

Then Stafford sounded him with regard to his proposed visit 
to Sinkiang and the possibility of a talk with some of the Russians 
at the frontier He thought it was a good idea that a wire should 
be sent. That was to lead to big things On another day he saw 
General Ho, the Minister of War and next-in-command of the 
army He had two huge maps brought into the room with which 
to illustrate the dispositions of the armies and the regions 
occupied bv the Japanese His review confirmed that of General 
Chang, v\hom Siallord had seen earlier. The diary says 

‘‘The general was perfectly happy about the situation and said that the 
Cliinesc now had the initiative though they did not intend to make any 
fiontal attacks since they had not the material with which to do it and it 
was too costly . . 

On January 20th came the news that the Soviet Government 
had no objection to Stafford's proposed visit to Sinkiang. 
Again he talked with the Generahssimo, who wanted to hear of 

H 
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Stafford’s visits to the Chinese institutions and his opinions of 
their economy, the economic, industrial and agricultural 
developments which he had witnessed The Generalissimo then 
asked him to stay for some months and make a complete tour of 
all the industries and then help him in planning their future! 
Or could he recommend anyone like himself for the job? 
Stafford said he would think about it 

Before leaving for Sinkiang Stafford went to Chengtu, and 
made this the centre from which he made visits into the surround- 
ing country Chengtu is a city in the middle of a huge plain 
spieading out fanwise to the north and covering an area of some 
2,000 square miles. Of it he says “Chengtu is one of the most 
ideal spots on earth” 

“The climate is nevei very cold, even in the seveiest times there is no 
frost and m the hottest summei it is always cool at night so that blankets 
are necessaiy The soil is so feitile that they grow as many as three 
Cl ops in the yeai and sometimes four In about a foitmght's time the 
whole place is a mass of blossom and already (January) there are lots of 
Kai Wah out everywhere and on sale m the streets Every kind of fruit 
can be grown including stiawbeiries and the most wonderful peaches. 
There is piactically no trouble from malaiia Add to all this that Chengtu 
IS a real centre of cultuie and activity of all kinds and I don’t see what 
anyone could want bettei ” 

He came back to Chungking and there his friend Geoffrey 
Wilson, after fifteen days in hospital, joined him again. Once 
more he saw the Soviet Ambassador. Stafford said of this 
interview 

“I told him of the anti-Red scaies cnculating in Ameiica regaidmg the 
Rus^^ian contiol of China and my desire to counteract these by being able 
to descnbe from nist-hand knowledge the complete Chinese control of 
Smkiang, vhich he assured me existed and as to which he seemed quite 
anxious that I should make enquiries He said that the Russians had 
absolutely no territorial ambitions in this direction I then a‘'ked him 
about the rumours as to a Russo-Japanese Pact for the division of ^phcies 
of influence in China and he similarly assured me that this nothing 
but Japanese pi opaganda and had no substance He was \ ery enqmring 
as to my views on the likelihood of Biitish and Amencrm action towards 
Japan and also towards China I laised the question of whether the 
Moscow people would caie to mcei me to discuss Biilish foreign policj 
and he said he had not had any reply yet to his earlier queiy on tins 
subject but would again telegraph Mo^ coWj making the suggestion that 
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I could either fly by special plane to Moscow foi a few hours talk or that 
they could come to Alma Ata and meet me thei e 

Next to come his way was 

‘‘Mile Cosmo who I gather as a commumst in France has been 'very 
closely in touch with the communists heie, especially the new 4th Eoute 
Ai my round Nanking, and appears to be in bad odour with the Kuomm- 
tang and theiefore mth the Government. She told us of the very violent 
suppression of commumsm which was still taking place mmany parts, in- 
cluding the assassination of commumst leaders, and she took a gloomy 
view of the possibility of maintaimng Chinese umty or of oigamsmg the 
unity to defeat the Japs I think her views are somewhat biased, not 
unnatuially fiom her o'^vn experiences, and that the picture is not as 
black as she would paint it ” 

And then 

“This morning Peck came from the American Embassy and spent 
horns and I completed a memorandum foi the Generalissimo on trans- 
port organisation from Haiphong '' 

After that he went to the Genei ahssimo himself and there 
were Clark Kerr, Madame Chiang Kai-shek and Donald 

“ The G asked me about my Cheng tu experiences, about which I 
told him , He also said he had read my memo on gasoline and had 
passed it foi ward with instructions for it to be put into operation I gave 
him the one on Haiphong railway tianspoit, and also piomised him one 
on road transpoit by handcart I also dealt ^vlth the question of the co- 
ordination of agricultural research and the need foi some organisation to 
put into operation the results of that lesearch ” 

The Generalissimo again renewed his appeal to Stafford to 
return to China after he had been home to England to influence 
British foreign policy, and to bring a team of young people with 
him. But Stafford would promise nothing more than ‘^^he would 
think about it”. Smkiang was calling The Generalissimo and 
his wife thought he would be very cold and called in the tailor 
from the Industrial Co-operatives and had the friends measured 
for trousers and short coats thickly lined with silk waste. Within 
a few days the tailor fitted them up with “two most lovely blue 
silk-padded suits” On Sunday, February 4th, as Stafford and 
GeoflOrey were busy packing for the journey to Sinkiang, Stafford 
recehccl a message from the Soviet Embassy to the effect that a 
special plane would be waning for him at Alma Ata (just over 
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the Sowet-Sinkiang border) to fly him direct to Moscow (3,000 
miles) and then back to Urumchi Thai meant about 8,000 
miles travelling m seven days! So at last his persistent efforts to 
meet the Soviet leaders were rewarded. 

Geoffrey Wilson writes that on February 6th, Stafford 

‘‘stepped into a German aeroplane wearing Madame’s suit of lompexs, 
his fro -lined Chinese gown, felt boots, a fui cap, and Don’s scaif and 
walking stick My gaib was a little moie assorted — Madame’s rompeis, 
my own socks, stockings and shoes, the Vice-Consul’s heavy oveicoat, 
the Consul’s golf jacket, and no hat at all as I proposed to buy a fur one ” 

The first hop was to Ghungtu The second morning when they 
soared aloft, there, far away in the west, before them they could 
see a huge range of snow-covered mountains and nearer still a 
lower range sprinkled with snow and its peaks jutting thiough 
the clouds Suddenly the clouds broke and soon they found 
themselves flying over fantastic country, narrow waterless river 
valleys, and over vast hills and, before they realised it, they were 
circling round a walled town and came down to the aerodrome 
on the bank of the Yellow River amidst magnificent hills. The 
town was Sucho On the left of them were the high mountains 
bordering Thibet, on their right the seemingly endless stretches 
of sand of the Gobi desert 

Here they had to stay the night in the airpoit buildings The 
Chinese Consul and his wife and son were on the same plane as 
Stafford and Geoffrey Wilson. All having dropped in un- 
expectedly, as It were, they had to make the best of the im- 
provised accommodation Mr. Wang, the manager, could 
provide. So in a room twenty feet square, warmed by an iron 
stove fixed in the middle of the room with an non pipe lumiing 
along the ceiling, and four beds down each side of the roomt, they 
looked around to see how best to arrange themselves for the 
night. It was all beautifully clean with a large rush mat on the 
floor, one table, one window, a map of the world in Russian on 
the wall and three coloured prints repiesenting Chinese rural 
life. The outlook from the window was magnificent and while 
they gazed in admiration on the Tibetan mountains, they could 
think out how the Consul and his family could share the room 
with them The problem was solved after much meditation by 
the lady and the boy going elsewhere while the men shared the 
room to the tuneful accompaniment of the champion snorer of 
the party — the Chinese Consul. 

The Russian Douglas D.C.3 aeroplane was waiting for them 
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at Harrii It was a beautiful plane of the same pattern as the one 
m which they had begun their journey to India, yet faster. Now 
really began the journey over Sinkiang, the great highway 
province, a thousand miles from east to west, connecting China 
and the Soviet Union Across it runs the most romantic road in 
the world through 'hncredibly beautiful mountains and desert’\ 
It IS the famous ^^Silk Road”, the oldest of caravan tracks, 
which had been m use immemonally when Columbus first 
discovered America. Stafford Cripps and Geoffrey Wilson were 
the first Englishmen, indeed the first white foreigners, to pass 
through this land since 1934* This highway is part of a long 
through-route linking up Alma Ata, capital of the Kazakstan 
Soviet Socialist Republic, with Chungking, capital of ^Tree 
China”. 

It was of special importa-nce +0 Stafford that he should become 
acquainted with Sinknu g Tlicie were so many rumours about 
it in Britain and America denying its existence as an independent 
state, and especially with regard to its relations with the Soviet 
Union, that he was anxious to see the situation for himself The 
province, which is nearly twice the size of Germany, has a 
population of only four and a half million people. Was it an 
independent state or was it controlled by Russia or by Chung- 
king? He would soon be able to answer these questions and 
much more. Of the journey by plane on that early February day 
of 1940, Stafford writes 

‘Tt was a most marvellous trip, with the high range of mountains first 
of all on our right to the north until we crossed them half way, when we 
skirted them on oui left, flying quite close to the side of them, having the 
most wonderful view into and across them, while on the other side was a 
huge snow-coveied plain bordered by another range that was Just visible 
in the distance As we approached Urumchi, fir trees began to appear on 
the noithem slopes of the mountains, and in some places were thick 
enough to form forests. One range of mountains was almost a deep 
purple in colour on its northern slopes where it was not covered with 
snow, and the effect of this with the snow in the brilliant sunlight was 
indescubably beautiful I think it was the best piece of mountain 
scenery 1 ha\e ever seen and the whole journey through from Suchow 
m^vle one feel that the desert space that separates Sinkiang from China 
is a very good reason for the lack of close contact of Sinkiang with the 
rest of China. Indeed it is a little difficult to see how until the coming of 
aeroplanes it can ever have been orgamcally connected with China. . . ” 

But soon they were down from the contemplation of the 
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sublime scenery to the ridiculous acts of man They had arrived 
at Urumchi First they were told that they would have to stay 
there a day or two because of bad weather ahead Then the fun 
really began They sent their cards to the Governor and the 
Civil Governor and suggested their luggage need not be 
examined But, oh dear no* The police were on the job and 
while they sat in the dining-room of the airport, drinking tea and 
eating fruit and youghourt, the equivalent of the “gentlemen in 
blue’’ went through their luggage piece by piece Every letter 
was unfolded, every piece of paper examined and some they took 
away to be translated Then the Governor sent word he was too 
ill to meet them, but he had made arrangements for their 
accommodation in the town, and sent all the appropriate 
messages Now says the diary. 

** . The personnel of the airpoit is almost entiiely Russian This 

naturally gives the impression to the visitor that the Russians aie very 
much m control of the situation, which is not the correct impression so 
far as other things are concerned We had some talk while we were 
waiting to get into our hostel about affairs in Sinkiang, and were told that 
they weie doing quite a lot m Chinese education with Russian as a second 
language, that they had a number of middle schools, a big normal school 
for which they are erecting a fine new bmlding which we saw, and a 
umversity college with departments of all kinds, especially in science, 
and an agricultural research institute We were also informed that there 
were a great many mineral resources m the province, but not yet 
developed for want of capital . There is as yet very little in- 
dustxialisation and the chief products are wool, hides and skins, with 
raisins from Tulufan, saltpetie which has not yet been propeily exploited, 
and silks, especially carpets from the south as well as wheat Jade and 
gold are also found m the provinces. . . There were foreigners m many 
but not all of the departments m the pi o\ nice All these aie, of course, 
Russian One appreciates the difficulties of approach from the Chinese 
side when one realises that it is impossible to get goods from the Russian 
border to Lanchow by road because a lorry would require to carry a full 
load of petiol to complete the journey and would have no ‘^pace for any 
goods It IS, therefore, a geographical neces'^ity fox any lechnical 
development to take place from the Russian side and this is in fact what 
IS happening . All the inhabitants here have fur caps, knee boots, 
sometimes of leather, but more often of felt, and sheepskin coats. There 
were few Chinese types, most of the people being considerably larger and 
of a more Mongol or Tartar appearance, though Mandarin Chinese is the 
generally spoke language This place has the appearance of a town of 
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nomads We often see loaded camels going thiongh the streets and a 
great number of pack pomes and donkeys In fact, one of the great 
differences from the Chinese towns -we have seen is the small amount of 
human transport and the use of ammals instead ” 

At last, after days of waiting until the weather cleared, their 
plane took off for Alma Ata some five hundred miles away. 
From there they flew on to Tashkent and found that the snow 
had thawed, and that they were in the midst of a populated area 
where cultivation was intense. They stayed the night in Tashkent, 
went on to a place named Ajursal and once again they were in 
the regions of deep snow, and so it would be until they reached 
Moscow. 

All the time as they flew westward the region became more and 
more populated until they reached the densely-populated district 
of Moscow Itself. Michael Tichomirov, assistant head of the 
press department of the Foreign Office, was waiting at the 
aerodrome with a car to rush them off to an hotel 

At last Stafford Cripps was in the place in which he wanted to 
be for so long, in Moscow, the Mecca of the revolutionaries 
from the ends of the earth, the capital of the Soviet Union, with 
the many-coloured onion-shaped domes of its hundreds of 
churches, its towers and minarets, its buildings old and new and 
its high-standing walled city of ancient palaces within the larger 
city, all deep in snow. But Stafford was pre-occupied with the 
purpose of his mission. From the outset, he was talking with 
Tichomirov, going over the ground he had already covered with 
the Soviet Ambassador in Chungking. He told of the things he 
wished to discuss with Molotov, of his thoughts about the 
invasion of Finland and the existing relations with Germany 
But above all, he wanted to discuss with Molotov the possibility 
of concerting action between Great Britain, USA, Russia and 
France 

Stafford crowded into the next day visits to the Moscow 
underground railway and an exhibition of Chinese and Western 
pictures. But all this was overshadowed by the fact that in the 
early evening he was to meet Molotov in the Kremlin Right on 
time, he arrived within the Klremlin gates, and was ushered into 
the Foreign Office of the Soviet Union Of this visit, Stafford 
tells his own story. He says 

‘‘These are magnificent offices, very up-to-date and most beautifully 
furnished and decorated, the best government offices I have seen any- 
where m the world. I was not kept waiting any time at all and was 
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shown into Molotov’s magnificent room where he and the inteipreter 
were waiting Unfoitnnately, the latter was a very bad interpreter and 
although he translated the geneial sense of our remarks, one lost all the 
fine points of personal expression. My general impression of Molotov 
was of an intelligent and extremely careful man who was not going to 
commit himself on anything until he had ample time to consider it in all 
its aspects. It was m consequence a very considerable 30b to get out of 
him any expression of opimon at all, especially on any point as to which 
he had not been fully prepared beforehand . 

Nevertheless, Stafford got out of this interview that which he 
had been seeking He sums up the result thus 

‘‘It was quite clear that Molotov took the view that the British 
Government’s policy towards Russia had never changed and had been 
throughout a hostile one and the Russian Government did not consider it 
worth while to enter into tiade negotiations in that hostile atmosphere 
He gave instances dating from last spiing down to the present time as if 
they wei e all indistinguishable He cited the 1 ecent case of the ship that 
had been stopped and the raid by the French Government on the offices 
of the Russian trade mission in Pans as showing that the French and 
English %\ere both hostile to Russia at the present time I told him I 
thought this undoubtedly was so since the Fmmsh war, and would 
continue to be so until after that incident was closed . He gave me 
an explanation as to the Russo-German pact, saying that they felt 
themselves obliged to enter into some agreement on the west in order to 
avoid the danger of being drawn into the war, and that the French and 
British missions quite clearly did not intend to make any reasonable 
arrangement At the same time as the Germans changed their anti- 
Russian policy, Russia felt heiself obliged for her own safety to enter into 
an agreement with Germany I rather gathered from this part of his 
explanation that he mlendcd to point out that the German agreement 
was not in any way an act hostile to Gt. Britain. I then asked him about 
the chances of some agreement either of a trade or a political nature 
being arrived at between Great Biitain and Russia He said that if at 
any time the British Government would adopt a friendly attitude 
towards Russia there would be no difficulty in coming to an arrangement, 
either on trade or political Imes, but without this it would be impossible.. 

, . I then told him about the disillusionment and misundei standing 
among R issian sympathisers on the Finnish situation and gct\e him the 
suggested draft of a statement which might be put out explaining the 
Russian attitude. His immediate reaction was that it was quite un- 
necessary, but after some discussion and explanation, he said he would 
have the document translated and would consider it. . . . As regards 
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geneial Far Eastern policy, I asked him whethei in his view it would be 
possible for Russia, Gt Biitain and America to concert a pro-Chinese 
policy, and it was to this that he rephed that the question was one of 
which he had not been forewarned. I persisted in the question however, 
and he then asked me what British policy was as regards China, to which 
I replied that it was to help China as far as possible without raising too 
much hostility from J apan To this he replied that Russia's attitude was 
well known, to help China defeat Japanese aggression, and he did not 
seem at all aveise to the idea of some concerted policy between the three 
countiies . I ended up mth two final questions on the attitude of 
Russia, first towards India, and secondly towards Japan As regards the] 
fiist I asked if there was any possibility of what some people in England, 
feared, i e intervention in India through Kashmir At this he laughedi 
and said it was obviously merely the ridiculous suggestion of some anti-1 
Russia person and there was not the slightest possibility of any suchf 
thing happening As regards Japan, I told him that a number of peopW 
m England were talking of the possibility of an agreement between 
Russia and J apan on the lines of dividing Cluna into spheres of influence, 
an inner one for Russia and an outer one for Japan. He said that this 
suggestion was equally ridiculous and that there was no possibility of any 
such ariangement being made by Russia After a few polite exchanges, 
the interview which had lasted nearly two hours was ended The only 
thing he asked me to do was to try to make clear to people in England 
the real basis of Russian policy He assured me that Russia was not at all 
unmmdful of its friends and supporters in other countries and was most 
anxious to preserve their goodwill . " 

Stafford thought that \ isit well woith while. It had confirmed 
his views on some things, enlightened him on others; it put him 
in good relations with the Soviet Government and strengthened 
his hands with regard to the policy he had been pursuing in 
England. And now for Chungking, Yokohama, the U.S A. and 
home. 

Early next morning Stafford and Geoffrey were on the way to 
Kuibishev The weather was bad. Snow coveied the earth. 
Visibility w’as poor and the plane had to fly low, rocking, swaying, 
bumping Its ivay along. After four and a half hours they came 
down into deep snow on the airport at Kuibishev, snow so deep 
the plane could not taxi along at all. They were stuck. The 
temperature was down to zero and there they stayed for two and 
a half hours. They had been forced down by snow pihng on the 
cockpit window and obscuring tilings so that the pilot was 
unable to see where he was going At last with the aid of skis 
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passengers and pilot plodded their way to the hostel on the air- 
field. They learned another Russian expression which they 
promised never to forget, “Plokay pogada'' (bad weather) They 
watched for a time a tractor ploughing the runway clear of snow. 
There was a biting wind and the temperature was far below 
zero. The day went by and still they remained there The next 
morning they heard the aeroplane engine ticking over and hopes 
began to rise. Then they went into the aeroplane again, at about 
ten o’clock they were being towed ignominiously back to the 
starting point 

The next morning after cocoa, bread and three fried eggs each 
they got off in bright sunshine in a plane whose inside tempera- 
ture fluctuated between twenty-two degrees of frost and eighty 
degrees F. They flew over the frozen Sea of Aral and an endless 
plain of snow to Tashkent From Tashkent they went on to He. 
Hopes rose for a speedy departure but bad weather held them 
again This time, however, it was not the snow but the thaw. 
The landing ground had been transformed into a sea of mud and 
the plane could not take off At last they decided to travel the 
next stage by road So Stafford sat in front of a twelve h p. car 
with a tin of petiol between his legs, a dispatch case on his knees 
and behind him Geoffrey and another traveller, three suitcases, 
two boxes of food, two bottles of water, a typewriter, a large tin of 
petrol and other odds and ends, beginning a journey of twenty- 
five hours driving to the next station, suspicious of their luck but 
hopeful. Their driver was a swarthy Mongol dressed up in a 
huge sheep-skin coat The road surface which had been hard 
was a mass of mud and drawing snow The car looked all right 
from the outside Its main defects were that it had no brakes, 
the accelerator stayed either right on or right off; the radiator 
boiled ceaselessly, the spare wheel was flat and there were no 
chains on the wheels The diiver knew little about driving and 
nothing about ihc construction of the car. Othei* defects were 
comparatively insignificant Anticipating trouble from the 
boiling radiator the driver had equipped himself with a sardine 
tin, and whenever the travellers came within sight of water he 
would stop the car, rush off and fill it, and bring it back to empty 
into the radiator. Naturally, that did not lend speed to the 
journey. Plunging into a beautiful gorge everyone was too pre- 
occupied with the acheniurous condition of the car, the L-driver 
and their position on a steep slippery hill really to admire the 
glories that were around them At last, after Stafford had taken 
over the driving, the adventurous party reached a village where 
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a Russian mechanic accomplished a httle repair work on the car, 
jumped into the driver’s seat and sped them over the mountain 
top and down again into valleys piled with snow The moon 
came up and lit up the lovely scene Snow was falling and for 
hours they were alternately digging the car out of snow drifts and 
pushing It along the track. A train of pony carts loomed up in 
the moonlight. It was travelling in the opposite direction along 
the old caravan track but no help came in response to their 
appeals The travellers were too busy with their own troubles 
to think about the moderns and their difficulties And the 
moderns struggled on and at last they started to run down hill 
along a good surface On their left reared up what looked like a 
great embankment of snow but as they neared it and the moon 
came out and shed its light upon the scene, they stopped and 
gazed Before them lay the Sotomor Lake frozen solid The pale 
green surface of the ice stretched out in an irregular pattern to 
the ranges of snow-covered mountains in the distance With the 
soft moonlight on the mountains, the shadows in the valleys, the 
translucent atmosphere along the lake, the whole scene was 
indescribably beautiful and held them spellbound 

At last came Urumchi, thirteen days after they had left it, 
expecting to have done the journey in six’ Here they found Hsia, 
from the Mimstiy of Communications, waiting for them Here, 
too, Stafford had a long talk on the day of arrival with Mr 
Feng, the understudy of the Governor of Sinkiang, who was still 
too ill to see him. The next stage of the journey was uneventful 
The car behaved itself and the road became easier to negotiate. 
They reached Tulufan, or Turfan, famous for its raisins and 
dried fruits. 

'‘Tulufan,” says the diaiy, “is probably one of the most prosperous 
towns in Smkiang and owing to its efficient method of irrigation, includ- 
ing the underground method mtioduced a hundred years ago by General 
Lin Tsc IIzu, IS a paradise for fruit and vegetable growers and farmeis 
Ihcy giov, and diy grapes, peaches and other fruits and also grow 
apples, pears and melons which are even better than those of Hami 
These latter are stored in deep underground caves and are supposed to 
be at their best in the early part of the year. . . Many of the streets 

of this town are covered with bamboo matting against the great heat of 
Summer when the temperature uses to 115 degrees Snow is practically 
unknown andram seldom falls. The height above sea levelis only twenty- 
five feet. ” 

Pushing on to Chi Chou Ching they were entertained by the 
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local police for half an hour Then on to Hami, where they 
found an aeroplane had been waiting a week for them. After 
waiting two days for their luggage to catch up with them they 
made a number of uneventful hops which brought them to 
Chungking, where all the principal people of the capital were 
agog to hear of their journey and their news. 

The next day was, therefore, one of interviews with the British 
Ambassador, Clark Kerr, Hsia, White of Time and Life, Durdin of 
thcMw York Times ^ Dr Want, and finally he finished in the even- 
ing with the Generahssimo, who, like all the others, was anxious 
to hear all that Stafford had to tell him of his mission With the 
Generalissimo were General Chang, Wang and Hollington Tong. 
They travelled over familiar ground with the added information 
that the great journey gave them. The Generalissimo emphasised 
again that Great Britain should do something about the Burma 
railway. He discussed Stafford’s memorandum on foreign 
advisers and once again asked Stafford to take charge of 
them 

Dr. Sun Fo also appealed to Staffoid to take on this job, not 
only to effect the economic changes, but to influence the politics 
of the Generalissimo The next day, after a farewell lunch with 
the Ambassadoi Kerr and his wife, Stafford and Geoffrey 
bcaided a Douglas D.C 2, waved farewell to the assembled 
ciowd of friends, soared into the sky and were away to Hong 
Kong 

In a few hours they landed in Kowloon and were soon 
installed m the luxurious Peninsula Hotel. 

“The next day Mis Selwyn-Claik, otheiwise known as *Eed Hilda', 
came and took us off foi lunch with Madame Sun Yat-Sen, where we met 
T. V. Soong, the editoi of the China Daily Nem, and a couple of young 
Chinese who foim the Committee of the China Defence League in Hong 
Kong." 

They talked for a long time, except that Madame San Ya„t-Sen 
took very little part in it She was i cry shy and retiring All 
who were there were anti-Ghiang Kai-shek and, with the 
exception of Soong, were pro-Gommunists. Stafford gathered 
that the objectives of the Chinese Communists 

“are not really Communist at all, but are democratic, the abolition of 
feudalism, the cleamng up of the adimnistiation, and the intensification 
of the anfci-Japanese drive ” 

At Hong Kong they boarded a steamer bound for Shanghai. 
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On the way they called at the island of Amoy under the control 
of Japan At one time this place had a population of 170,000 but 
since the Japanese came it had dropped to 15,000. When the 
ship called, Stafford says 

“The town this afternoon looked like the city of the dead and tins ship 
last year called between air-iaids and took on board some 2,000 lefugees 
It IS some indication of the teiror inspired in these people by the loath- 
some bestiality and senseless ciuelty of the Japs of which the American 
Consul gave us some examples ” 

In three days they reached Shanghai Without delay they 
bo^.rded an aeroplane and after a 1,000-mile journey arrived in 
Tohio. They went straight to the British Embassy and, says 
Sta'jfford 

“the next day I had a talk with the Ambassador He is very pro- 
Japajnese and takes the view that nothing should be done to antagomse 
Japan until we know for certain whether we are going to fight Kussia, as 
in sudh an event we should need to make an alliance with Japan ” 

i 

From the British Embassy the visitors went to the house of Mr. 
Matsujima (whom they had met the previous mght), to lunch in 
propeif* Japanese style. 

“At 1^he front dooi we removed our shoes and put on felt slippers All 
the flooics are made of very smoothly polished wood and aie co\ ^.led with 
fine matting, and the first room we vcie shown into for a cup of pre- 
lunch te)^ had in it no furmture at all with the exception of a table about 
12 inches, high wiLli c u^iion*- .mound it Thc‘ only decoration was one 
pictme, uin. 01 ti ouerl and a bowl of nowei and I understand that this 
type of liarndiing i') Upic.d oi a Japanese Jiouse From that room we 
moved oh into the dinmg room, similarly furnished but, as one is supposed 
to kneel a't a Japanese table, and as our host has many foreign visitors, he 
has made bhe table slightly higher than normal so that they can get their 
legs underneath it if they want — and after a short time on our knees we 
did want! . . r 

Next they went to the Parliament House or the Diet. There 
Stafford met the Speaker along with the oldest member of the 
Social Mass Party. This was similar to the Labour Party in 
England, but had only thirty-four members in the Diet It was 
mostly drawn from the working class and concentrated on 
domestic policy only Stafford says. 
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“I was then taken into the diplomatic gallery m each house and after 
being showTi the Imperial Drawing Room with the most lovely silk 
biocades and embioideied panels and^also the budget room, which is veiy 
beautiful, we walked round the rest of the building and then I left . 
The whole building is veiy beautiful, done^XBsgrey maible and bronze and 
the two chambers are most convement, comfoTtable and with good 
accoustics 

After the Diet there followed a visit to the American Am- 
bassador Thus ended the visit to Tokio. Quickly they fle>v 
away to Formosa and then onward to Canton. / 

Since the Japanese occupation of Canton, the wealthy Chinese 
had left Huge areas weie nothing more than a mass of ruins 
with no complete house left standing in what used to be Ahe 
busiest part of the city, and a terrible sight it was. One-fifm of 
the area of the city had been bombed or burnt out and/ no 
attempt had been made to clear up the debris. Out of a city! of a 
million inhabitants, nearly half fled when the Japs cAme 
Now they were trickling back, but the wealthy kept away, j 

From Canton the travellers made their way back to Hong 
Kong and once more were met by their friend Donald wim the 
Governor of Hong Kong, and soon began rushing around (to fix 
up their journey homewards by the Pan-American AitwbJ/s As 
usual their luck held good They fixed up to go one day arid that 
was not the day they could go So around Hong Kong they sped 
and paid a visit to Fanhng some twenty-five miles away But 
the next day they did get away From Hong Kong they/ flew to 
the Philippines, on to Guam, and from Guam to Wake l^and. 

On March 29th, which is also the 28th, they hopped frO|m Wake 
to Midway, another eleven hundred miles. On the \^/'ay they 
crossed the International date line and pushed in a whole extra 
day to make up for the time they had lost! Onward they flew to 
Honolulu, landing at Pearl Harbour ' 

Peail Harbour’ How ominous and tragic the name sounds 
to-day! Had our travellers — or their hosts — any premonitions of 
that oncoming disaster, the great final blasting event that with 
one mighty crash made certain that all the great nations of the 
earth would be at each other’s throats^ Not the slightest. On the 
day they arrived American ‘'hips of the line lay quietly in dock. 
The waters were still and the sun shone warm and pleasantly. 
Here even the rain is known as “hquid sunshine ’ The whole 
island lay before them as the island of the blessed. The flowering 
shrubs and trees were a blaze of colour. The African tulip tree 
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was in full bloom The bougamvillasas and hibiscus were of 
every range of pale pink to orange and scarlet There were blue 
plumbago, blue moonflowers, wild roses in abundance, and the 
gardens were full of orange and yellow lilies, and how green the 
trees and the grass ’ Why, here was a place to stay and let the mad 
world go ringing down its disastrous ways. So it seemed But 
they could not stay On they must fly to Los Angeles. Here the 
travellers stayed at the Biltmore Hotel and that same evening 
they dined with Charlie Chaplin and Mr and Mrs King Vidor. 
Of Chaplin, then working on his first ‘ 'talkie’’ film, The Great 
Dictator, Stafford wrote 

“At heart he is an anarchist and does not believe in any form of 
government and is veiy afraid of collectivisation He is veiy doubtful of 
the benefits of machinery since the mechamsation of industry has 
destioyed craftsmanship which he believes lies at the loot of man's self- 
expression He does not think there is any substitute foi earning one's 
living by the sweat of one's brow and he envisages the decline of 
civilisation with the increase of mechanisation He dislikes the pre- 
tentiousness of wealth, especially in America, and beheves that the 
increase of facilities of all kinds is sapping the virility of the people and 
making them less fit to develop a decent civilisation . . His criterion of 
civilisation is that theie should be plenty of ‘fun* (he insists on this word 
rather than happiness) for all people I thought him a very nice, 
simple, charming man and hope to see more of him “ 

The night passed and the morning came, and another aero- 
plane flew them off to El Paso on the Rio Grande at the junction 
of Texas, New Mexico and Mexico, and onward over the 
California and Arizona desert. It was much like the journey in 
North-West China From El Paso they flew to Pittsburgh and on 
to Washington. Here they were met by the inevitable press 
conference. 

Every hour of the succeeding days which Stafford spent in the 
States was fully occupied with interviews, meetings, con- 
ferences, in which he was spreading the light about the realities 
of the situation in the F ar East and urging action He talked with 
Benjamin Cohen in the Department of the Interior about his 
views on American action in China and what it ought to be; 
he met Stanley Hornbeck, the political adviser to the Secretary 
of State, whose analysis of British foreign policy in the Far East 
he found to be very similar to his own. 

After the talk with Hornbeck he went to see HuU, a ''tired old 
man”. Next came talks with Jack Fisher and Gardner Jackson 
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concerning the affairs of the American Federation of Labour and 
the Congress of Industrial Organisations which enabled him to 
take the measure of the leactions of these labour organisations 
and their leaders to Roosevelt and to Britain On to the Chinese 
Ambassador, from him to John L. Lewis, the Trade Union boss 
of the American miners, and on to Herbert Feis of the State 
Department to press for his support for financial aid to China 

Another day Stafford met Miss Frances Perkins of the Labour 
Department, Henry Wallace and Henry Carter, urging them to 
action on behalf of China. Then came a talk with Constantine 
Oumansky, the Soviet Ambassador. From him he passed on to 
Dexter White of the American Treasury, who spoke to the future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of Great Britain about the 
ineptness of the British approach to America on financial 
matters’’ and informed him that 

“the Americans did not like to be treated either as fools or children! 
They knew peifectly well what were the resources of Great Biitam and 
although they would probably be prepared to give financial assistance 
they certainly would not do it until Great Britain had sold her foieign 
investments and realised their value ” 

After that little bit of ‘Tealpolitic” around the money bags 
came a long discussion with Lord Lothian, the British Am- 
bassador. 

On April 8th Stafford and Geofirey flew to New York and 
were rushed off to a press conference. There were scores of 
journalists, some looking for ^^Crippsian indiscretions”, some for 
information, and some to shoot off their own fireworks, thus: 

“What about India?” 

That was wide enough and big enough for anything So the 
answer came: 

“The Congress Party is determined to have self-govemmcnt for India. 
The Congress is quite prepared to sign a Treaty with Bufcam providing 
stages of progress to that end, but Gandhi cannot hold the Congrt‘Ss m 
check indefimtely ” 

“Violence a possibility^’’ 

“Gandhi says he will not staiL the non-co-operation programme until 
he can be sure it will be non-violenL but it is doubtful that he 
can be sure undei the circumstances ” 

I “How long can Gandhi hold his crowd back?” 

“Perhaps till the Autumn.” 
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“Much Russian influence?” 

“No, this agitation is purely national ” 

“Has the Biitish Government enough foice to suppiess violence^” 

“Yes, at present ” 

“German influence there^” 

“There is no room foi it. Indian Nationalism is too strong ” 

“How’s Mr Stalm^” 

“I understand he’s not well But I have no real information I was in 
Russia only 86 horns ” 

“Isn’t that long enough for an Englishman to foim an impiession of 
anything?” 

“That depends on circumstances ” 

So question and answer went on until he had covered almost 
every political and economic issue with which he had dealt in 
the course of his great journey. Stafford went on to the Council 
of Foreign Relations, who were mostly rich Republicans Idee 
Colonel Roosevelt and the former Secretary of State, Henry 
Stimson The next day he visited Hillman of the Garment 
Workers’ Union and Quill of the Transport Workers and then 
addressed the Foreign Policy Association of India. Now the last 
lap of the long journey was at hand 

On April i2th, 1940, Stafford and Geof&ey watched the sky- 
line of New York fade into the distance from the deck of the 
Italian ship Rex, a 54,000-ton vessel Soon America and all its 
busy life was lost to view They turned to make the acquaintance 
of their new accommodation and company which for the next 
seven days wotdd be theirs. For the first time in months, they 
could really relax and rest, assinulate their experiences, prepare 
for the to-morrows. There was no place of call until they came 
to the “Pillars of Hercules” and turned into the harbour at 
Gibraltar. Here, under this towering fortified rock, standing as 
Britain’s sentinel at the doorway of the Mediterranean, they 
stayed awhile, but as the sun set behind the Sierras, the Rex 
sailed away towards Naples, where they arrived the following 
day. Here Geoffrey Wilson left Stafford, to make his way back to 
England via Geneva. Stafford went on to Genoa and returned 
via Paris. From Paris, he travelled to London and on April 
23rd, 1940, the family foregathered to celebrate his birthday 
and the fact that in 145 days the travellers had covered 45,107 
miles by air, sea, rail and car, visited fourteen countries and seen 
the rulers of 1,300,000,000 of the world’s population. 

On the day of Stafford’s arrival in London, the]triumphant 
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invasion of Norway by the Nazi forces had reached its comple- 
tion The Nazi Armada was poised ready for its overwhelming 
onslaught on Belgium, Holland, France, The days of smug 
satisfaction and soporific utterances were at an end. No longer 
could Chamberlain lull the people with ^‘Time is on our side,’’ or 
^w^ith assurances that ‘*^Hitler has missed the bus”. There was.^ 
alarm in the camp, even in Parliament, for the enemy was at the 
door and the Government seemed not to know what to do^ 
about It. 

Such was the situation when Stafford arrived Such was the 
situation when he, the man without a party, resumed his place 
m the House of Commons. Hence, on that memorable day of 
May 7th, 1940, he was m his place in the House of Commons to 
take a principal part in finishing off the job to which he had set 
his hand when he launched his campaign for a 'Topular Front 
Government”, ar 'Teople’s Government” to replace the 
Chamberlain Government On that day, the Leader of the 
Opposition in a crowded House of Commons opened the attack 
on Chamberlain and his Government in a two-day debate on 
the disaster of Norway, In his prim, schoolmasterly, quiet 
way, the slim, bald-headed Clement Attlee began 

‘‘It IS not Norway alone Noiway comes as the culmination of many 
other discontents People are saying that those lesponsible for the 
conduct of affairs are men who have an almost umnteinipted caieer of 
failure . . to 'vvin the war, we want different people at the helm from 

those who have led us into it ” 

And then the storm raged from all sides of the House. L. S 
Amery, an old friend of Chamberlain and a leader of the Tory 
Party, crashed in 

“We are fighting to-day for our life, for our libeity, for our all, we 
cannot go on being led as we are. . . ” 

In a voice of passion, he quoted the famous utterance Crom- 
well used on another fateful occasion: 

“You have sat too telig here foi any good you have been doing 
Depart, I say, and let us have done with you In the name of God, 

Here was drama of the first order It went into the next day 
when Herbert Morrison announced to a House packed to the 
limit of its capacity that the Labour Party would divide the 
House on the question of confidence in the Government* 
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Chamberlain, enraged by the turn of events, called on his 
friends ^'to support us in the Lobby to-night” 

Mr Winston Churchill, out of Cabinet loyally, stormed to the 
defence of Chamberlain. Mr. Lloyd George in a devastating 
speech told Churchill not to turn himself into an air-raid shelter 
foi Chamberlain and ended his speech with these words* 

'There is nothing which can contribute moie to victory m this war 
than that he (Chamberlain) should sacrifice the seals of office ” 

Now Stafford Cripps rose up from the back benches He 
began 

“This debate is the most momentous m the history of Parliament 
It IS constantly said that ‘you must not attack the Government because 
lb will endanger the country’. There aie times when the only safety of 
the country is attack upon the Government, and it will be a grave 
deieliction of duty on the pait of members of this House, if, being 
honestly convinced that it is necessary to challenge the issue, they take 
no steps to do it ” 

No one doubted for a single moment that if that were Stafford’s 
conviction he would do it He proceeded calmly: 

“It IS a perfectly trite and true saying that the onlookers often see 
most of the game, and there have been, especially m America, but m all 
neutral countries many very keen observers of the war in Eui ope They 
are perhaps not so oppressed or encouiaged by immediate events as are 
those who aie here intimately taking part in day-to-day affairs 

“Upon certain points, I found, in contact with Americans of every sort 
and kind, almost unanimous agreement Umformly, they take the view 
that the efforts of this country have been ill-orgamsed and have been 
permeated with the spirit of indecision and lack of boldness that 
seem to rise out of the failure to appreciate the extreme seriousness of 
the war situation. Of the Prime Mimster and the Chancelloi of the 
rxchocjaei they weie scathing m then criticism, and the question that 
w<is pul lo me moic than any other while I was in America was, Why was 
it that the British people, if they desired to win this war, did not bring 
about a change of Government^ Ceitainly they regard such a change as 
essential, and measure the necessity m weeks and in months ” 

Sir WiUiam Davison, a very good friend of Mr. Chamberlain, 
interrupted with the question. "‘What reasons did they give?” 

That called forth the retort: 
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“If you wili apply to Mi Stimson he will give you the leason as regards 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and if you apply to many otheis they 
will give you the history fiom the time of Munich onwaid about the 
Prime Minister, and these aie full and sufficient reasons ” 

Sir William wanted details and he called across the House. 
''Let the House of Commons know what they are ” 

Stafford continued 

“I am trying to inform the hon gentleman and otheis what American 
opinion really is They are certainly of the view, and this was made clear 
by the American press, that the prestige of this Government has suffered 
another serious blow by the events which have taken place in Norway 
These criticisms were so markedly umversal in America that it was 
absolutely impossible for anybody to overlook them When one returns 
to this country after an absence of months, trying in the meantime to 
observe from a distance the development of events, one is struck by the 
depressing atmosphere which prevails in this country. In the Fai East, 
for instance, in such a place as China, however difficult mateiial matters 
may be for these people, one senses an intense feeling of hope and of life 
In this country there seems to be no conviction There is doubt and 
despondency widely expressed on all sides 

“No one will convince me that the spirit has gone out of the British 
people, but it is obvious that undecided and half-hearted leaderslnp has 
created a sense of frustration in the people where bold leadership 
would give confidence and courage In almost every department of 
Government the same fatal indecision and lack of realisation of the 
urgency of the situation seem to rule Indeed, it is hardly possible to 
detect in some cases whether the Government have ye fc made up their mmd 
that this cc'imfciy must be organised for victory, regardless of all costs. . 

T\-eiy honouiable member today has a duty which I believe far 
transcends any pait-loyalty; it is a duty to the people of the country as a 
whole I never thought that I should be present in this House of Com- 
mons when in a moment so grave a Prime Minister would appeal upon 
personal grounds and personal friendship to the loyalty of the House of 
Commons. I trust those revealing sentences which he spoke will show 
that he is unfit to carry on the Government of this country/' 

Mr. Chamberlain’s cou^'se as Prime Minister was run Two 
days later Mr. Winston Churchill became Prime Minislei in his 
stead, and the man without a party was called to go forth and 
complete an international task to which he had set his hand in 
the days when first the shadow of Hitler fell across the shores of 
England. 



CHAPTER 13 

AN INTERLUDE 

A t this point it is necessary that we halt and take stock of the 
circumstances in which Stafford Cripps found himself in the 
dramatic days between his arrival in England on April 23rd and 
his departure for Russia on May 28th From the moment he 
arrived in London to the time of his departure the days and 
nights were crowded with incidents, reports, interviews, dis- 
cussions. Friend and foe alike were asking “What will Cripps 
do now?” 

The day after his return to London Stafford saw Maisky and 
learned that he had not seen Hahfax at all for three and a half 
months and there was intense anti-Russian feeling in aU quarters. 
After Stafford’s interview with Molotov, in which he had told the 
Russian Fofeign Minister that nothing could be done to improve 
Anglo-Russian relations until the Finnish business was settled, 
Maisky received telegraphic mstructions from Moscow to 
approach the British Government witli terms for a Russo- 
Finnish settlement. These teims were more favourable to 
Finland than those eventually agreed upon, but the British 
Government would have nothing to do with them. A little later 
Maisky was instructed to make an approach as regards a trade 
agreement and it took th ree weeks to get an answer to this from 
the Government. 

On the second day of Stafford’s return the National Executive 
of the Labour Party had turned down by thirteen to two a 
resolution in favour of negotiations with Russia, Flarold Laski 
and Ellen Wilkinson were the only two supporters. He found, 
therefore, that while the need for consummation of his pohcy in 
relation to the Soviet Union was greater than ever the forces 
arrayed against it were more formidable than when he had 
departed from England the previous November. Indeed, only 
when Hider’s forces came crashing along to the doorstep of 
England did they come round to the view that something must 
be done along the lines of Stafford’s policy. 

Meanwhile what was the position with regard to India? He 
quickly discovered that all he had feared before he left for India 

235 
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had taken place. Instead of the Government making the 
declaration definitely committing them to grant Dominion 
Status to India at the end of the war^ they had left it to the 
Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, in accordance with the ^'man on the 
spot’' theory He was taking a violently suppressive attitude ' 
There was no one in the Cabinet giving any consideration to the 
matter, “and as a consequence," says Stafford, “Winston, who 
supports the Viceroy, gets away with it." He at once sought to 
stay this course and began urging once again that the line of 
action he had advocated be taken lest Britain precipitate an 
upheaval m India while her hands were full with the war against 
Hitler. On May ist he spent nearly two hours with a member of 
the India Office, discussing India, and came away extremely^ 
depressed about the whole outlook. Still, Cripps writes. 

“The crucial decision to be taken by the Cabinet was whethei they 
were going to try and hold India by methods of suppression oi, by 
granting self-government, to attempt to anive at a favouiable treaty 
which would regulate the fntuie relations of both countiies " 

On May gth, when the fall of Chamberlain from the post of 
Prime Minister was certain, Cripps urged the India Conciliation 
group to wire Gandhi and advise him to hold his hand until the 
Government reconstruction had gone through, when Cripps 
could proceed to press his views upon the new Ministers. 

On the day after his arrival in London, Stafford also visited the 
Chinese Ambassador, told him all about his talks with the 
Generalissimo and from that time began his campaign to secure 
co-operation between Britain, America, France and Russia 
with regard to aid for China, and especially to urge action by 
the British Government for the extension of the Burma- Yunnan 
Railway. 

Cripps gave to the Foreign Office a long and detailed report 
on the whole of his visit to Chinci and Smkiang together with his 
recommendations. This icport profoundly influenced the 
Government and it is probable that the decision to support the 
extension of the Burma-Yunnan Railway, taken some time 
afterwards, was a direct sequel. 

In a lengthy speech to the “National Peace Council" on 
May gth, Stafford reported on his journey through West China, 
Sinkiang, and Japan, The most important part of this speech 
was that which revealed his outlook on the relation of the 
powers in the Far East. He said. 
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“The people who today are helping China are Russia, the U S A and 
Gieat Britain Russia has made no political demands upon China, very 
much to some people s surprise, and she has refused to give the Chinese 
Communists support of any Innd against the National Government The 
Geneialissimo is extremely anxious lest at some futuie date, if the 
economic assistance becomes monopolised by Russia, political demands 
may follow. He is therefore anxious to substitute it as far as possible with 
help from the democracies of Great Biitam and the USA If we want to 
see a democracy emerge we should maximise oui assistance to China 
and make up our minds whethei we want China to sui vive or not Saying 
nice things is not going to assist China 

“There are two factors as regards the external position The first is 
one which might result from an internal collapse and then I think Russia 
would be tempted to step into Western China simply for the sake of 
creating older on hei frontieis There would be a temptation to cieate 
spheies of influence for Russia The greatest danger is that of hostilities 
bieaking out between Great Biilam and Russia If that weie to happen 
then inevitably there will be an Anglo- Japanese alliance Either of 
these alliances will mean that China will be saciificed An Anglo- 
Japanese alliance would have veiy seiious repeicussions I was given to 
understand by the State Depaitment in Washington that if Great 
Biitain double-crossed America in the Far East, the probability was that 
America would withdraw to Hawaii and come out of the Far East The 
withdrawal of America would, of course, add another difiiculty to the 
difficulties of the Chinese, who at the present time are getting a great 
assistance from the USA. If Russia weie to make an alliance with 
Japan, then I think it would inevitably be a part of that alliance that 
China would be divided between the two nations So far as Japan is 
concerned, the U S.A today is holding a sword of Damocles ovei the 
Japanese to prevent them from doing anything which is more objection- 
able The sword is m two parts: the fiist is the embargo, and the second 
IS the American Navy. They are undoubtedly powerful weapons, but 
even their effect will be largely diminished if theie is no concerted action 
on the part of Great Biitain and the U.S.A But the USA profoundly 
distrusts the policy of this country m the Far East, and a fiank 'show- 
down’ ought to be made on the part of this count! y. ” 

It is perfectly clear from this speech that his outlook on 
international affairs had little to do with his Socialism. It is the 
outlook of a British Liberal-Nationalist whose whole concern 
turns not upon the evolution of world society toward Socialism, 
but upon the relationship of Britain and British national interests 
toward other national interests. He was convinced that Britain’s 
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national interests were challenged at this stage of history by Nazi 
Germany and Japan and not by Russia Indeed he was con- 
vmced that British and Russian interests coincided and were 
complementary. His method of analysis had not changed since 
he analysed his first case at the Bar. It remained empirical, 
legalistic, concerned with political form and ideology and not the 
social content 

Nevertheless, here he was in England again, a leader without a 
party, the Member of Parhament for East Bristol How did he 
stand in relation to the organised forces around him? In what 
direction should he steer^ Certainly he sensed no great stirrings 
among the people, or the leaders in Parliament or out of it Mr 
Chamberlain described the war as “the strangest of all wars” 
The Americans described those first nine months as “phoney”. 
Mr. Churchill had the idea that this war would be like the last, 
had a great opimon of the MaginotLine, though not for purposes 
of passive, frozen defence, and in anticipation of long trench 
warfare, conceived a trench-digging machine — “White Rabbit 
No. 6”. 

He wrote: 

“This mammoth mole could cut m loam a trench five feet deep 
and seven-and-a-half feet wide at half-a-mile an hour, involving the move- 
ment of eight-thousand tons of soil . . 

But all this labour, requiring at every stage so many people to 
be convmced or persuaded, led to nothing. Deeply-rooted 
Conservatism was supreme in every institution and every party, 
combmed with an insularity of outlook among the leaders that was 
appalling A very different form of warfare was soon to descend 
upon Britain like an avalanche, sweeping all before it. 

Yet all the leaders were taking a pride in “standing alone” 
when an enlightened and politically awakened people would 
have seen them legally tried for landing the country into so 
precarious a predicament. The Commander-in-Chief stood like a 
brave pugilistic nude bidding one and all, Germany and Russia 
too, to “come on”. The Tory Party thought it could run the war 
without the co-operation of the Labour Party, and the Labour 
Party was criticising the Government and keeping its “Socialism” 
pure. There were mutterings of discontent in the mines and 
factories and widespread suspicion that something was wrong 
somewhere in high places, but nothing more than mutterings; 
meanwhile profiteers feathered their nests and war industries 
produced cigarette-lighters galore. None appeared conscious of 
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the imminence of disaster, or of the character of the war which 
had been unleashed and was about to shake the British Empire to 
Its foundations The Pa,rhamentary parties suspended their 
differences until after tlie war and tlie Labour Party thought it 
would be unfair “to take advantage of the national crisis to fight 
for a Socialist method of prosecuting the war”. The Com- 
munist Party said the war was a nasty imperialist business and 
they would try to persuade the workers to stop it Some members 
even whispered that “they should transform the imperialist war 
into civil war”. 

Such was tlie state of the nation and of the parties and their 
leaders when Stafford arrived on April 23rd, just as the crashing 
armies of Hitler were sweeping through Denmark and Norway, 
and mightier forces were poised to sweep across Holland, Bel- 
gium, France and drive Britain’s small expeditionary force on to 
the beaches of Dunkirk. When, the following day, he discussed 
the situation with “Nye” Bevan and George Strauss, the two 
M P s who were expelled from the Labour Party at the same 
time as he but were now reinstated, they thought he should 
continue his independent way and “agreed that it was impossible 
for left-wing Socialists to formulate any pohcy at the present 
time”. 

He at once renewed his efforts to mobilise opinion for an 
alternative Government On May 2nd, Stafford met Lloyd 
George, the old maker and unmaker of governments. He found 
him 

“most pessimistic and disturbed and generally disgruntled. I told him 
of my idea to publicise a draft alternative Cabinet somehow so as to 
get rid of the argument that there was no alternative He agreed to 
this view and we discussed personnel Rather to my surprise . . . 
Winston could not be P M., and that it would have to be Halifax. I 
pronused to let him see the list when I had completed it.” 

During the next two days he tried to get the big daily papers to 
publish his hst for a new Cabinet but none would pubhsh unless 
over his signature, which he thouglil undesirable and would 
militate against a fair consideration of the proposal. Finally, 
Cripps succeeded in getting the Daily Mail to pubhsh it Actually, 
Cripps went down to breakfast with Rothermere and arranged 
it. It had a profound effect and broke the idea of “no alter- 
native” and contributed largely to the result of the debate in the 
House. 

Five days later, Stafford had played his part in the debate 
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which forced Chamberlain to resign the Premiership. On May 
I ith, he wrote 

“Dining the week-end of May 10th, the fiist announcement of the 
new Wai Cabinet came out and it was cleai immediately Chambeilain 
made his farewell speech that he and Chm chill were trying to foice the 
Labour Party into a Cabinet which would retain all the reactionaiy 
elements This was what I had prophesied for some years and had since 
become the accomplished fact, Churchill having chosen the leaders of 
vaiious power gioups in the House, inespective of their qualifications for 
a Wai Cabinet 

Here was a predicament The new Churchill Government 
still had Chamberlain and the “Men of Munich” entrenched 
within It The Labour Party had made no fight about the 
composition of the Government, its concern for the “purity” of 
Its Socialism notwithstanding 

About the composition of the new Government, Cripps was 
most outspoken He s aid 

“The first shock was the inclusion of Mr Neville Chamberlain What 
led the leaders of the Paity to agree to his letention^ Why 
burden the new start with this sombre legacy^ Why cany the symbols 
of defeat into what we all hope will be a victory government^ This is not 
the clean break we all longed for . The removal of Sir J ohn Simon to 
the Woolsack and the House of Lords reduces to comparative impotency 
a personality identified with a deplorable episode in the destruction of 
the system of collective security, but the mass of the people will not 
appreciate the remoteness of the Woolsack and will think only of the fact 
that Sir John Simon is the chief spokesman of the government m the 
House of Loids 

“Mr Kingsley Wood, having failed with dire consequences to pi o vide 
sufficient aircraft, is made Chancellor of the Excliequei, as though to 
emphasise the moral that outstanding failure in one important office is 
good ground foi appointment to another, 

“When we come to the new appointments our disappointment amounts 
to dismay What conceivable reason was there for giving Mi Duff 
Cooper the Ministry of Information^ Do we want to convince the world 
that we are determined to defend the worst aspects of Conservative 
reaction^ As though to give point to this fear we found that Lord Lloyd 
had been chosen to be Secretary for the Colonies Lord Lloyd is legiti- 
mately suspected of Fascist sympathies. . . 

“As though to complete the talc the news then came through that Mr. 
Amery had been appointed Secrelary of State foi India This was surely 
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the last post we wanted Mr Amery to be given What impression 
does Mr Chm chill expect his Government to make upon the world and 
especially neutral opinion^ 

We cannot escape the conclusion that the leaders of the Labour 
Paity have been badly worsted in the negotiations which have taken 
place over the leconstiuction of the new Government . 

The entrance of the Labour Party into the Government also 
created a novel position in the House of Commons. Where was 
the Opposition^ The Labour Party itself was conscious of the 
position and proposed to be in the Government and out of it; 
to be in the Coalition Government and play the role of 'devil’s 
advocate” by retaining its members on the Opposition benches 
and appearing to lead opposition to the Government. This was 
too much for Stafford and he sent a letter to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons with a view to organising a real Opposition 
instead of a sham one 

Stafford followed this with eflforts to form an opposition 
group but there were no forces in the House of Commons that 
he could muster without the members of it having to face a break 
with the Labour Party. 

The next day he went to Bristol to meet the Bristol East 
Labour Party and his agent, Herbert Rogers At first they were 
anxious for Stafford to re-join the Labour Party, but after he had 
explained what he had been doing since he had last met with 
them, and that it would not have been possible for him to have 
made his journey to the East had he been in the Labour Party, 
or to play the role he had in bringing down the Chamberlain 
Government, they agreed by an overwhelming vote that it was 
not opportune for him to re-join so long as it was necessary to 
continue the struggle against the ‘^Men of Munich” still in the 
Government It was also necessary for him to remain inde- 
pendent until the Government’s policy in relation to Russia, 
India, Burma and China had drastically changed 

Nevertheless, Stafford was in an extraordinary and difficult 
position His independent position had its advantages It 
enabled him to exercise influence on individuals by personal 
contact and it left him free to undertake any specific task which 
could implement his policy in international affairs especially. 
But to have no army with which to wage the struggle for his ideas 
publicly and in Parliament left him in difficulties. It was dis- 
appointing too to find that a person or group of persons who to 
some degree shared his outlook were not free to co-operate with 
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him because they were in a party and each party had its own 
loyalties. The Labour Party had been thrust into a Coalition 
Government, not as its leader, but with the Tory Party as the 
leader, not with a programme including major features of its own 
progiamme, but with its ‘‘Socialism” relegated to the domestic 
refrigerator to keep it “pure” for discussion at a more convenient 
season Stafford had wanted a Coalition Government free of 
Chamberlain and the “Men of Munich”. They fell into the 
Coalition Government containing three effete politicians, who 
were not only enemies of Socialism but responsible for the extra- 
ordinary, isolated, and precarious position of the country 
Nevertheless, despite these matters, the Labour Party had 
millions of people behind it and all attempts to set up rival 
Socialist parties had proved unavaihng. 

At the moment there was not even a group in Pax Lament 
which could be organised to further the changes he wished to see 
There was no doubt about the things he wanted to do nor was he 
unclear in his estimate of the forces in conflict Indeed only a 
few weeks ago when he was at the other side of the world he had 
set out his views on the course of events to a gathering of leaders 
and intellectuals in Chungking. He had spoken with a frank- 
ness and boldness that startled his hearers. Arriving back in 
England he saw no reason to modify what he then said. 

I include here the speech he delivered at Chungking in 
February, 1940, for it may well be appraised as the greatest of his 
career: 

“There is an experiment familiar to every student who has studied the 
most elementary electricity, wherein a magnet or a metal wire tlirough 
which a current is passed is covered with a thin glass sheet upon which 
are sprinkled iron filings When so placed on the glass each particle lies 
as it falls and there is no pattern or design in their position, they are a 
mass of unco-ordinated particles If, however, the glass sheet is lightly 
tapped the particles will each take up an ordered position and in their 
totality they will display the pattern of the invisible lines of magnetic 
force, which ai e the true source of power in the magnet. I want to try and 
tap the glass plate of Eciopean politic^ so that you may see — ^not a series 
of imoo-ordinated events — but the emergence of those lines of force 
which have in fact controlled the actions and happenings of the last nine 
years 

“I do not hold the view that the political development of the world is 
determined by the malevolence or the benevolence of a few individuals. 
Those individuals who often appear as powerful and decisive figures in 
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histoiy aie in my view the creation and peisomfication of ceifcam trends 
in the social, political and economic life of the different nations in which 
they occur. Naturally m times of transition when one class in a nation is 
taking over power from another class or is making the attempt to do so 
gieat opportumties occur for the upiising of pi eminent figures either 
persomfying the losing stiuggle of the old ruling class or the winmng 
siiuggle of the new lulmg class 

^%et me in fairness to the piesent British Government lemind you that 
I have, ever since 1931, been a bittei opponent of their policies and of 
their European foreign policy in particular 

“I must go back to that 1931, if I am to attempt to explain the present 
British and Euiopean policies 

“Duimg the eaily pait of 1931 when Aithur Hendeison was the 
Biibish Foreign Secretary a very genuine attempt had been made by 
Great Britain to do thiee things First to levive and remfoice the 
League of Nations and the idea of collective security in association with 
an active movement for world disaimament, second to attain a better 
understanding with Russia, the Government of which countiy at that 
time had the almost unammous support of the British worlang-class 
movements; and thud to moderate the harshness of the revenge which 
France and Great Britain had exacted from Germany after the last wai. 
The general temper of politics m Europe and probably in the rest of the 
world was then bettei than at any time since 1919 and there seemed to 
be some prospect of a measure of disarmament and of a futme free from 
major wars 

'‘This, however, I must add as regards the imperialist aspect of Biitish 
policy during the time of the Laboui Government That Government 
never faced up to the implications of an imperialist policy in its effect 
upon foieign policy They were content to continue the old impeiiahst 
policy of Great Britain except that they attempted to administer 
impel lalism in a more liberal and humanitarian way . . 

"When the change of Government came m Great Britain in 1931 a new 
tiain of very impoitant international events began 

"The new National Government though ostensibly representing all 
elements in the countiy ^\as in fact overwhelmingly controlled by 
conseiiativc and iniperiahst forces. The leaders were known to be 
( xtremel} hostile to Russia and to be unsympathebic to the tendency 
towards socialism and commumsm in Germany and other European 
countries. The Conservatives for some years after 1917 had regarded the 
Russian Revolution as something unstable and which must inevitably fall 
Within a few years; but when it had stood through years of difficulties and 
was obviously becoming more and more stable they became extremely 
alarmed at the prospect of the spread of the ideology of commumsm 
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thiough Germany and France to Gieat Britain itself They weie theie- 
fore piepaied to do almost anything to biuld up piotection for British 
capitalism and impeiiahsm against the spiead of this, to them, dangeious 
disease, which had already gained a consideiable hold amongst the 
British woilang class That basic attitude has been the determining 
factor m all British foreign policy since 1931 and up to September last 
yeai, and even to a large extent since that date 

‘Tn the confident old days before IQl^ there had really nevei been any 
doubt as to the direction of British foreign policy First, foremost and 
always was the purpose of increasing the power and territory of Gieat 
Biitain as the dominant nation in the world It was also confident in its 
ability to appease its own working class by gradually using standards 
earned by the exploitation of subject peoples all over the Empire and of 
backward or developing countries all over the woild 

** After 1919 it had become appaient that revolution was again in the 
an m a veiy seiious foim, it was cropping up everywhere in the woild 
It had, moieovei, become impossible m the post-wai period to appease 
the British working class, which then numbered as unemployed ovei 
3,000,000 of its membeis, and standards were falling fast instead of using. 
Furtheimore the colomal and Indian peoples had been re-awakened 
during the war to make very real demands for their rights and had 
turned the hitherto passive Empire into a continual source of trouble and 
embairassment The economic situation, too, had entirely changed 
The intensive economic development throughout the world during the 
war had finally disposed of the theory that Great Biitain was the work- 
shop of the world The advantage gained bj: the early invention and 
use of the steam engine in England had finally and foiever disappeared, 
and competitors — ^very keen competuoi Ii id .0 i^oii in e, \ '»» 1 , D f 

“The gieatest enemy to British ^ ipiM! id# oio^y of 

the Russian Revolution permanently embodied in the successful Govern- 
ment of Soviet Russia. To fight this ideology must mean hostility to 
Russia, even though such hostility might endanger British imperial, 
connections in other parts of the world The balance of power policy 
which had operated with comparative ease amongst States all of which 
were capitalist was found to have difficulties and dangers where one 
factor, and that a powerful one like Russia, had definitely to be ruled ouu 
as an ally owing to the danger that ^uch an alliance would bring from the 
ideological poim of view , . 

“One further point must be added and that is that the natural develop- 
ment of that very curious conception, the British Empire, had led to the 
passing of the Statute of WesLminstei shortly aftei the wai by which the 
Dominions had been foimalh gi\cn an independent slatiw and Southern 
Ireland had finally been freed from British control . , . 
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“Foi a time after the last war it was thought by many British im- 
pel lalists that the interests of British imperialism nought be well served by 
using the League of Nations as a defence for the post-war status quo 
both so fai as Fiance and England was concerned and a long drawn out 
attempt was made so to use it, which led to the destiuction of the League 
as a factoi of political power or importance in the woild . 

“Foieign policy became moie and moie opportunist, always hovering 
between a desire to destroy, 01 to piotect themselves horn, the Russian 
Revolution and a desire to maintain the integrity of the British Em- 
pire 

'‘Theie is little doubt but that the Japanese appreciated this situation 
m 1931, knowing that they could utilise the anti-Russian feelings of the 
new Biitish Government they chose the time of its accession to power foi 
then first attack on Manchuiia 

“As IS now well known the Biitish Government delayed any kind of 
action against Japan and refused to co-operate with the Umted States 
of America in any piactical policy to hold up the Japanese invasion of 
China This was not because of their pro-Japanese feelings but because 
of their anti-Russian obsession 

“Their behaviour towards Germany after the accession to powei of 
Hitler was just as remarkable Every kind of concession that had been 
refused to social-democratic, or even liberal, Germany was granted to the 
Nazis, not because the British Government feared Nazism or even 
because they liked it or approved its methods or policies but because they 
saw in it a real bainer against Bolshevism in the west 

“The same policy was followed towards Italy in the Abyssinian war m 
spite of the obvious threat to British possessions in North Africa and to 
the vital sea route through the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal 

“The Spanish Civil War demonstiated exactly the same policy The 
blatant intervention of Germany and Italy on the side of Fascism was not 
observed by the Biitish Government who, contrary to every principle of 
international law, prevented the Spanish Government from equipping 
itself with defences against the Spamsh rebels , . . 

“France had appieciated the growing dangei of Geimany and had 
concluded but not ratified the Fianco-Russian pact in which Czecho- 
slovakia was the vital link between the two countries The Laval 
Government which was substantially Fascist in outlook had far more 
sympathy for Geiman Naziism and Italian Fascism than for Russian 
Communism The Communist Paity of France was very rapidly gaming 
strength and was well on the way to becoming the most powerful 
political party in the country It was largely due to the influence of Great 
Britain that France refused foi so long to ratify the pact and then when 
ratified did nothing to carry it into effect, as too it was almost entirely 
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due to the attitude of Gieat Biitain that the subsequent Popular Fionl 
Govemmeut m France under M Blum refused to help the Spamsh 
Government against its rebels, and Lheieby destroyed the possibility of 
that Government surviving for any length of time 

“It will thus be seen that throughout this period the major factor in 
European politics was the successive utilisation by Great Britain and to 
some extent by France as well, though largely as the result of Great 
Britain's lead, of various Fascist Governments to check the power and 
danger of the rise of Communism or Socialism through Russian or other 
influence in any other country Japan was tacitly encouraged in the 
East, Germany in the west of Russia and Fascism was reinfoiced in Italy 
and Spain while the Popular Front Government was destroyed in 
France All this despite the evident and growing danger to British 
Imperialism 

‘T must for a few moments retrace my steps to deal with the position 
of Russia and Germany Little need be sard as to the latter since the 
whole German plan was exposed in Hitlei s book, Mein Kampf^ which I 
don't believe any Conservative leader discovered 01 read until 1939 ? any 
more than they did the stones of the atrocities in the German con- 
centration camps 

“Hitler has steadily puisued his policy and he has been permitted to 
pursue it because he managed to persuade British Conservative states- 
men that he was providing a bulwark against Bolshevism, exactly as he 
managed to delude the Conservative Austrians to the same effect Now 
both have discovered that he is an undesirable kind of bulwark 

“The agreement at Munich forced upon an unwilling Czechoslovakia 
marked the final success of Hitler's anti-Red propaganda It had enabled 
him to rearm with the tacit consent and acbive assistance of Great 
Britain, it had allowed him to annex Austria and so break his way into 
Southern Europe, it had destroyed Spam and the Popular Front Govern- 
ment of France, it has weakened and embarrassed Great Britain in the 
Mediterranean and the Far East, and finally at Mumch it broke down 
the resistance to the wiping out of the strong salient of Czechoslovakia 
which was such a strategic menace to Germany 

“This disastrous history ought to be a lesson to hbeial democrats not 
to be fooled in the future by anti-Red propaganda pul forward by 
interested parties — Fascists and militarists in particular There may be a 
les«;on to be leai nt fiom d m Far Eastern <iffairs. 

“Mumch and wlrafc iollou ed h<id a iitally important, indeed, a decisive 
effect upon the turn of events in Europe And here I must introduce 
Russia in more detail on to the stage After Russian policy had turned 
from the idea of international revolution with the disappeai ance of 
Trotsky, the policy that was adopted was that of dealing with capitalist 
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countries as unavoidable neighboms and attempting to use their 
differences to the advantage of Russia and the proletarian revolution 
wherever it might spring up 

“The policy of non-interfeience in the internal affairs of other countries 
slowly developed though it never became quite complete or rigid At the 
same time Russia, to whom peace was essential for her own industrial 
and social development, came round to the idea that the League of 
Nations might possibly be utilised to her advantage, as a keeper of the 
peace 

“The trouble was that France and Great Britain refused to play the 
peace game because by so doing they would have been forced into a most 
unwilling partnership with Russia 

“The complete and ignominious neglect of Russia at Mumch in the 
vital matter of the integrity of Czechoslovakia severely shook the 
Russian belief in the possibility of allying themselves with the Western 
powers against the Nazi aggressors Prague fell and with it Litvinov and 
his policy Stalin and Molotov then took over and with a great deal of 
doubt and hesitation made one last effort to concert an anti-Nazi front. 
But by this time they had become so distiustful of the Governments of 
Great Britain and France that their conditions for such an alliance were 
amplified They were no longer prepared to leave the matter to a mere 
gentlemen's agreement, especially upon the terms offered by Great 
Britain, namely that Great Britain and Fiance should decide if and 
whether Russia were to come in to defend Poland 

“Anyone with a grain of sense must have known that without Russia 
It was impossible for Poland to survive the onslaught of the German 
mechanised aimy and air force Horvever, this was disregarded and the 
guarantee was given. 

“It IS perhaps necessary to say a word about the Polish attitude to 
Russia. This, of course, is traditionally hostile, and after the Polish attack 
on Russia in 1920 and the taking then of Russian territory by Poland 
against the advice of all the allied statesmen the Poles became moie 
frightened as the Russian strength grew 

“Colonel Beck and the Polish Government represented the big land- 
owners of Poland and they feared Germany far less than Russia Indeed 
no one was ever certam whether Colonel Beck had entered into a secret 
agreement with Germany or not^ In spite of this there is little doubt that 
if Great Britain had made the inclusion of Russia a term of the guarantee 
of Poland, Poland would ha\ e been obliged to consent or else to have 
settled her difference with Germany by a surrender of Danzig and the 
corridor teiiitory. 

“This then was the condition m July 19S9 I spare you any examina- 
tion into the situation of the Balkan countries which were the centre of 

X 
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every kind of pressme and intrigue fiom Italy, Geimany, Russia and 
Great Biitam and Fiance 

“It was then the failure of Britain to conclude a pact with Russia that 
made the Russo-German Pact and wai inevitable 
“It naturally followed that when Geimany oven an Poland and the 
Polish Government lan away to Roumama, Russia enteied up to the 
Curzon line and a little beyond and occupied the entiie Roumanian 
fiontiei, thus blocking Hitlei fiom any expansion in that direction 

“In spite, however, of the uneasy paitnership of non-aggiession and 
industrial assistance between Russia and Germany, Russia was not m the 
least content to consider hei lelations with Germany so stabilised as to 
negative any future danger of attack from that quarter, particulaily if 
Germany were to be victorious m the wai 

“She therefoie proceeded immediately to consolidate her position at 
the eastern end of the Baltic, where the protection of her naval base at 
Kronstadt and of Lenmgiad weie the primary considerations For this 
purpose she needed to hold the approaches into the Gulf of Finland, as 
anyone can see from an examination of the map 

“With the smaller states she managed to make satisfactory agree- 
ments which may well be gieatly to then benefit, but Finland was not 
prepared to enter into an arrangement which in my own view under all the 
circumstances was not unreasonable 

“The demands were to exchange territory in Kaieha — a very favour 
able exchange for Finland — ^which would set the Finnish frontier 50 
miles instead of 20 fiom Lemng'*ad and the cession of naval bases in the 
Gulf of Finland with a large payment in cash by Russia as a compensation 
to Finland As Finland could never be a naval power, but might be a base 
for a foreign naval force such as lire German, these demands seem 
reasonable to me as a basis for negotiations. They were, however, 
refused and Russia then, to my mind, committed the extreme folly of 
attacking Finland and pretending she was doing so at the request of the 
Finnish people 

“In this relationship it is worth while remarking the swiftness with 
which all the anti-Red Governments of Europe have come to the assist- 
ance of P'lnland in one way or another England, PVance and Italy have 
all offered or given them assistance One would have been more im- 
pressed with the profession of their desire to save democracy and 
freedom — Finland — ^if they had taken as rapid action and as favourable 
in the case of -.Vustiia, Czeciioslovakia Abyssinia, Albania, Spam, or even 
China, when these countries were attacked by Fascist aggression 
“It only remains to say one word as to the cunous war that is no war 
between Germany and the western democracies I am certain the 
peoples of none of the countries want to fight, and they don't know 
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what they aie hghting about or what good can possibly come out of 
It 

“Unfortunately, to my imnd, the view is now growing in England that 
the fault of the Tieaty of Versailles is that it did not sufficiently smash up 
the old Germany and that this time Germany must be dismembered and 
destroyed A moie fatal and fatuous policy could haidly be conceived 
So far as the British Government is concerned I have been unable to 
discovei any clear idea whatever as to what is to come out of the war or 
what sort of peace with any guarantee for the futuie can ever be made 

“It IS true to say that for capitalism and impeiialism there is a menace 
in any foim of piogressive government whether liberal, socialist, or com- 
mumst, whereas Fascism and militarism offer these economic systems 
their protection Indeed any form of true democracy must thi eaten the 
vested interest of any ruling class or caste, and that is why such classes 
are ready to throw ovei democracy, and adopt Fascism to protect their 
own interests . It seems to me that it is the task of the younger generation 
in this as in other countries to work out forms of democracy that will 
enable them to play and control their economic life without depriving 
the common people of their individual freedom and their just rights. 

“I believe that m the cncumstances of this moment China has a great 
opportumty to make a distinguished advance along these lines of 
democratic development, and I trust that it may be the honour and 
pleasure, as it is the duty, of every one of you here present to combine 
with your struggle for China’s freedom a determination to win justice 
and liberty under democratic forms for the teeming imllions of your 
fellow countrymen In that task I wish you and your country a great and 
victorious success.” 

On Monday, May 20th, 1940, the British Cabinet decided to 
invite Cripps to implement his policy in relation to Russia and 
go as an envoy to Moscow on behalf of the Government and 
explore the possibilities of reaching an agreement on any 
political or trade matters On May 24th, he writes. 

“Plans for Moscow were finalised and we start to-mght for Poole, 
whence we fly to Athens ” 



CHAPTER 14 


THE AMBASSADOR 

A LTHOUGH his appointment as special envoy to Soviet 
Russia meant another hurried dislocation of Staflbrd^s home 
life, which he felt acutely, he was extremely pleased tliat at last 
the political leaders of Britain had swung round to his point of 
view on the urgent necessity of improving relations between 
Britain and the Soviet Union. Of all the political leaders who 
could be relied upon to bring to fruition, if this were posssible, 
the changed policy of the Government, none had better creden- 
tials or qualifications for the purpose. 

The circumstances surrounding his appointment were extra- 
ordinary and the task he was given to do was beset with 
difficulties such as few other ambassadors had had to face At 
no period since the November Revolution of 1917 had there been 
really friendly relations between the two countries There had 
been uneasy periods of diplomatic ^Recognition’’ and trade 
relations, as between enemies agreeing upon a truce until a 
convenient moment for the resumption of violent hostilities. It 
took seven years for a British Government to bring itself to the 
point of sending its first Ambassador to Moscow, The very Prime 
Minister who now appointed Stafford to go to Moscow had 
waged an undeclared and unrelenting war of intervention 
against the Russian Revolution for several years and had never 
ceased to pour his contumely and hate upon its leaders until he 
saw that the requirements of power politics in relation to the 
defence of British Imperialism demanded an alliance against a 
more immediate threat to its power and domination. Almost 
every member of the existing Coalition Government had run 
Churchill a good second in their vituperation and hate against 
the Soviet regime Even the Labour membeis of the Coalition 
had waged an unceasing ideological warfare against the Soviet 
Government, and the Labour Party Executive only a few weeks 
earlier, by thirteen votes to two, had opposed the sending of a 
mission to Moscow The Ghambcilain Government, with the 
support of the Laboui Party, had been saved from making war 
on Russia by the refusal of Sweden to allow the passing of an 
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expeditionary force through her territory to aid the Finns against 
Russia. So antagonistic had been the attitude of every British 
Government to the Russian Revolution^ there was not a single 
person within it or its predecessors who had the slightest 
comprehension, either of the scope and nature of the changes 
that had talcen place in Russia, or its power either as a potential 
ally or enemy There was not one who ever dreamed of her 
power as it proved to be when in subsequent months she "'"'tore 
the guts out of the Nazi Army’’. 

On the other hand the Soviet Government viewed every action 
of the British Government with suspicion, and was sceptical of 
the vacillating ‘‘goodwill” of the British Labour Movement and 
especially of its leaders. In the first stages of the Russian 
Revolution, when social revolution was developing in all the 
countries of Europe and not one capitalist Government gave the 
Soviet Government recognition as a state power, it appealed to 
the working class everywhere to overthrow their capitalist 
Governments and thus extend the frontiers of its revolution. 
Wlien the war of intervention was defeated and the revolution in 
Europe ebbed, it won recognition of its state power, and entered 
into uneasy relations with all the Governments that had been 
involved in the intervention war. Deeply suspicious of all of 
them it pursued a policy of coming to terms with all and prevent- 
ing another wholesale combination against itself. When the 
Nazis came to power, the Soviet Government recognised that 
two major enemies, openly declaring their intention to wage war 
upon the Soviet Union, stood poised to strike m the East and the 
West when it would become strategically and tactically con- 
venient for them so to do From that time her policy aimed at 
securing a collective peace and defence system of all countries 
threatened by the new powers. To this end a whole series of 
non-aggression pacts were built up, including pacts with France 
and Czcchoslo\ akia Throughout this period the British 
Government had refused to pursue a policy of collective security, 
and had double-crossed France and the League of Nations by 
making a Naval Pact with Hitler in 1935, in violation of agree- 
ments with France and the League of Nations. France tore up 
her pact with the Soviet Union and, conjointly with Britain, 
tore up her pact with Czechoslovakia and made a gift of that 
country to Hitler. Britam had reduced the League of Nations to 
a memory of good intentions, and, by the Munich pact with 
Hitler, left the Soviet Government high and dry with its 
collective peace system in ruins. From that moment Soviet 
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Rxissia resumed its pre-Hitler policy, and regarded itself 
surrounded by enemies with as little reason to have confidence 
in one as the other. Viewing all governments thus, she regarded 
everyone with the deepest suspicion and was concerned only 
with lengthening the ‘‘breathing space” before the inevitable 
war would fall upon her. Convinced, even when Britain sent her 
delegation and Military Mission, that neither Britain nor France 
was seriously intent on making an alliance and accepting its 
obligations, she made the pact with Hitler to the consternation 
of the rest Indifferent to the outcry from the Governments that 
had double-crossed her previously and left her isolated, she 
promptly proceeded to use the new relationship between the 
powers to strengthen her defence in depth by advancing into 
Poland after the Germans had shattered the military resistance 
of the Poles and the Polish Government had fled the country; 
absorbing the border states into the Soviet Union; shattering the 
Finnish military preparation for co-operation m the attack from 
the West, be it led by Germany or Britain or France In antici- 
pation of the war which she knew must come when Hitler 
decided the time, she was now prepared to accept the Cnpps 
Mission, in spite of the recent threat of Britain and France to 
make war upon her through Finland, and the intense outburst 
of hate from their Governments and leaders of the Labour 
Movement in both countries This did not mean that the Soviet 
leaders believed that the umelenting class-hatred which had 
marked the attitude of the British Governments toward her for 
twenty-three years had suddenly been replaced by the spirit of 
friendship. They regarded the desire for “improved” relations 
to be a long-delayed recognition that in the war against Hitler 
and all he represented the interests of the British Empire, indeed 
its preservation, coincided at this stage of history with the 
preservation of the Soviet Union. Here was the basis for realistic 
agreements between “fellow travellers” m difficulties but with 
little confidence or real friendship between them. 

In these circumstances the wisdom of the choice of Stafford 
Cripps as the envoy of the British Government was obvious. His 
personal record m politics was one of friendship for the Russian 
Revolution and the Soviet Union. He would be welcomed on 
that account, but that did not mean that the Soviet Government 
had any confidence in the British Government. They would act 
cautiously and suspiciously toward it, judging it by its deeds 
rather tlian its words. Such was the prevailing “atmosphere” 
and such was the background of Anglo-Soviet relations when 
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Sir Stafford Cripps stepped into an aeroplane and flew to 
Athens en route to Moscow as special envoy of His Majesty’s 
Britannic Government, on May 28th, 1940 

As he crossed the English Channel and flew along towards 
Italy (who was waiting to strike at demoralised France) the 
armies of the Allies were being encircled and smashed on the 
fields of Flanders, and Belgium and Holland were being swept 
by the Nazi avalanche While he was flying, the Soviet Govern- 
ment informed the British Government that they would not 
negotiate with anyone who was not of ambassadorial rank It 
was significant that since January of 1940, the then British 
Ambassador, Sir William Seeds, had been ‘'on leave”, 1 e. 
withdrawn in fact while leaving his coat-tails in Moscow, to be 
picked up again if expedient or to be severed when the rupture 
iDecame official He had come home in preparation for the 
official rupture, should Britain join with Finland in war against 
Russia as well as Germany. That was a reminder of the kind of 
relations tliat had immediately preceded the new decision. So 
Stafford had to wait in Athens until the British Government 
transformed his position from that of “special envoy” to that of 
Ambassador 

He lingered there but a few days, then flew on to Sofia. On 
the way, while the plane flew high over the Balkan mountains, 
it was struck by lightning and sent hurtling from a great height. 
Pilot and passengers were thrown from their seats as the plane 
overturned and only the ingenuity of the pilot, in scrambhng 
back into the upturned seat and regaining control of the machine, 
saved one and aU from certain death. 

After calling on the British Ambassadors in Bulgaria and 
Roumama he flew onwards to Moscow He was met at the 
Moscow aerodrome the day preceding the King’s Birthday by 
the entire staff of the British Embassy, and the Protocol Chief, 
Vladimir Barkoflf, on behalf of the Soviet Government. The 
next day Premier Molotov, as he then was, made an unusual 
gesture Stafford’s credentials had not yet arrived and therefore 
he was not yet officially the Ambassador Nevertheless, Molotov 
remembered that it was the King’s Bnthday, and as a gesture of 
goodwill personally left his card at the British Embassy. 

Heie began one of the most trying experiences of Cripps’ 
career. Accustomed to a life of intense activity, quick movement 
and response to his wishes, he now learned all about the tedium 
of waiting on events catching up with him, and what it meant to 
live as foreigner in a foreign land, unable to get to grips with 
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the work he wanted to do, and to be outside the main streams of 
life Knowing nothing of the language of the country, he could 
not mix with the people The Embassy itself was just one large 
house isolated by the nature of the relations which had existed 
between Britain and Russia for so long and which stiU existed. 

The Embassy building was a huge nineteenth-century house 
with a grand staircase and hall, huge lofty rooms, great door- 
ways and doors, Persian and Chinese carpets, tapestry-covered 
wooden chairs, rooms of Louis XIV furmture, and tlie whole 
place gasping for a breath of twentieth-century aid and ideas on 
house eqmpment and decoration. Stafford’s study appalled 
him He wrote to his wife, Isobel 

“My study downstairs, which has three full-length hfe-size (or much 
larger) poitraits of royalty, an old ugly Turkish carpet and rather 
decayed led-silk walls and a dark ceihng and some nondescript furmture 
spotted about, looks too awful and I haven’t yet been able to think of 
anything that can be done to make it liveable in Its only merit is that it 
has doors opemng out on to a terrace overlooking the little garden with a 
tenms court (hard gravel and sand) at the bottom and behind the garages, 
etc ’’ 

But the front of the house, with its balcony over the porch, 
faced both the street running parallel with the Moscow river and 
the Kremlin with its beautiful old red brick towered walls stand- 
ing high before him. That was a view of which he would never 
tire. Weathered by centunes of sun, rain, snow and wind, the 
Kremlm was still well-preserved to stand for centuries. He would 
see It in every phase of its beauty, rich and warm in the midday 
sun, softenmg to every shade of pmk and red in the evemng 
light, and standmg sharply silhouetted against the exciting 
skyline of Moscow nights. 

Less than six months ago he had passed within the Kremhn 
walls to see Preimer Molotov But on that occasion it was mid- 
winter, the snow was deep and it was night as he made that quick 
call, talked for two hours, sped out again and away. There was 
no time then to look at the ancient chapels and churches and 
palaces which the Czars of dead generations had left behind 
them. Perhaps one day soon he would spend a longer time 
in this historic place and really see it from within. 

Meanwhile he must settle within the big house and see what 
he could do to make it feel a little more like "home”. So he 
moved tilings around, threw some things out and rearranged 
the furniture he couldn’t throw out, discovered an old H M.V. 
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radio which could at least pick up the local stations and provide 
some music, bought some new vases more suitable to the place, 
and flowers to put in some of them There were twenty-seven 
people who formed the technical staff of the Embassy, 1 e., people 
from England, and fifty people employed by them, servants, 
gardener, chauffeurs, maids, men-servants. He had to get to 
know them all and organise some social life One of the first 
things, therefore, was to throw a party for the staff. That was 
easy enough and went off well. But to get to know the rest, 
whose language he did not speak, was more difficult. He must 
brush up on the French language. No sooner decided than 
arranged. He secured a teacher of French and, like the Potter 
girls and his grandmother before him, systematically ' 'swotted’’ 
French. It would prove invaluable. 

But the putting of the house in order was another job he found 
couldn’t be done in five minutes One day he wrote to Isobel 
almost in despair 

“I have dragged the thiee hopelessly impossible (though very beauti- 
ful) blue Chinese carpets out of the pmk and white drawing 100 m and put 
two of them in the dining room where they look bad but not so bad 
In the drawing room I have put the pink and white carpet (a mce one) 
out of the dimng room and an-anged all the chairs etc around the edge 
leaving the carpet uncovered, except for one table uncoveied in the 
middle of the room . I must somehow try to make the place look a 
little presentable ” 

But there was a dacha in the forest outside Moscow, where in 
the summer months it would be very pleasant. He wrote one 
day of his first visit there 

“I drove out to my dacha in the forest about 30 mms from here. It's a 
nice log house with another large one in a compound with a tenms court 
and a bit of garden and lots of trees The furniture is \ ery sciatched and 
ugly buL IS quite adequate and there are 4: bedrooms and t^^o bathiooms, 
a long dmmg looru and a small sitting room and servants’ quarters 
We went for about f hour's walk in the forest which is flat but quite mce, 
mostly spruce and silver birch — ^smalhsh trees with open spaces between 
with grass but not many flowers of any sort’ One has to get accustomed 
to the fact that wherever one goes two secret police are always within 
about ten yards Walking, swimming, ski-ing, whatever it is they are 
always there — ^silent, and one pretends they aren't there. The only 
thing to do IS to disregard them completely They are quite nice and 
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most helpful if anything unto wards occms I shall try and go to the 
dacha sometimes to get the sanity of natme and the exeicise . 

He was a stranger in a strange land. The Russians must have 
laughed heartily when they heard about the ‘‘secret” police who 
haunted him continuously , they were so “secret” that he and 
everybody in the locality could see them as they followed at 
“ten yards distance” or riding in a following vehicle. Of course 
they wouldn’t converse with him for they did not know English 
and he didn’t know Russian. So silence would be the rule even 
in their “helpfulness”. But he was good-tempered about it 
and nicknamed them his “Y.M.C.A. boys”. At first he and the 
French Ambassador could exchange visits and talk freely 
with one another about the politics of the day, but soon that 
had to stop for France went down under the Nazi hammer 
and his French colleague, M Labonne, who arrived the same 
day as Stafford, went into retirement after the capitulation It 
was rather an anomalous situation as Labonne was anti-Petain 
but remained technically the representative of the French 
Government Cripps liked Labonne and went to see him from 
time to time. 

When first Stafford arrived he had the impression that 
negotiations were soon to get into their stride and he would be 
extraordinarily busy, at least until they were completed That 
was a wrong impression. In the first days he met Molotov and 
Lozovsky, the Vice-Commissar of Foreign Affairs This was the 
fiist time he had met the latter and it was pleasant for him 
because Lozovsky spoke English well It was he who, with 
Tomsky, the leader of the Russian Trade Unions, and J T. 
Murphy of the English Shop Stewards, formed the committee 
which launched the Red International of Trade Unions, He 
succeeded Tomsky in the leadership of the Russian Unions. He 
is a good linguist and learned English in those years of the Tiade 
Union International. He was a man who could talk if he would, 
but, as press correspondents learned, knew how to be charming 
without saying one word of significance and of “news value”. 
Molotov Stafford had met before on that memorable night m 
January after his arrival by air from Sinkiang. He had formed 
the impression then that this Russian of the Russians was a man 
who would never answer any question impromptu or discuss 
anything “off the record”. He must “receive notice of the 
question” as Ministers in the British Parliament say. And that 
was true for all occasions that are “official” and when meeting 
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people outside the confraternity of the blessed, i.e., the ranks of 
the Communist Party Within the ranks of his own people, 
Molotov IS a man of * Vit and wisdom’’, cultured and erudite, a 
lover of the theatre, of literature and the arts, and a sportsman 
as well It was not until the 28th June that Stafford was able to 
present his credentials to the President of the Soviet Union 
(Michael Kalinin) Kalmin was an old man with a remarkable 
record of service as a Bolshevik workman and leader. He was a 
friend of Stalin when Stalin was a youth just beginning his 
political career in the Caucasus. Until his death in 1948, he was 
possibly the most endeared man of the Union, the universal 
father of the people. 

After the credential ceremony was over, Stafford could then 
begin his visits to other Ambassadors and receive them at the 
British Embassy. Early in July he met Stalin for the first time. 
It was a formal meeting, too formal for the two men to do more 
than register distant impressions of each other. This was the 
first meeting of Stalin with a foreign plenipotentiary since he 
received Ribbentrop in 1939 Although Stafford put many 
questions to him concerning Soviet foreign policy, Stalin was 
too conscious of the existing relationship of the Soviets to the 
rest of the world, particularly Germany and Japan, to give the 
kind of answers Stafford wanted. Considering the political 
climate he must be content that the meeting had taken place at 
all and wait for better weather. But waiting is not an easy job. 
There was not enough work to keep him really busy, and no man 
hates idleness so much as Stafford. One Sunday he took five of 
the staff, the secretaries and a Councillor from the French 
Embassy to dme at an Agricultural Exhibition. He says 

“It was a really marvellous evening, exactly light in temperature, a 
delicious gentle breeze and the most lovely sunset about nine o’clock as 
we sat down, in a balcony of the restaurant overlooking the exhibition, 
for our dmnei Gradually the place was lit up under the most velvety 
purple sky imaginable , We hadn’t time to see anything much in the 
exhibition. We did go round the Far Eastern pavilion which was very 
interesting and informative. All the products, agricultural, furs, etc, etc, 
are exhibited and stalls lies given. I want as soon as I get a chance to go 
and see the animals, haics, dogs, camels, cattle, pigs, sheep, etc which 
are on exhibit here There is any amount to see, the difficulty is to get 
the time when one can get out and to get someone to go out with. 

But that was not what he wanted. He loved the wonders of 
nature, but he wanted the busy rush of the affairs of men and 
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nations, the human associations that brought news of the world, 
of the war and home, and to be in the battle 

One day he secured a new friend — ‘^a big leggy ten-months-old 
Airedale’’ whom he promptly called “Joe”. This nearly led to 
diplomatic complications, for when his wife sent her "^Greetings 
to Joe” she had to think again and write ‘^Greetings to Joe 
Airedale”, lest it be assumed the greetings were for ‘ J’oe” Stalin. 
‘Joe” had come up from the country, never been in a car or 
heard the noises of the town and was a little nervous at first. 
But soon he and Stafford were great friends and were hardly 
seen apart Every morning they would take a turn around the 
garden for half an hour or so. 

Writing to his youngest daughter, Peggy, Stafford says: 

*T find my dog Joe a gieat companion though he is a bit of a tie and he 
has always to be with me or practically always he is now j ust behind 

my chair where he sits all day while I am working If I have people here 
then he comes and sits on the leather sofa by me with his head on my lap’ 
and when anyone strange comes he barks loudly (but not for long) at 
them so as to warn me of their approach . 

Later on as the autumn days approach he writes again to her 
and describes his day. He says 

much brighter mormng with a warm sun but now it’s clouding over 
again. However we had one full hour’s walk this mormng and it was a 
bright invigorating autumn mormng and Joe was in very good form 
indeed I think he likes the cold weather better You notice that most 
of my life now seems taken up with Joe Well that is my only company 
by day and night and so I make the most of it and I think it would be 
quite intolerable here if it weren’t for Joe’” 

Another day, Cripps reports the arrival of two Mimsteis from 
the Baltic countries “This gives us a little variety,” he records: 

“and company which is good for me and Joe’ The latter has been very 
friendly The last few days he has started to lose his fear and to walk 
about and back as if he were Ambassador and I were his valet! He is 
most cheerful and fit. He never leaves me wherever I go (except to the 
Kremlin where he is not allowed, or out to dinner pai ties) . ” 

So the friendship between Stafford and Joe grew day by day. 
Joe became the confidant who understood his moods and the 
difficulties of his isolation, his anxieties as to what was happening 
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in England, his nostalgic sorrow at parting with ^"Goodfellows” 
which had been his home for twenty years, and his fears as he 
waited for news of his wife IsobeFs and daughters Theresa and 
Peggy’s long journey across Canada and the Pacific Ocean to 
come to Moscow through the back door of Asia. 

One day he gave a dinner party for two ex-Ministers from the 
Baltic provinces, Preston from Kovno and Gallierme from 
Tallinn. There were about ten visitors in all. Of this gathering 
he wrote in a letter: 

“The universal hymn of hate whenever a few Englishmen meet 
together against the Russians makes me rather depressed and cross. 
Most of them have had associations with White Russians and the whole 
tradition and bias of the Foreign Office and diplomatic service is violently 
and unreasomngly anti-Russian. There is every reason to criticise a great 
deal of what they do — ^they do it in ‘Asiatic’ ways which are not our ways 
and which are often cruel and undesirable ways. Their methods very 
often diffei hardly at all from the Tsanst methods, in fact they are 
Russian methods* Their lack of orgamsation, their way of doing things or 
neglecting business is all of it qmte devastating at times, but in spite of 
all that, one can either look upon them as people broadly groping after 
something which is in the right direction or as wicked and malevolent 
destroyers of world civilisation. It is as the latter that these people 
regard them. The worst interpretation is put on every act they perform, 
the gloomiest prognostications are made as to their dishonesty and 
cruelty, etc , etc , and, as I say, it all makes me a bit cross and depressed. 
It is this atmosphere which has made it impossible ever to have any 
reasonable agreement between a Conservative Government in Great 
Britain and Russia Acts that were overlooked m the Tsarist regime are 
emphasised and magmfied as cruelties etc in this one I should not 
object if there had always been an equal condemnation of methods 
There hasn’t and it is purely a political consideration as to whether the 
methods are overlooked or condemned It is all so dishonest and so 
disgustingly self-righteous. . . 

He proceeded to give his own impression and understanding of 
the developments of the Russian Revolution both sympathetic 
and revealing, although derived from afar and without any 
attempt to understand the theories of the Bolsheviks or to make 
an intimate acquaintance with the inner life of the Soviet Union. 
He makes sweeping generalisations on insufficient data, brings 
to bear on the situation an outlook greatly influenced by his own 
idealism and social environment, but he is sympaihetic and 
willing to be friendly. Indeed, from every point of view, the 
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mission lie had undertaken, the power relations in the world with 
Britain fighting for its existence, his hopes for the future re- 
shaping of the world, made this friendly appreciation necessary 
So he continued his letter 

‘‘Yon can imagine that in this atmosphere I find it lather trying I 
made a great efFoit to maintain, as I always tiied to do, an objective view 
of the situation This regime ceitainly suffers from a very great many 
most grave defects Partly due to inherent chaiacteristics of the people, 
partly due to external circumstances and peihaps partly mheient in 
every form of dictatoiship 

*'The Russians have never been consistent plodding workeis, nor have 
they ever been good organisers and they are not either now, though they 
may in the future win through to better standards in both 

“The war atmosphere, which has now lasted many years, has compelled 
them to direct energy and oigamsation from civil to military spheres 
The civil production and standards have suffered 

“The means of transpoit are ilForganised and insufficient even foi 
ordinary lequirements, with vast militaiy movements always going on, 
the tiansport and distiibution of civilian supplies suffers greatly. 

“The organisation of agriculture which has so far defeated every 
government in the world m vast territories like these has not yet achieved 
success The gieat experiment of collectivisation as against peasant 
ownership has not been determined as yet in favour of collectivisation in 
this country But then transpoit and distribution difficulties aie so great 
that it means great waste, and there are quite inadequate means of 
preserving 01 marketing sui pluses 

“If to all these difficulties you add the government of secret police and 
spies which is the only method for a dictatorship, then in such a countiy 
as this with a people of tins kind, apt to intrigue and brought up in 
'underground* revolutionary activities, you get perpetual change of 
personnel and 'liquidation* of many of the more intelligent people, 
creating new difficulties of organisation 

“Yet despite all these difficulties and drawbacks the machine turns 
ponderously on There are great queues outside every shop for hours 
sometimes, but all the people look healthy and well-fed (much more so 
here than in — say a Lancashire mdustual town) The clothing situation 
IS very bad and people aie dressed m the oldest ihmgs — and yeL few if 
any suffer from cold Tianspoi t and p’ oduction ai e ill-oi gamsed and yet 
the army, air force and na\y constantly g'row in stienglh and effective- 
ness. Theie are shortages <J 1 the time somewhei e of some goods, some- 
times grave and serious shoriages ^ ct a large export of commodities is 
earned out . . . 
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'Tt aii reminds me a little of China, such excellent intentions and plans, 
but just enough of the careless disiegaid for time and for action to spoil 
them or to hmdei very gieatly then effect But that is the Russian 
temperament, and it's going to be a veiy long time before that is over- 
come 

So we aiiive at the question Can this Russia, somewhat tired 
and exhausted after the enormous effoit of the revolution, get over its 
natural piopensity to sleep with the piesent incentives to keep awake^ 

“Stalin and his fellow \\oikers, but Stalin first and foremost, is making a 
tremendous effort to stimulate activity His methods have been very 
many of them excessively cruel by our standards, others have been 
attempts to substitute some other form of competition or instigation for 
the piofit mo^-ive He is working with about the most difficult material 
possible both because of the natural characteristics of the people, the far- 
flung continent over which he has to operate, and the urgent need for 
concentrating on building up defences against Germany and Japan 

“Faced with a similar problem, are there any other methods^ Could 
any one of us face them better or as welP Oi should we thiow in our 
hand and declare it all hopeless^ 

“This lemmds me again of China When I made many suggestions of 
re-organi&ation to Chiang Kai shek and he asked me to take on the job 
of le-orgamsation in China, it sounded a marvellous opportunity, but 
then Madame Chiang and Donald both raised the question — How are 
you going to get the things done^ And they advised me after I got back 
not to attempt it as all my efforts would be defeated by the char- 
acteiistic difficulties of the Chinese people In fact they must work out 
then own salvation in their own way It is the same with Russia, I feel, 
and I am certain that a whole host of things have happened and will 
happen that I and others will regard with horror and intense dislike. 
They aie happening now I dislike the whole atmosphere — ^but if Stalin 
were to ask me tomorrow for advice (which he won't do’^^) what should I 
say about it^" 

Cnpps wrote like this after some three months of his Moscow 
isolation: an impressionistic narration resulting from the impact 
of Moscow and the Russian leaders upon the man of Christian 
Socialist ideals, the trained lawyer of capitalist Britain, the 
experimental scientist, the expert administrator from a country 
that had begun its industrialisation several hundred years earlier. 
Hence his estimate of the cultural levels of the Russian people, 
their carelessness of time, their backwardness m organisation, the 
collectivisation of agriculture, has for its yardstick the high levels 
of industrial society and the ideals of Christian Socialism. The 
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result, here, as in China, was a mixture of despair, hope and 
faith 

He concluded his letter 

‘T am more than evei convinced of the undesirability of dictatorship 
and totalitaiian regimes, but also more than ever convinced that some 
better forms of democracy must be invented if we are to piove democracy 
the right form of government — ^not for some ruling class — ^but for the 
people as a whole They (the Bussians) have taken on an im- 
mensely gieat and difficult task and each little forwaid step is something 
upon which they can congratulate themselves, then failures are the 
oppoitunity for oui sympathy and help, which we cannot give if we insist 
on calling a pathless desert a broad and macadamed highway Viewed 
in this objective light we can peihaps be a bit more chaiitable about the 
motes in their eyes and a little more conscious of the beams m our own 
political eyes 

In the middle of September he met a fellow-lawyer named 
Vyshinsky. The latter had just been appointed chief assistant to 
Molotov For nearly two hours they argued about the English 
seizure of the Baltic gold. He said of this meeting 

*T liked him both m looks and in conversation He is a trained laywer 
and has a good brain, I should think We started by mutual com- 
phments on each other's careers as lawyers^ It all went very smoothly 
and pleasantly though our expressed views were 100 per cent divergent. 
I shall try and keep a close and continuous contact with him as, at present 
at any rate, he talks and discusses matters in a much freer way than 
Molotov and theie is much more feeling of friendly contact with some 
realities " 

By this time, too, he was meeting other Ambassadors more 
frequently and things became more lively in a variety of ways. 
One Sunday he went to the Stadium in Moscow with 90,000 to 
watch a Moscow football team play a Bulgarian team. He 
enjoyed it so much he went again, tins time to see the famous 
Dynamo footballers play the Bulgars Here he met the Belgian 
and Yugoslav Ministers. Then the American Ambassador made 
a call. In these days Stafford did not go to the theatres. He was 
waiting until his wife arrived and then together they would 
sample what Moscow had to give in this form of art. Another 
week and she would be with him* He was greatly excited and all 
his private thoughts weie occupied with her arrival. Meanwhile 
it was the end of September, and he still wrote: 
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* ‘There is no development of any sort in our relations with the Soviet 
Government and we are waiting to see how the new German- Japanese- 
Italian alliance will affect them Not favourably to us I feel for the 
present at any late 

So the days slipped by. And there came the day when his wife 
Isobel and two daughters, Peggy and Theresa, were arriving. 
That was a great day indeed and Stafford fussed about the 
Embassy m the mood of the schoolboy at the end of school term 
packing his bags for the holidays. The night before he had given 
Joe a ‘Vash and brush-up’’. To-day he dashed out to the 
botanical gardens to buy flowers. Dahlias and chrysanthemums 
were all he could get at this time of the year and he made a 
goodly display of them. Then he got the news that the tram was 
five hours late, but at last, at one-thirty a m. it arrived and 
everyone was too excited to notice the chill of the night. There 
was Joe, too, looking his best in the car at the station, but a bit 
alarmed by the female invasion The staff waited up to greet 
them and there they were taking supper until three a m,, a 
happy family united again. 

The female family invasion changed the whole atmosphere of 
the Embassy. It became more like home. His ^^chief consultant” 
and partner in affection, Isobel, was there. Now he could get 
through his work more quickly and more easily than ever. 

The arrival of the Cripps family was an augury of better days. 
It coincided with a stii in diplomatic activity. The next day 
Stafford saw Molotov and Lozovsky and got permission to 
evacuate all the British subjects from the Baltic provinces via 
Vladivostock. The Foreign Ofiice m London at last began to 
talk with the Russians about the situation in the Far East, and 
things were beginning to move in South-Eastern Europe. There 
were important changes in the British Cabinet and, says 
Stafford: 

“They have ‘noticed’ the changes with — I think — ^pleasure and some 
degree of hopefulness. I rubbed them in yesterday to Vyshinsky’*” 

Then in the middle of October he wrote: 

“Yesterday I saw Mikoyan and we at last started ‘Trade Negotiations.’ 
. . There is obviously a complete change m outlook due to Geimany’s 

occupation of Roumania which has upscL these people very much follow- 
ing on the Japanese alliance. Everything for us is much easiei and the 
Press is more sympathetic May it las t ! ” 
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Contrary to expectation Germany did not follow up her 
conquests beyond the Atlantic coast and invade Britain. On 
October 20th, Mussolini attacked Gieece and in the same month 
Hitler marched into Roumania, which brought the Nazi armies 
to the border of Bessarabia, now a part of the Soviet Union 
The Soviet had never recognised the seizure of this province by 
Roumania, which the latter took as a gift from the Versailles 
Conference of 1919 After the signing of the German-Soviet 
Pact in 1939 the Soviet Union forced Roumania to return 
Bessarabia to Russia, not only as a rightful restoration of stolen 
territory, but as part of a strategical plan of defence against the 
coming war of the Nazis against Russia 

The occupation of Roumania by the Nazi Army was therefore 
a reminder of the approaching hour when the war would roll 
over her frontiers. Hence the change of atmosphere’^ in the 
Soviet Foreign Office, and the timeliness of proposals which 
Stafford made at this juncture on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment 

At this time Stafford also started trade negotiations with 
Mikoyan, and with Vyshinsky negotiated the evacuation of 
British nationals from the Baltic States 

Hardly had Stafford presented his proposals to the Soviet 
Government than the British seized thirteen more ships which 
had previously formed part of the Baltic merchant fleet. The 
Soviets claimed that these ships belonged to them. The view of 
the British Government was that they were Baltic ships and the 
question to be resolved was whether the Russian occupation 
deprived their owners of their rights in them. Another problem 
arose over Russian participation in a Danubian Conference 
called by the Nazis. The Nazis had no right to call such a 
conference of the ^‘Danubian Powers”, of whom, under the 
Treaty, the British were one, and thus the British Government 
objected to Russia recognising such an illegal conference. 

It appeared to the Soviet Government that the voice of 
Stafford Cripps in Moscow was completely out of tune with that 
of his Government m London. A cold spell set in around the 
British Embassy in Moscow and Stafford had more time on his 
hands again. For the first time he went with Isobcl to see the 
Russian ballet — ^*A very lovely and a great enjoyment” — at the 
Bolshoi Theatre. At the end of October he wrote. 

“The diplomatic straggle is growing in intensity and is tending moie 
and more to orient itself around Russia as she remains the gieat un- 
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certain factoi in the situation There is no doubt hei sympathies are with 
Greece and with Turkey — ^for veiy practical Russian reasons — ^but 
whether and what that will mean it is impossible to say 

Direct conveisation about agreements had ceased Stafford 
was dependent for his 'news’’ on B B.C. bulletins, whatever 
arrived in the mail, and what he could gather from what he 
calls the "Club”, an assembly of colleagues in the Embassy, and 
the gatherings of the various foreign Ambassadors whose news 
was derived from similar sources to his own Describing this 
collective source of opinion in a letter he says: 

“We have of course a mass of gossip all of which is interesting — ^fiom 
vaiious angles — and much of which is amusing — ^like all gossip, because 
it deals with personalities By means of it, testing it out, evaluating and 
weighing you can get a ‘hunch* this way or that as to how things are 
going but there is a very strong natural tendency for one to adopt an 
attitude of one of the two extremes. You either wish-thmk yourself into 
an attitude by taking all the favourable bits of news and gossip or else 
you do precisely the opposite and everything looks inevitably blacker and 
blackei And of couise, as you only discuss these matters with known 
friends, that is discuss them fieely and openly, you tend to react on one 
another and make each confirm the others pre-existing view — a sort of 
‘mutual admiration club* effect^ One has to try to be objective even 
quite outside one’s own personal likes and dislikes and that is a very 
difficult thing, bub naturally the value of one’s judgement depends 
upon how far one succeeds . 

He had really to wait on events, and big events too. But no 
doubt these atmospherics had their influence upon him. In the 
midst of this waiting for a turn in the tide of afeirs, there came 
the great anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution. On the 6th 
November, Cripps attended the Revolutionary Anniversary 
meeting in the Bolshoi Theatre (Lady Cripps was in bed, at the 
Embassy, with a chill) There were present the heads of the 
Government, Party and Soviet leaders from the various in- 
stitutions, leaders of industry, the Trade Unions, the Co- 
operatives. The meeting was followed by a magnificent concert 
which went on into the early hours of the morning and was the 
prelude to the great march-past and display in the Red Square 
on the "day of the Revolution”. That, he said, 

k . was an amazing day of brilliant sun and cloudless blue sky, and 
it was a most impressive review. I liked the march past of the people 
which followed the military parade, when hundreds of thousands 
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sti earned past with every kind of banner and device on sticks It really 
gave one an idea of masses But we came to the conclusion that it wasn’t 
as inspiring as the Durham Gala Day, because one felt it lacked the 
spontaneity and was too much a Govemment-orgamsed affair'” 

To tlie people of the West, the name “Red Square” has a 
political connotation, but it had that name long before there 
were any “Reds”, for the Russian words for “Red Square” also 
mean “Beautiful Square”. Flanked by the lovely Kremlin wall, 
with Its towered gateways and turrets, its flower garden of 
graves where the revolutionanes of yester-years lie buried, with 
Lenin’s tomb of vari-coloured marble standing in the middle — 
an admirable platform from which orators can address the 
hundreds of thousands who on these days fill its spaciousness — ^its 
beauty is unrivalled At one end, through which the demon- 
strators flow, stands the Museum of the Revolution. At the 
other, past which the masses go out of the square and return to 
their districts of Moscow, stands the quaint many-coloured 
Church of St. Basil, dating back to the Middle Ages. Once the 
Czars had a monopoly of this Square, and their Governments 
organised there only military parades and executions. 

The celebrations had just passed when a diplomatic bomb- 
shell dropped into the “Club”. Molotov went to Berhn to a 
conference with Hitler Stafibrd made a note. 

“I have listened to a great deal of speculabion as to Molotov’s actions 
and intentions, but the truth is that no one knows at the moment what, 
if anything, it all means. I had nearly 3 ^ hours with Vyshinsky on 
Monday evemng and made a very strong protest to him against Molotov’s 
un-neutral behaviour, and also pointed out that we must assume the 
visit amounted to a rejection of our proposals tmless I had the assurance 
to the contrary, which I only got in a very ridiculous form i c that 
Molotov’s visit had nothing to do with their relations to us it was only a 
retmmofltibbenLiop’s Msif etc etc” 

Still, nothing happened. Neither Stafford nor anyone else 
could get past the “speculation stage” about what had happened 
in Berlin The atmosphere was very unpleasant. As if to make 
things worse for him, a few days later he was startled to in- 
dignation, but this lime it was not by the Russians His trade 
proposals to the Soviet Government had been made m secrecy 
to keep the Germans from knowing anything about them 
Suddenly, while at breakfast one morning, he heard them being 
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broadcast by the B.B.G.! It seemed to him that every step 
he had made in Moscow to create better relations with the Soviet 
Government, with a view to bringing them into the same camp 
as ourselves, had been followed promptly by some stupid 
counteraction on the part of the Government at home. He 
wrote a long personal letter to Halifax telhng him that: “It isn’t 
any good my lemaining in the circumstances the announcement 
created.” There was no doubt about his anger. He thought the 
British Government had played straight into the hands of the 
Germans. Irritated by isolation and the bungling of affairs at 
home, he was unhappy “Perhaps after Christmas,” he thought, 
“we shall wake up to another bout of political activity ” 

Christmas news was not so encouraging to him as he had 
hoped So the Cripps family setded down to a happy Christmas 
party at the Embassy The Embassies had their “seasons”. The 
Russian winter, uninfluenced by the Russian Government, had 
settled in. Deep snow was everywhere. The coloured domes of 
the churches of Moscow and aU its towers and minarets, its 
squares and great highways, were now a ghstemng white. The 
Cripps’ went to the dacha in the woods and tried walking in the 
forest garden Then after a while Stafford says : “We went for a 
promenade round the viUage looking very miserable wading 
through deep snow . . But he kept up his routine of an early- 
morning walk with Joe, although Joe “was a bit miserable too as 
his toes kept getting so cold that he limped on them and I had to 
keep stopping to give them a rub . . .” 

At the end of the second week in January it was evident that 
neither his protests about Molotov going to Berlin, nor his formal 
pohteness, nor anything else in the diplomatic armoury had 
induced the Russians to alter their course. In his diary he made 
a remarkable suggestion; perhaps it was a “hunch” derived from 
his conversation with the diplomatic club, but he wrote 

“At the moment these people seem moie sphmx-hke than ever and I 
doubt if even the Germans know '«hat they are thinking' There are 
indications of something bemg on the tapis with Japan, I think an 
attempt to encourage Japan to go to war with America and so get Japan 
defeated and that danger out of the wayl ” 

If the subsequent decision of the Japanese to strike at 
America and Britain was really due to Russian inspiration 
history will record it as a master stroke of Russian diplomacy. 
He added: 
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“They really are veiy realistic and intelligent politicians from the 
point of view of the national inteiests of Russia for the piesent The 
supreme test will be if they can survive the whole war vithout coming 
into it or only come m when then victoiy is certain’” 

A week latei, he wrote, 

“Things point in the direction of something being concluded in an 
attempt no doubt by the Russians to de^tioy the Japanese danger 
through the agency of the Anglo- Ameiican Fai Eastern fleets’ That is to 
say to drive Japan towaids the south and into wai with Ameiica That is 
sound policy foi the Russians to piotect themselves m the East’” 

At the beginning of April he saw signs that the Russo-German 
political clash was coming nearer* 

“Everyone is wondering what Hitlei will do — \\hethei he will tuin 
against the Balkans or this country or try the invasion of England The 
general opinion is that time is turning against him now and that he will 
have to decide by the beginning of June at the very latest — ^but probably 
he 'Will do so long before then and 'we may find ourselves en route for the 
Urals or Siberia ” ” ” 

By the middle of the month Russia and Japan had signed a 
non-aggression pact after the visit of Matsuoka to Rome and 
Berlin This was variously appraised. Goebbels declaied that 
It signalled “to the world that four great powers were now in full 
and irresistible alignment” The Russians said nothing like that 
but they deemed it of such importance that Stalin came per- 
sonally with Molotov and Voroshilov to the station to bid fare- 
well to Matsuoka In Britain and America the pact was inter- 
preted m the Goebbels manner, and it was generally believed 
that Russia had thrown in her lot with the aggressor powers. 
Stafford did not accept this view He said: 

“I regal d the Japanese Pact as anti-German since its only object can 
be to protect the Russian EasLcrn honLieis in the event of an attack on 
the west by Germany , I he place is full of rumours of German 
attacks, ... It is sufficiently serious to cause people to start discussing 
evacuation plans. . . , 

“I canT yet make up my mmd except to the effect that there is a slate 
of tension here v/hich may have grave results — or may not in the end’ 
I have decided to tiy and sec Molotov Lo ask him about the Russian 
attitude m an indirect way ” 
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Molotov refused to see Stafford He therefore saw Vyshinsky 
and put in a stiff written statement to Molotov^ which Molotov 
Ignored. Whatever confidence the Soviet Government might 
have had in Stafford personally, they did not believe in the 
British Government Stafford may have had the ‘Voice of 
Jacob’’ but they had no doubt about the hands of the British 
Government being “the hands of Esau” But of what was really 
going to happen he was still in doubt 

On the last day of April he says 

“I still think there won’t be any wai now but there is no doubt a 
danger of it and everyone is talking about it, not only amongst the 
diplomats but amongst the Russians as well I expect these people will 
be able to do enough appeasing to avoid it — ^if Hitlei lets them. ” 

The after “thought is appropriate, for there comes a time when 
diplomacy is of no avail in the affairs of the world. Powers can use 
diplomacy to negotiate concessions of territory, economic and 
political agreements, but they cannot negotiate each other out of 
existence. Hitler wanted more than “lebensraum”. He wanted 
the destruction of the Soviet regime and that could be settled 
only by the arbitrament of war* The die was already cast. 
Diplomacy had already assumed the role of hiding that fact. 
Stafford was thinking in terms of diplomacy as the deciding 
factor, watching for the breakdown 

However, by May 6th, something definite appeared among 
the rumours. He says 

**The political atmosphere is most confused here at the moment as 
Schulenberg (the German Ambassadoi) says he hasn’t seen and doesn’t 
want to see the Kremlin people and that they can send for him they 
want to talk to him — at the same time the Geimans are denying any 
possibility of attaclnng Russia, while in Bucharest they are saying it is all 
arranged for mid-June* Then it is said (through chauffeui's’ gossip*) that 
Schulenberg is packing to leave for good and is very depressed about 
things. . 

A few days later he thought the situation was clearer. Stalin, 
m addition to his other functions, had become Prime Minister, in 
place of Molotov, and the Belgian, Norwegian and Yugoslav 
missions had been told to close down and leave. 

A day or two later, Hess dropped from the skies into England. 
What did that mean^ 

Stafford’s isolation, and his complete inability at this stage of 
affairs to make contact with the Russian leaders, was landing 
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him into the fog of the '‘Club” and a depression bordering on 
cynicism. The telegrams he received added to it. At the end of 
May he was still of the opinion that the Germans and the 
Russians would make another agreement^ but he was not so sure 
that they were going to get the opportunity The Bucharest 
report lingered in his mind The taking-over by Stalin of the 
leading position m the Soviet State might have a meaning other 
than the preparation for surrender to Germany. Nor did the 
attitude of the German Ambassador appear to be one signifying 
cordiality between the two Governments. 

Stafford arranged for his wife and daughter Theresa to go to 
Sweden, and began preparations for the evacuation of the 
Embassy. He was becoming convinced that zero hour was 
approaching and undiplomatic deeds were on the way and were 
very near. On June 2nd, a telegram arrived asking him to fly 
home for consultation with the Government. Evidently they 
also felt, and possibly already loiew, that the next great turning 
point in the history of the Second World War was at hand. 

On Wednesday, June iith, 1941, Stafford Cripps, with his 
wife, arrived “unexpectedly” in England by aeroplane, con- 
vinced that the break would come in the middle of that month. 
On the fateful day of 22nd June, 1941, all uncertainty, even in 
the realm of diplomacy, was at an end On that day M. Molotov, 
Vice-Prermer of the Soviet Union and its Foreign Commissar, 
broadcast to the people of the Soviet Union* 

**Today, at four o'clock in the morning, without giving any leason to 
the Soviet Government and without a declaration of wax, German forces 
attacked our country, invaded our frontiers in many places, and raided 
our towns of Zhitomir, Kiev, Sebastopol, and several others More than 
200 people were killed and wounded . This unlieaid-of attack is 
without example in the history of civilised nations. The attack on our 
country has been made in spite of the fact that there is a non-aggiession 
pact between Germany and the U S S.R, which has been conscientiously 
kept in every detail. Now that the attack on the Soviet Union has taken 
place the Soviet Government has given our forces the following Older: 
Beat back the enemy's invasion and do nob allow the enemy foices to 
hold the territory of our country . , ” 

The same day, before the nine o’clock news, the British Prime 
Minister made a broadcast statement Fie rose to the occasion 
Never was he more clearly spokesman of the most keenly felt of 
British emotions. British hearers thrilled with pride even in the 
midst of the deep horrors at this extension of the war, to hear the 
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British Pzime Minister associating the country so closely with 
their new allies Making a film declaration of policy, the Prime 
Minister said 

“I have to make a declaiation but can you doubt what our policy will 
be^ We have but one aim and one single inevocabie purpose. We are 
resolved to destioy Hitler and every vestige of the Nazi regime. From 
this nothing will turn us — ^nothing Any man or State who fights against 
Nazism will have our aid. ... We have offered to the Soviet Govern- 
ment any technical assistance which is in our power and which is likely 
Lo be of service to them . . I will say, if Hitler imagines that his attack 
upon Soviet Russia will cause the slightest division of aim or slackening of 
effort m the great democracies, who are resolved on his doom, he is 
greatly mistaken. ” 

Thus at one fell swoop, massively tragic as it may have been, 
all the obstacles to an alliance of Britain and Soviet Russia, foi 
which Stafford Cripps had been patiently yet persistently 
striving in the years preceding the calamity, were swept aside. 
Allies in fact in a life and death struggle of immense dimensions, 
there would be no diflficulties standing in the way of legally and 
diplomatically tying up the alliance with the seals of the Govern- 
ments. Stafford was publicly acclaimed for the services he had 
rendered. When Churchill addressed the House of Commons 
on the course he had taken in his broadcast, he said* 

“It was this assessment of impending events that caused me to ask His 
Majesty's Ambassador in Moscow to return to this country for con- 
sultation. I felt that his experience and his ad%icc vould be invaluable 
to us at such a time, and so it has proved The Hou^'e and the countiy are 
deeply indebted to my hon. and learned friend, the member for East 
Bristol — ^if I may give him for a moment his Parliamentary, rather than 
his diplomatic, description — ^for work done under conditions of the utmost 
difficulty. For the reasons I have given, he was unable to conclude those 
pacts or agreements which are dear to the diplomatist's heart, although 
today they enjoy but a brief butterfly life Yet it is clear that, by his 
influence, and by his example, my hon and learned friend has shown to 
the Soviet Union the fundamental desire of His Majesty's Government 
to maintain our relations upon a normal footing When he leturns to his 
post, he will be able, with his marked ability, to advise and direct the help 
which it IS the declared intention of His Majesty's Government to give 
to the Soviet Umon at the present time " 

On the 24th June, 1941, Stafford received the following from 
the I.ord Privy Seal’s secretary 
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"‘Sir, 

‘T write to inform you that at the Prime Minister’s lequest the 
King has been pleased to appiove that you be sworn of His Majesty’s 
most honourable Privy Council ” 

And there came a voice from the years ago, from the retiring 
Lord Chancellor It said 

“My dear Stafford Cripps, 

“May one who has always legarded himself as a stout friend of yours 
take the liberty of warmly congratulating you on your success as an 
Ambassadoi in these very serious times I don’t believe anyone in this 
land could ha've done the job as well as you have 

“lam about to letire and that is really why I want to say a kindly woid 
to you before I go, for I shall always look back on the days when w^e 
struggled together wuth great pleasure and am still full of giatitude for 
your help. This then is a voice fi om the past Good luck to you* 

“E\er youis sincerely, 

“Maugham ” 

The Labour Party leaders were not quite sure what to say 
The Communist Party decided that Staffoid was not so bad after 
all and promptly acclaimed the war as a righteous war against 
Fascism. They didn’t say it was so from the beginning, for 
Stalin had not yet said that. One day he would, and did But 
there was another man, lying seriously ill, whom at the earliest 
moment after his arrival m England he rushed to see. Lord 
Parmoor, his father, was near the end of his journey He also 
said: “WeU done,” to Stafford and was well pleased with his 
son. It was their last meeting. On June 28th, 1941, Cripps was 
again on his way to Moscow to consummate the alliance for 
which he had striven so long, and which life had now thrust 
upon Great Britain and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
despite all efforts to keep them apart. 



CHAPTER 15 

THE JOB COMPLETED 

T^HEN Stafford Cnpps was appointed Britain’s Ambassador 
^ ^ to the Soviet Union it was in an hour of crisis in the course 
of the Second World War. The armies of Germany were crashing 
westward at tremendous speed and with overwhelming power. 
France was being overrun and the small British expeditionary 
force was being driven off the continent of Europe. The re- 
lations between Britain and the Soviet Union were frigid. Britain 
was on the verge of isolation, soon to be left alone to stand against 
the savage power which had set out to conquer the world. To 
such a pass had Britain’s statesmen of the inter- war years, 
including those in the Government who had appointed Stafford, 
brought her that she had barely a friend in the world; even 
America, standing behind the counter of the war-market, had 
demanded ready cash for her aid She was still in the ‘‘cash and 
carry” period preceding Lend-Lease. 

A new stage of the world war had now begun, and it should 
not be Ignored that in the course of this new phase of the 
war, not one power came into it voluntarily and formed an 
alliance against the Fascists because they loved their allies, or 
had the same ideals. Had it been possible for the Soviet Union, 
after the treacherous betrayal by Britain and France of Czecho- 
slovakia, to keep out of the war, she would have done so. Had 
the Japanese not attacked the U.S.A., the latter would have 
continued to^look on from afar, until the Fascists had jeopardised 
their interests and challenged their existence by some other 
attack. The dissembling of the old “peace system” had been 
carried to its completion with every state governed by its 
particular class interests and outlook, narrow, nationahstic, and 
conservative. The new alliances thrust upon the powers were 
marriages of convenience and not of love, the converging of the 
battle for existence and not a fundamental accord in aim and 
purpose. They would say the same things, but not mean the 
same things. Stalin would not become a Churchill, nor Churchill 
a Roosevelt Within the framework of the alliances all the old 
clash of interests would be still there. All the old prejudices, 
suspicions, fears, distorted visions, conservative habits, pursuit of 
independent aims under cover of the common interests, would 
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continue to operate under the umbrella of idealistic charters, 
grand slogans and cloudy dreams of a victorious peace So 
profoundly would these forces be at work that there would be no 
common pooling of resources, only aid to one another within 
limits; no common strategy, each calculating what it could do at 
the minimum cost to itself and speculating where each would be 
in relation to the other in the outcome 

Nevertheless, whatever the contradictory interests, evaluations, 
or outlook, they would accommodate each other under the 
pressure and challenge of their enemies. Mr, Churchill would 
see to It that the diatribe he had written against Stalin in his 
book of portraits would be left out of the war-time edition 
Stalin would toast his ^ Var-time friend’’ and watch him care- 
fully Such was the character of the period beginning when 
Stafford Cupps returned to Moscow to open a new chapter in his 
career as Ambassador of His Britannic Majesty. 

Gone now, at least for a while, were the isolation and frigidity 
which had marked his earlier period Having flown by British 
plane, first to Scotland, then to the Shetland Isles, and from 
there to Archangel, a northern port of Russia, he was met by the 
heads of the forces and the local Soviet and a representative from 
the Soviet Foreign Office; there, waiting to take him to Moscow, 
was Marshal Timoshenko’s huge ‘^Douglas”, luxuriously fitted 
out as a staff plane. Within a few hours he had arrived in 
Moscow, there to be met by a great assemblage of distinguished 
people, includmg the head of the Department of State. Twice 
that day he saw Molotov, who greeted him warmly. Then he 
saw Vyshinsky and Mikoyan and made arrangements for the 
meeting of the Militaiy Mission with the Russian military 
authorities Stafford wrote • 

‘‘Tlie atmosphere is so diffeient here that it is difficult lo realise it is the 
same place politically I am veiy glad I came back, altliough I may not 
be able to do a gieat deal I think I can probably do moie than anybody 
else . There is a most teinfic battle going on around the old Russian 
fiontier north and south of Minsk about 400 miles off and it is as yet 
xmdecided The Russians seem calm and confident as to the immediate 
result though they are fully conscious of the tremendous pressure that is 
being exerted upon them.*' 

On July 8th Stafford met with Stalin, now Prime Minister and 
the Commander-in-Chicf of all the armed forces of the Union. 
They had met to talk over the terms of a treaty of alliance. Time 
and place were appropriate. Time? The year 1941, when 
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STALIN AND MOLOTOV BEHIND HIM 
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London was being bombed from the skies and the Nazi armies 
were smashing their way towards Moscow. Place? Stalin’s room 
in one of the Ehemhn buildmgs. A large room, simply furmshed, 
his large desk standing at one end of the room, and on the wall 
behind the desk a large portrait of Lemn, his predecessor in the 
leadership of the Russian Revolution. A long table ran down 
one side of the room at which there were sufficient chairs to 
accommodate the members of the Political Bureau of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Umon. On the wall on the same 
side of the room was another portrait, that of Karl Marx, the 
pioneer of what is known as “Scientific Sociahsm”. The room 
was in a large house, a part of a block of houses, within the 
Kremhn walls, which surround ancient palaces and churches 
built by various ruleis of Russia in the course of seven centuries 
The Kremhn stands on a plateau at the centre of Moscow and 
from It radiate great highways to the outskirts of the city. One 
side of the Kremlin faces the beautiful Moscow river, and from 
this river bank stretches another great wall, known as the old 
Chinese wall, reaching deep into the city and telling of the days 
of an ancient invasion when the Tartars overran Muscovy. All 
the centuries of a thousand years have left their marks upon the 
Moscow of to-dav Moscow stands at the centre of the greatest 
land mass of the w^orld and is the capital of the Umon covering a 
sixth of the land surface of the eartn and embracing some 
180,000,000 people. At this time and in this place the leader of 
this great people, a son of a Georgian cobbler, who became a 
Marxist while a student in a rehgious seminary, and dedicated 
his hfe while yet a youth to the Bolshevik Revolution and all it 
implied, met with the Ainb i-^arioi of I’lc Bi lijsh Empire with its 
capital in London and its territory equal to one-fifth of the laud 
surface of the world. The Ambassador, the son of a Bmon, 
reared and trained as a ruler in all the appropriate institutions, 
public school, university and Church; a scientist, lawyer, 
political leader, Christian Socialist, Privy Councillor, Member 
of Parliament — Stafford Cripps 
They were strikingly different in appearance. Stafford, tall, 
slim, bespectacled, clean-shaven, ascetic-looking, the cultured 
gentleman. Stalin, comparatively short, rugged as one who has 
battled his way through storm and stress, swarthy, black-haired, 
black moustache, easy of bearing in his loose khaki jacket wdth 
Its single led star Both men look you straight in the eye. Both 
have the habit of direct speech with a namimum of circum- 
locution. Both are quick thinkers and both like words to 
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represent deeds. Each knew what the other wanted from this 
meeting and they quickly came to the points of the agreement 
and the diaft was made 

It IS not intended to give the impression that these two men 
thought alike, approached all questions alike, had the same 
philosophy of life and understanding of history, or had the same 
aims. In these matters they differed most profoundly. Both 
men were scientists. But Stalin was a social scientist who was 
convinced that human society had its own laws of motion and 
that while man made history, he made it with the materials 
which history gave him, changed society, and in the process 
changed himself He believed that out of man’s creative labour i 
in the production of the means of life, mankind had created 
society. This society is composed of classes defined according to 
their relationship to the ownership of property in the means 
whereby the wealth of society is produced These classes of 
property owners and non-property owners which had been 
differentiated and developed by the labour process had been in 
continuous conflict since the dawn of history and one form of 
property-owning class superseded another in the governing of 
society. He was convinced that until the non-property-owning 
industrial working class became the ruling class and abolished 
the old divisions of mankind according to property, and society 
as a whole socially owned all the means of wealth production, 
this social conflict would continue The means to end this 
conflict lay m the leadership of the working class to the creation 
of a working-class state, m alliance with other oppressed classes. 
This alliance he believed would establish Sociahst society as the 
means of its transition to Communism. While this class conflict 
characterised society everywhere, he held the view that it did not 
develop uniformly in all countries and that, therefore, Socialism 
could be established in one country long before others. This he 
said had been done in the Soviet Union and that it could and 
would enter into friendly relations with states of differing kinds 
which were agreeable to such relations. The changes in other 
states, he argued, would be determined by the relationship of 
the classes within them, and not upon such changes being 
imposed from the outside. 

Stafford, on the other hand, did not accept this view of society 
and its development. He believed there were laws of nature 
such as biological laws, chemical laws, state laws, moral laws, 
but not laws of society’s development. He recognised that there 
were classes in society and that they struggled against each other 
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But this for him was not a decisive feature of social life He 
regarded society as local and national aggregations of in- 
dividuals, each with a soul of his own, and that every individual, 
of whatever social class, needed a good social environment m 
which to develop the spirit of human brotherhood and co- 
operation in social well-being. He was a Christian, believing in 
God the Father, and Jesus his Son as the divine example of what 
each man should aim to be. He believed that a Socialist society 
would be better for all men and the most desirable form of 
society at which to aim, the means to the fulfilment of human 
brotherhood and co-operation, and the most efficient and 
necessary means of organising the economic and political life of 
society, if It could be achieved. He wished, however, to transcend 
the class struggle and achieve Socialism by the consent of the 
people of property to surrender their private ownership to the 
community at fair compensation rates. 

Both men were of high principle and great character, whose 
integrity was unquestioned and whose sustained intensity of 
purpose had brought them into the forefront of the political 
leaders of their respective countries. They met to discuss neither 
their positions nor their philosophies, nor their respective 
pohtical theories. They met, Stalin as the head of the Soviet 
State, and Stafford as the Ambassador of Britain, to discuss a 
specific matter — the making of a treaty of alliance between the 
Soviet Union and Britain, for the waging of a common war 
against the Fascist powers. The outcome of the discussion was 
the Anglo-Soviet Agreement published to the world on July 12th, 
1941: 

“(1) The two Governments mutually undertake to render each 
other assistance and support of all kinds in the present war 
against Hitlerite Germany 

“(2) They furthei undeitake that during this war they will neither 
negotiate nor conclude an armistice or treaty of peace except 
by mutual agreement 

The time for the short ceremony of signing the agreement 
ariived on that day Fifteen people, including Stafford, the 
secretaries and attaches and the heads of the British Mission, 
gathered m the Kremlin at twelve-thirty p.m. And there was 
Stalin, with Molotov, Vyshinsky and other officials of the Soviet 
Foreign Office, heads of the army and navy Molotov signed for 
the Soviet Union, Stafford Cripps for Great Britain. Then came 
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the drafting of a protocol to the agreement that it come into full 
force at once and that no ratification was necessary. So at last 
Stafford rejoiced in seeing come to piss an agreement between 
the two countries for which he, more than any other man among 
the leaders of the two countries, had striven for years to achieve. 

Incidentally the signing of this document was on an auspicious 
day m the life of Stafford and his wife, Isobel. It was the 
thirtieth anniversary of their wedding day If the new event of 
the union of the two countries proved as successful as their 
marriage union, then it would be a success indeed and the two 
countries would tiavel through the years ahead in happy accord 

But would It be so? After all, was not the union of the two 
countries a marriage of convenience? Did it mean when the 
knot was tied on July 12th, 1941, that each endowed the other 
with all their woildly goods, and for better or worse they would 
travel together until ^‘death do us parF 7 We had better let the 
analogy drop out of the record, for analogies usually fail to stand 
up to analysis, and none more so than this. For here we have 
two modern powers, one a Socialist State of Workers and 
Peasants, and the other the oldest of the modern Capitalist, 
Impeiialist Slates, which only a few months earlier were almost 
at the point of war with each other. Would the British leaders 
forget the role of the Comintern in the internal affairs of the 
capitalist nations? Would the Soviet leaders blot out of their 
minds the memory of the twenty-three years of hate which 
Chui chili and his colleagues inflicted on them, when the blotter 
rolled over the marriage certificate on July I2th^ No. This 
agreement was the signal that both powers acknowledged that 
their paths had converged in a life and death struggle against 
powers which threatened their very existence, and none but 
fools would deny the urgent necessity of each helping the other 
against the common enemy. But each power brought into the 
alliance all their yesterdays; neither the Russians nor Stafford 
had any illusions about that, and Gripps reahsed that it would 
not be easy to remove suspicion and make the partnership into a 
real working accord. 

One of the first things he did on this day of the treaty-signing 
was to introduce the leaders of the British Military Mission, that 
had returned to Moscow with him, to Stalin for a fi ank Ulk about 
exchange of military information and what aid they could 
render. 

He was anxious at once to get the two groups working 
together. He could see at a glance that the testing of the sound- 
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ness of the working agreement would quickly turn upon the 
amount and kind of aid the British would render as the Nazi 
onslaught increased in fury and power. These were the days 
when Hitler calculated that his forces could drive the Red Army 
to the Urals inside three months* the battle for Smolensk was 
then raging In England, the estimates among ^leading” 
authorities varied Some thought Hitler would fulfil his pre- 
diction. The optimists among these 'leaders” thought the 
"Russians could last out six months”. And there were those in 
high places who rejoiced in the turn of events and hoped the 
Germans and the Russians would knock each other to a point of 
exhaustion and then Britain could settle accounts with both. 
Then there were those who thought that the British should 
regard this period of Nazi concentration as a "breathing space” 
in which they could play a defensive role along the far reaches of 
the Empire, ready for the time when Hitler, having smashed the 
"Bolshies”, would turn again to attack Britain with full force 
Only a few "political outsideis” at this time entertained the 
fantastic notion that the Russians could take the full impact of 
the Nazi onslaught, exhaust it, and turn loose a countei-ofensive 
that would "tear the guts out of the Nazi Army” and smash their 
way to Berlin and beyond, 

Stafford Gripps knew nothing of Russia’s military might and 
said so; but of two things he was convinced. First, that now the 
blow had fallen, the Russian people would fight with a tenacity 
and a passion without measure. Second, that Britain should be a 
straight and honest partner in the alliance-, willing to give 
aid and sacrifice of every kind and compel Hitler to relax his 
attack m the east by forcing him to divert forces to the defence 
of the west. This he believed to be sound military and political 
strategy. It would hasten the end of the war and ensuie the 
unity of both peoples for the years of peace 

When he had signed the Treaty of Alliance he felt that his 
purpose in Moscow had been accomplished, and that the sooner 
he could be released in order to serve the paipose of winning the 
war m Britain itself the better. All that he could do now was to 
break down the suspicions of the Russian leaders and facilitate 
an effective co-operation between the British Military Mission 
and the headquarters of the Russian military authorities. 

Meanwhile, he had to make arrangements for moving the 
Embassy staff eastwards, should the expected bombing of 
Moscow make it necessary, and the staff had to receive in- 
structions m fire-fighting and the like. A good shelter had been 
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made in the basement of the Embassy, and one of these days he 
would find himself living the life of many whom he had leftj 
behind in England. The first air-raid on Moscow was on July! 
2ist5 1941, and three or four fire bombs dropped on the Embassy; 
roof Writing home about it, he said 

'"It staited about 10 30 and didn't stop until 4 0 o'clock this morning 
With the hist wave of bombers we got thiee fire-bombs and then another 
with the next wave We tackled three quite well but the fourth was in a 
part of the roof that we couldn't reach It got hold thoi oughly and had it 
not been for the magnificent work of all the peisonnel led by the thxee 
heads of the militaiy mission the place would probably have been burnt 
out As it was they managed just to hold it till affcei about an houi the 
Fire Biigade wei e able to come They were all splendid and there wasn't 
a whimper even from a child Theie was very little high explosive near 
us and though there w^eie some bad fires as far as one can see they were 
all got undei control faiily quickly There are no signs of any this 
morning except some smoke in one place where the woist fiie was The 
Kremlin was unscathed We aie expecting a succession of mghts now 
that they have started 

“The damage to the roof is quite bad and the whole place is in a mess 
with the water which is dripping through the ceilings Theie was a 
regular cataract down the front stairs last night The worst of the fire 
was over my bedroom, but luckily it was all at the end away from my bed 
so that I was able to sleep theie to the accompaniment of water dripping 
into two buckets and the firemen hammering away in the roof as well as 
the fighters flying over and a few final bombers coming^ Joe was 
awfully good and didn't seem to mind in the least so long as he was with 
me " 

One day brought a surprise which Stafford said ‘T wouldn’t 
have missed for anything.” He had been to the Kremhn 
to see Molotov, when, on an aii-raid alaim, they ordered him 
down to the basement in an adjoining building Who should he 
meet there but Litvinov, a leading figure of the eventful years 
between the two wars. There was a time when this man had 
been reputed to be the most able Foreign Secretary who ever 
appeared before the Assembly of the League of Nations, He was 
now elderly, suficnng from heart trouble. They talked of old 
times and the eventful years after Stafford leapt into the political 
arena and they had got to know each other. In the course of the 
conversation Litvinov expressed the view that the men mainly 
lesponsible for the present state of affairs were Simon, Chamber- 
lain and Laval. He thought that the League of Nations could 
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have been used to stop all aggression if it had been properly used 
in the first instance against Japan in 1931. He told Stafford too 
that he had warned both Eden and Halifax that a situation was 
bound to arise in which Germany would have overrun the 
whole of Europe except Russia and England and that then the 
only question would be as to how the powers would arrange 
themselves for the final round. Any two might be against the 
other one^ He was relieved that things had turned out as they 
had 

In these days^ too, Stafford met Stahn frequently. They got on 
well together because they were perfectly frank with each other — 
talked in the ‘‘l anguage of aritlimetic and not alg^ebra^ h It was 
in one of these talJ5:s that Stafford persuaded Stalin, when dis- 
cussing Soviet-Polish lelations, to grant an immediate amnesty 
to every Polish citizen. This helped not a little to make possible 
the co-operation of the various missions with their Russian 
counterparts. There was later a story set going in London 
gossiping circles that Stalm preferred to negotiate with men like 
Beaverbrook and the drinkers and diners in preference to the 
“ascetic” Stafford Cripps. That of course is a nonsensical story 
for the gullible who can swallow anything 

When Cripps got to this stage of his affairs and thought they 
were working satisfactorily, he began to raise the question of his 
return to England. There was one thing, however, agitating 
his mind that he would have much liked to carry through and 
one cannot help w^ondering, had Stafford been able to carry 
out his ideas, how much it might have changed the course of 
subsequent relations between the two countries He wanted, 
possibly more than anything else, to have an opportunity to 
reach an understanding with Stalin concerning post-war 
Europe But such a discussion he could not introduce without 
the prior agreement of His Majesty’s Government and at this 
time H.]M Government had no ideas concerning the shape of 
things in Europe after the w ar So he thought he would like to 
get back to England to study this problem, discuss it fully with 
the Government and leturn as a special emissary to Stalin. A 
good idea, but one which would come to nothing. History was 
being made at such a pace and on such a world-wide scale that 
he would find himself caught up by the course of events and 
called upon to fulfil other missions of great importance. 

The month of August arrived, and Stafford and the other 
Ambassadors were still in Moscow, much to their surprise. He 
found now that the co-operation was not working as well as it 
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should. However great the frankness and directness of Stalin, it 
did not alter the fact that below him, and especially in, shall we 
call them, the middle ranks of the bureaucrats, the old pre- 
judices remained and the old suspicions were as rampant as ever. 
The Military Mission got neither the information nor the co- 
operation to which they thought they were entitled. The latter 
was improved and then the economic one still hung fire. Then 
the British help seemed not to be forthcoming There were hold- 
ups in the shipping of goods. Then a British journal indiscreetly 
published some facts about Russian air-raids on Berlin, including 
the aerodromes from which the Russian bombers flew 

But the economic agreement was finally settled. 

By the middle of August Stafford had become quite sensitive 
to the military position on the Russian front and was feeling that. 

“Too many people at home are failing to realise that this is not another 
war in which we will help if we can but the same war and that now 
Russia IS one of oui fronts and must be regarded and treated as such 
Just as we should undertake some relieving action if it were on a fiont of 
our own so we ought to take every risk to lelieve the piessure befoie it is 
too late and we lose a great part of the benefit of this front, as we shall do 
if there is any collapse which we might possibly help to avoid by more 
active help ” 

He was feeling, too, that the western Governments did not 
share this point of view and were slow to react to the situation on 
the Russian front Mr. Harry Hopkins had been to Moscow 
He arrived towards the end of July, and in August President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill had issued a pro- 
clamation about the aid Britain and America would render; 
but the first week in September had arrived and the delegation 
had not yet got on the way. It was not until September lOth 
that Stafford received intimation about the proposed conference 
with Beaverbrook and Harriman But this conference was to 
deal only with supplies, and there were no signs whatever of any 
relieving action on the west. 

Meanwhile, the German attacks were proceeding with 
Lernfic fury The battle for Smolensk had ended, and two 
mighty efforts were being made against Leningrad and Kiev. 
According to the orders issued by the Nazi generals Vvhcn the 
battle for Smolensk began, their aimics should by that time have 
taken Moscow. One day it will be recognised that this battle 
was possibly the greatest battle in history, possibly even greater 
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than the later battle of Stalingrad Its significance in the history 
of the whole war is as that of the Battle of the Marne in the war 
of 1914-18. There the allied armies held^ and from that date 
the ultimate defeat of the Germans became assured The Battle 
of Smolensk smashed the myth of the 11 resistibility of the blitz- 
krieg. It raged for thirty days and nights and at the end of it the 
Germans bestrode a town of charred rums after colossal carnage 
on both sides But the Russians had called a halt to the blitz- 
krieg, destroyed the faith of an army in its invincibility and the 
fantastic conceptions of the time necessary to conquer the 
Union. The thirty days’ Battle of Smolensk put ‘‘^paid” to these 
illusions, broke the back of the central attack and compelled them 
to spend another sixty days in the re-orgamsation of their forces 
before they could advance again towards Moscow. The Russians 
had lost tremendously in casualties, but their army remained 
intact ready to bend still further, until the full impact of the 
German offensive had been exhausted Then would come the 
recoil and the unleashing of the mounting reserve armies 
building up in the rear of Moscow, that would sweep the German 
armies out of the Union and like a mighty broom of destiny 
scatter them across the battlefields of Europe and dump the 
remnants on the ruins of Berlin As Stafford sat fretting in 
Moscow toward the end of September about the lack of ' ''relief 
action” in the west and the slowness of even material aid, the 
German armies were attacking Leningrad and Kiev in full fury. 
Would Leningrad fall? The world waited with bated breath as 
It watched from afar the sway of these great battles, and not a 
few people swallowed their criticisms of Russia’s attack on 
Finland. It was now clear to all men that had not the Russians 
shattered the Mannerheim line and destroyed altogether the 
power of the Finns to attack the Russians from the outskirts of 
Leningrad in the rear, Leningrad could never have survived. 
The fall of Leningrad would have meant the collapse of the 
northern front, and the sure and certain encirclement of Moscow. 
Leningrad did not fall The Russo-Finnish war had now to be 
viewed as part of the greater war against Nazi Germany. 

In the midst of this tremendous drama, m which the Russians 
were being strained to the limit of endurance, and in which 
more of them were slaughtered than their allies lost throughout 
six years of war, no relief action came from the west, Mr, 
Herbert Morrison however made a speech to the effect that 
Britain, commensurate with her safety ^ would do all she could to help. 
And the Russians remembered Munich and the rapidity with 
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which Britain and France had organised an expeditionary force 
to rush to the aid of Finland. 

Stafford was worried by the effect of these things on the 
Russians But the Beaverbrook Mission was on the way Kiev 
fell and the Russian line had to bend again. But the greatest 
thrill from England came over the radio toward the end of 
September, when it was reported that tank production had gone 
up fifty per cent that week after it had been promised that the 
tanks would be sent to Russia. At the end of September, the 
Beaverbrook-Harriman Mission arrived Stafford was not 
present at the meetings of the heads of the Mission with Stalin. 
Beaverbrook left the British Ambassador rather high and dry 
with regard to information about the proceedings. But he would 
leave him with most difficult problems. For Beaverbrook was 
evidently makmg the maximum of promises much in the spirit of 
Father Christmas, while revealing nothing of Britain’s capacity to 
fulfil Its promises On October 2nd, the conference was ended 
and a banquet was held to celebrate the agreements that had 
been made 

The Mission departed and the troubles began, all of which 
soon demonstrated that while Stafford thought the war should 
be waged as one v ar, it was not and would not be so. There was 
not a poolmg of resources but conditional help between war-time 
“fnends”, each suspicious of the other, and both carrying into 
their friendship glowing embers of their old enmity, all the 
prejudices and habits developed in their differing social and 
pohtical history. 

On October 14th, a Trade Union delegation arrived, led by 
Sir Walter Citrine, the General Secretary of the Trades Umon 
Congress, who had been to Russia previously. 

The next day Molotov sent for Stafford and the other Am- 
bassadors, to tell them that the CJovernment had decided to 
evacuate Moscow and that the Diplomatic Corps would go with 
them. That was at one o’clock. They must start off from Moscow 
that night at nine o’clock. Stafford wrote of this meetmg in a 
letter home: 

“I have never seen him looking so tired and ill He had obviously been 
up all mght and the decision hurt him terribly as one could see He was 
deadly pale and his collar all awry whereas he is generally very neat and 
tidy He looked completely exhausted and I think was We said that we 
would like to send away the rest of our staflF and stay with him until the 
last moment but he begged us not to, and on his direct request we said 
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that we would go with the lest. He stated that they intended to defend 
Moscow at all cost and to continue fighting to the end They are 
obviously very hard piessed and it makes my heart sore that our help 
should have been so long delayed as to mean a great victory to the 
Germans We shall have to pay the price in years of sulfeiing. . . ” 

On that day, October 15th the German forces, tanks and 
supporting motorised infantry, had broken through the Russian 
defences and were on the high road to Moscow. The Germans 
were advancing with immense forces, striving, simultaneously 
with the central drive direct on Moscow, to outflank the Russians 
thrusting towards Tula m the south and Kalinin in the north, 
in the north. 

Six weeks after the fall of Smolensk, Hitler announced* 

“For the last twenty-four houis operations have been going on which 
will have a decisive result on the conduct and duration of the war 

Eighty divisions were engaged m an all-out effort to seize 
Moscow. Unless the Hitler army, unprepared for winter war- 
fare, could get Moscow before the winter set in, the German 
army would be decimated as well as battered beyond all hope of 
victory. On this day, October 15th, they had passed Mojaisk 
and on the face of things the Germans had every reason to feel 
that they were in sight of their goal But the Russians flung into 
the battle some of their finest divisions, and in the following 
forty-eight hours the snow-covered battlefields and icy roads 
were the scenes of terrific fighting in which the Soviet Army 
drove the Germans back almost to Mojaisk and all the territory 
lost on the 1 5th was regained But the end was not yet. Hitler 
had drawn on his allies, Italians, Spaniards, Roumanians and 
Finns, while little aid had yet reached the Russians from her ally 
and Britain was still in diplomatic relations with the Finnish 
Government! Whatever the cost, Russia had to go through 
these months of carnage alone. All the world looked on and 
wondered how long now before the end. But the world did not 
yet see that behind the amazing defence lay a master strategy 
which had yet to show its full face. Added to the theory of 
defence in depth which had governed the Soviet Government’s 
political strategy so completely since the signing of the German- 
Soviet Pact, there was also the application of what is known as 
the ‘‘theory of reserves”. In practice it meant that with the aid 
of defence in depth Soviet Russia would take the full impact of 
the Germans by means of stubborn fighting They would retreat 
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rather than allow the issue to be fought to a finish on the spot, 
keep intact their army and tire the enemy When the point had 
been reached where the Germans showed a steady dechne m the 
tempo of their fighting and defimte signs of exhaustion, the 
Soviet Army, which had been accumulating its reserves of men 
and material in the rear, would launch the counter-offensive 
with fresh troops equipped with massive material. The ap- 
plication of such a theory demanded foresight, infinite patience, 
tremendous fighting capacity and sound judgment of the time 
for the counter-offensive to be launched The counter-attack 
which drove the Germans back on Mojaisk was not the decisive 
turn of the tide. It was still part of the defensive pattern of the 
struggle But the fact that the Germans were driven back at this 
point was the signal that the time was near at hand 

It was in these anxious days, when there was a temporary fear 
that the Germans would break through to Moscow, that Stafford 
and the entourage of Ambassadors and staffs set out on an 
indescribable journey to Kuibyshev This time, he and his 
colleagues had to suffer all the inconveniences of improvisations 
of transport under most extraordmary circumstances, the migra- 
tion of masses of people, machmery, factory equipment of all 
kinds, moving east, and thousands upon thousands of soldiers, 
guns, tanks, artillery, every kind of military equipment moving 
from east to west. And there was Russian organisation to cope 
with m addition. The congestion on the railways was enormous. 
One really wondered that anything moved at all, and military 
orders had to recciv c luioiiU About a hundred Bntishers with 
Stafford and bagg^igo inount.un-, of it) arrived at the railway 
station at eight o’clock to find it hterally besieged by masses of 
people, also going east. The G P.U. performed the pohceman’s 
service of gmding them through the crowds to a restaurant which 
had been set aside for the diplomats. It was dark and it was 
snowmg, and lights were not allowed. They were supposed to 
leave at nine. They left at one a.m. Slowly they proceeded 
through the night, Stafford and Joe sitting side by side in a wagon- 
lit. The ti <iin stopped <ind the) waited. It started, and it stopped. 
Other trains, inciediLli long, rolled past them loaded with the 
machinery of Moscow factories, and the second day was much 
like the first. They averaged about ten miles an hour. They ate 
from the stocks of food they had brought wdth them. The 
Americans were good with hot coffee on tap. On October 19th, 
they reached Svoran, on the Volga. On October 20th, Aey 
arrived in Kuibyshev, where they were dumped in a big barrack 
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of a house that had been recently used by the Pioneers (Russian 
Boy Scouts) The next day, when they had all got settled in and 
made the best of the improvised accommodation, Stafford went 
to see Vyshinsky and discovered that the General Staff and 
Molotov and company had not left Moscow. He felt they had 
been tricked! He did not know what had happened on the 
Moscow front or his feelings in the matter would not have been 
so bad. Now he demanded that he and some of his staff and the 
heads of the mission should be sent back to Moscow at once. 
It was a most irritating situation The one thing in life which 
Stafford cannot tolerate is to be left isolated, with nothing to do 
and no means of doing the things he wants to do. Kuibyshev 
and this kind of irritation for Stafford were well associated. It 
was here that he and Geoffrey Wilson had to wait with nothing 
to do on their way back to Chungking nearly two years earlier 
Now they were here again and were frustrated at every end and 
turn. 

Then Sir Walter Citrine came along and they both agreed that 
the British Government ought, without delay, to send troops and 
equipment to the Russian front somewhere and somehow. The 
lack of aid had by now begun to impede talks with the Russian 
leaders on anything. The attempt to settle the Lease-Lend 
Agreement, which included a proposal that the Russians should, 
in return for the supplies sent by the British, maintain free any 
British troops sent to Russia, came to nothing. Stafford could 
not get further than the point that ^^the question did not arise 
yet, for there were no British Torces^ in Russia’’. He was really at 
a “loose end”. More than ever he felt his work in Russia was 
completed and that he should make for London at the earliest 
possible moment. He would raise the issue with Churchill at 
once. But he still had to hang on in irritation in Kuibyshev. 

December came and the great hour of decision on the fate of 
the German advance on Moscow was coming nearer and nearer. 
During October and November, the Germans managed to 
advance within thirty miles of Moscow and were still pressing 
hard. But it had become distinctly observable that the spirit 
was going out of the attack. Its strength declined. By the 
beginning of December the Soviet High Command were con- 
vinced that decline had set in. The temperature fell sharply. 
On December 5th, the Russians knew that their great ally in 
these circumstances, the Russian winter, had really begun. They 
knew their winter and were prepared. At dawn on December 
6th, the “greatest realist” of his day gave the order to counter- 
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attack With dramatic suddenness and stupendous powei, the 
huge reserve army which had been accumulating and pieparing 
for this day behind Moscow, splendidly equipped for winter war- 
fare, swept irresistibly into the attack. The German armies were 
smashed* Moscow was really set free from danger. The 
Germans were flung back and so decisive was this defeat that 
they were unable to start any spring offensive in 1942 and mid- 
summer had passed before there was any attempt to make a new 
serious trial of strength The Germans failed at Leningrad too. 
Indeed, there would be but one more stupendous effort cul- 
minating at Stalingrad and the faces of the German soldiers 
would be finally turned toward Berlin. 

But livers of blood had flowed from the Red Army in those 
terrible months of savage fighting in the regions overrun by the 
Nazi armies A great population had been decimated, hundreds 
of towns and thousands of villages had been utterly destroyed 
The losses of men and material had been terrible, such as had 
been seen in no other war in all history. And, as yet, little aid 
from the West had arrived, but at last the British Government 
had declared wai on Finland, Roumania and Hungary! 

On December 7th, the day after the Germans were driven 
away from the gates of Moscow, the Japanese struck their 
treacherous blow at Pearl Harbour and two more great powers 
had become engulfed in World War 11 . The alignment of 
forces in this war was complete, but once again, even in its 
extension, it was an alignment of powers and not a pooling of 
resources into a single war against a single enemy. 

No sooner had the Germans been driven back than per- 
mission was promptly given for the Ambassadors to return to 
Moscow Stafford returned there, rejoicing, on December iith. 
The day after his return, there was an air-raid alarm. The 
guard insisted that he should go to a deep shelter. On arriving 
at the shelter, says Stafford. 

“I bashed my head against what I believe to have been the edge of a 
black marble pillar I bled like a pig and then lots of people came to give 
first aid^ 

The next day the doctor removed the bandage the first- 
aiders had put on for him and put on instead ^^a neat little piece 
of gauze covered with collodion'^ and all was well. 

Two days later, Anthony Eden arrived for his conference with 
Stalin and Molotov Stafford felt depressed about it. He thought 
that more and more the Allies would be fighting two separate 
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wars and the Russians would be stepping up their claims as their 
certainty of victory became more assured. He gathered from that 
meeting, too, that Slahn and all his colleagues were nowspeahing 
and acting with confidence and without strain* 

Eden brought Stafford news in which he rejoiced greatly. 
The Government had agreed to his return to England From 
now on he could make all arrangements to leave on January 6th, 
1942. The arrangements were not difiicult. His greatest 
problem was Joe He couldn’t take Joe with him and he hated 
leaving him behind They had been great friends. It was easier 
for him to say farewell to humans than to Joe. Cripps left 
him behind to be looked after by his successor. After farewell 
meetings with staff and friends and the leaders of the Soviet 
Union, Stafford gave a faiewell message to the people of the 
Soviet Union. He said 

“Hitler s pride has been bioken by the impact of your resistance, and 
today his foices aie rolling back, 

“The whole civilised world proclaims your victories, and we, your 
Allies, are proud to count oui selves as such, but the end is not yet 

“Your successes, magnificent though they are, permit no slackening of 
effort on our part or yours 

“The alliance between our two great countries must be made firmer 
and stronger yet, so that together we may accomplish the task so well 
begun 

“When victoiy comes, of which we are so confident, our two nations 
will have the privilege of leading the peoples of Europe toward a 
civilisation of sanity and co-opeiation Together we must march forward 
to that victory. Together we must work and plan to bring about the 
the happier life which their suffering and their patience have earned for 
masses of humamty.’’ 

With these parting words, Stafford Cripps left the Soviet 
Union for England, All the world acclaimed his ambassadoi- 
ship to Moscow as a triumph, a job well done, and most people 
agreed with him that what needed yet to be done there could be 
done by others But what next? That question he asked himself, 
and others debated. For he was still a man without a party, a 
leader without an army, an ‘independent” M.P whom ihe 
Labour Party had rejected and the other parties couldn’t have. 



CHAPTER 1 6 


WHAT NEXT? 

V^HAT Stafford Cnpps did immediately he arrived in 
England in January, 1942, was characteristic of the man 
It was a postscript to his ambassadoiial activities and is, in many 
ways, as important as anything he was able to achieve in Moscow 
BQs first task was to convince people at home that Russia could 
defeat the German onslaught, and second, to see that she did not 
fail through lack of help from Biitain * 

Stafford did not allow the emotional thrill of the Soviet 
triumphs to unbalance his judgment. He knew that the stem- 
ming of the tide did not mean that the Germans were yet 
defeated. He knew only too well that the mad, savage drive into 
western Russia had destroyed great economic and industrial 
resources, besides inflicting human losses, the magnitude of 
which those in Britain would never comprehend He knew also 
that while tlie Russians had saved a vast amount of machmery 
and factory equipment from destruction, loaded it into hundreds 
of trains, and moved it far behind the scene of battle and 
desolation, it would take months to get it into production once 
more and to replace the losses in war equipment which the Red 
Army had sustamed. 

Meanwhile, Russia’s toughness had been a tonic to the British 
people after the long series of defeats and disasters which they 
had grimly heard recounted since the beginning of the war. 

Agamst the background of unrelieved disaster, the tremendous 
defence of the Soviet Union lit the sky with splendour and hope 
of victories to come. Now they asked: could the Russians continue 
to hold out and win through to victory? Stafford Cripps was 
convinced they could if they received the right kind of help and 
the British put into the war the same spirit as the people of Soviet 
Russia. He gave a press interview on his arrival. “When I 
left,” he said, “the Russians had tlieir tails up.” But he felt that 
few in Britain realised the realities of the war in Russia and how 
much Russia needed help 
Writing m The Tribune of February 6th, be said; 
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“We speak with pleasuie and with piide of the fact that the Russians 
applied the ‘scorched earth* policy in their efforbs to stay the advancing 
Germans — that is, while the Geimans are still advancing But do we 
ever think what it has meant to the hundieds of thousands of peasants 
who have to be left behind in the scorched aieas — ^left behind to meet, 
unaimed and unprotected, the Geiman anger and hate^ These countless 
thousands are as much the true heroes of wai as any soldier on the fxont 
line Faced by cold and staivation they hang grimly on. 

“As the German troops go foiwaid they oigainse themselves into 
gueiilla bands, ambushing and destroying m the forests and along the 
highways and iiskmg and meeting the most terrible suffering and 
torture in case of capture That has been the life of millions of the 
ordinal y humble peasants in the occupied parts of Russia, and that 
heroism has played a vital pait in the war It is indeed a total war, total 
in its suffering and total in its effort Has it been total m the same 
intense degree so far as we in England are concerned and the pait that 
we have played^** 

To an enthusiastic audience of 3,000 people in Bristol, he said 
two days later that he had returned to Britain with one main 
purpose — ^to urge the necessity of closer co-operation between 
Britain and the Soviet Union. Speaking of conditions in Russia 
he said what impressed him most was the total self-sacrifice of the 
oMinary people. Russia had a much better idea than Britain 
ofthe meaning of total war. He continued. 

“There seems to be a lack of urgency m the atmo&phei e of tins country 
It IS almost as if we were spectators lather than participants Perhaps I 
might compare it to the difference between a keen and enthusiastic 
supporter of a football team and one of the membeis of the team After 
the match, the supporter goes home and thinks it all out, not as pait of his 
own active effoit, but as something he has seen and studied. 

“ . This war is not a game to be played according to certain rules. 

It is a life and death struggle for survival and in that struggle there are, 
and must be, no particular interests 

“We must get rid of the idea that theie are two sepaiafce wais m 
Europe, that we are fighting one of them and the Russians another It is 
a single war We must treat the Soviet Union as oui allies in a single war, 
with full consultation and full confidence We must place our resources 
where they are most needed in the views of the allies as a whole If we 
do that; if here we work with 100 per cent effort; if we give to Russia all 
the support we can, then, in my view, there is every chance of Germany 
being defeated by this time next year.” 

That speech was addressed to the people of his constituency in 
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East Bristol. His most active supporters organised a reception 
for him, followed by a public meeting But what a fluttering 
among the mandarins of the Labour Party ^ The people of East 
Bristol still looked upon the ^‘man without a party” as their 
Member of Parliament, as indeed he was The East Bristol 
Labour Party still looked upon him as their spokesman and its 
members rushed to give him welcome and to hear all he had to 
say on the situation. But some were nervous lest they would 
cause offence to Transport House. What should they do^ One 
had the bright idea which all approved, that he should telephone 
to Labour Party Headquarters for instructions ^ So the question 
was put ‘‘May we attend the reception to Sir Stafford Gripps^” 

What a problem f 

They couldn’t answer at once. They must think about it. 

After due consideration a solution was found — a masterpiece 
in the best tradition of “passing the buck” f Back to Bristol came 
the reply. “You may attend a reception to the ex-Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union, but you may not attend a reception to Sir 
Stafford Cripps, ex-member of our Party,” and Bristol laughed 
and laughed, and thousands flocked to hear him, caiing not at 
all about the stupendous problem thus resolved 

Later that day, at nine-fifteen p.m to be precise, he delivered 
a tremendous speech to the waiting millions of listeners^^'^Tie 
BBC They were stirred, not merely by the co^td)^^'^^ his 
message, but by the manner of the telling of it. L9My- 

spoken words, simple and direct, with every sentencf^c/j^/j^ with 
deep feeling and passionate sincerity, came str^^^-^efe. o every 
listener in the British Isles and many millions 

“I hope that all of you who are hstening-m are settleci comfortably by 
your radio, warm and well-sheltered, with a feeling of gratitude, even 
though some of you have been bombed out of youi Lomes^rahludc that 
you still have a roof over ^vour heads, enough food to eat an^the means 
of keeping out the cold. 

“You have had snow and cold during this winter — ^but not the cold of 
Eussia, where 30 to 40 degrees below zero are no exceptional experience. 

“You have known the tragic horrors of prolonged aeiial bdmbard- 
ments, many of you have lost members of your families or friends, and 
still more of you will have had your homes and your possessions destroyed 
— ^but you have not experienced the brutalities and the savage violence 
and rapine of the Nazi invadeis 

“Many of you are members of the Home Guard and have to tram and 
watch, but you have not yet had to turn yourselves into guerrilla fighters 
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behind the enemy lines, certain that you would die of torture if you were 
captured 

“I know that you have worked and are working long hours and your 
food rations are not as ample as you have been accustomed to in times of 
peace — ^but you have not been starved, stripped of your clothing in the 
bitter cold open streets and forced to work day and mght as slaves for a 
foieign enemy, building roads and fortifications to defeat your own 
countrymen 

‘T want you to lealise the difference between the fortunes of war as 
you have experienced them and as they have been suffered by millions 
of our Russian allies Those sufferings are going on at this very moment, 
while we sit in comparative comfort and safety — ^borne by the workers of 
all kinds, the co-opeiative farmers, doctors, actors, managers, mothers 
and children — all our counterparts m Soviet Russia ” 

This was not new to his hearers, but few men had had the 
courage to point it out with the same force and conviction. 
British workers had a guilty conscience as they listened eagerly 
to the news from Russia, but so far aid had been inchoate, in- 
effective. Stafford went on to another point which commanded 
even more instantaneous agieement among the workers. 

**The Russians will tolerate nothing that decreases the war effort or 
the efficiency of the fighting forces Hoarders of food, black-marketeers 
and other sabolcuis i^ho try to take advantage of the difficult conditions 
of t-he countiy are guen short shrift when they are discovered 

“It ^\ould be difficult foi the Russians to understand the tolerance 
which IS shown in this country to these fifth-colummsts ** 

Here was someone in authority who recognised that equality 
of sacrifice was a farce and that many people were fighting a very 
comfortable war, meanwhile frustrating efforts to get to grips 
with things, and because he had made this recognition, the 
rest of his speech struck home: 

“Had our efforts in production been greater we should not now be 
retreating in North Afiica 

“Each hour of work that is lost, each day that we do less than we might 
by way of productive effort, each needless article that we use, makes our 
total effort less effective and lets down someone somewhere, who is 
giving his life to save all that we hold dear — ^whether it be in Russia, 
Malaya, Africa or elsewhere. 

“Every hour by which we can shorten the war will mean the saving of 
hundreds of lives and of the suffering of nulhons. The cry goes up all over 
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the woild 'How longi^’ Each one of us can give an answer thiough our 
unstinted sacrifice That answer must be 'Not a moment shall be lost 
through any failure of mine I mil not let you down by slackness 01 
selfishness on my part 

Now he passed from the challenge direct and the moral appeal 
and linked it all up to the longings in every man's heart in 
greater or lesser degree, for the world of his dreams He lifted 
his talk from the level of the plain and the valley to the heights 
of everyone's aspirations. He went on 

“We are anxiously reaching out to that time when the new world for 
which the peoples are longing, and for which almost every man and 
woman is daily hoping, begins to show itself in cleai outline on oui 
horizon 

“Not the new order of brutalised domination with which Hitler has 
sought to delude the people, but a world of new values, cleansed of the 
old evils and offering a full and free manhood to the people of every 
class, religion, nation and colour — ^that practical ideal for which equally 
the people of Russia and of the occupied countries of Europe are in 
reality fighting, that hope which makes all sacrifices seem worth while, 
that positive achievement which we aie determined shall issue from 
this ghastly war, itself the negation of every teaching of our Christian 
civilisation '' 

Having glimpsed the dream world, he began his final appeal, 
which struck home to every listener as nothing he or she had 
heard since the war began Everyone felt it to be a personal 
message as from one inspired by a Messianic mission: 

“Today our needs and those of our Russian allies are as great and as 
pressing. Victoiy will continue to hang in the balance so long as men and 
women hesitate to play their full part. The future beckons to us across 
the bleak and agomsing months of war that still he between us and 
victory Let us hasten forward, impelled by our own efforts to greet that 
more sane and happy future 

That speech, listened to by millions throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, swept him to heights of popularity such as 
he had never hitherto experienced The feeling he had en- 
gendered towards himself was comparable only to that of 
Churchill after Dunkirk. People talked of him as the **alter- 
native to Churchill". Certainly it determined for him an 
answer to the personal question ‘‘What next^" Overnight he had 
won the support of millions of his fellow men belonging to all 
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parties and none From the moment it was pubhcly known that 
Stafford was to return to England his future had been the matter 
of public and private discussion Indeed, immediately after he 
had signed the Treaty of Alliance with Soviet Russia, Reynolds" 
Newspaper of July 20th, 1941, the weekly paper of the Co-operative 
Movement, carried an article which said 

“ . . Some day, Sir Stafford will return fiom Moscow, a hero of 
victory, his public lecord unstained even by the suspicion of past failure 
He will not return to the Bar He will not retmn to the Labour Party 
unless that Party is wise and generous enough to invite him to join He 
will have a great following His sense of power, never modest, will be 
developed fully He will be di essed up in the garb of leadership — and he 
will find somew'heie to go'” 

The Manchester Guardian on January 6th had no doubt that 
Mr. Churchill would be sure to welcome the opportumty of 
enlisting his services 

The News Chiomcle on January 14th said’ 

“There will be general disappointment if Stafford Cripps is not offered 
a high position m the War Cabinet He is one of the few leading figures, 
in the Government or outside, who command popular confidence ” 

It was no surprise therefore when Mr Churchill invited him to 
the position of Mmister of Supply. It has been asserted that he 
refused to take on this job because it did not carry with it 
membership of the War Cabinet. This was not wholly the case 
He declined this post because he was convinced that neither he 
nor anyone else could make a Mice of it with the then existing 
relations between tlu' \Iiiusici of Supply and the Minister of 
Production, who, incidentally, was Lord Beaverbrook. He was 
convinced that with tlie former subordinate to the latter, and 
represented in the Cabinet by Beaverbrook, who would be 
responsible for allocations and priorities of materials, such an 
arrangement would impede any Minister of Supply from making 
a success of his job 

Stafford expressed his regret that under the circumstances he 
must decline the offer. At the same time he expressed his 
willingness to undertake any special tasks “as foi instance, with 
regard to India” 

After his broadcast there was a reconstruction of the Govern- 
ment. Arthur Greenwood, Deputy-Leader of the Labour Party, 
was dropped from the Cabinet, Clement Attlee, the Leader of 
the Labour Party, became Secretary of State for Dominion 
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Affairs. Oliver Lyttelton succeeded Lord Beaverbrook as 
Mimster of Production. Stafford Cripps was appointed Lord 
Privy Seal in place of Clement Attlee, and then, to the surprise of 
all, Churchill resigned his position as Leader of the House of 
Commons and named Stafford Cripps to succeed him. Churchill 
said to the Commons that he did not resign 

“Without sorrow from that post. I am sure, however, it is m the public 
mleiest, and I am sure also that my right hon hiend the member for 
East Bristol, the new Lord Privy Seal, will prove to the House that he is a 
respecter of its authority and a leader capable of dealing with all the 
incidents, episodes and emeigencies of House of Commons and Parlia- 
mentary life ” 

Thus, the question “What next?” was answered for the time 
being. 

As Leader of the House, Sir Stafford was responsible for the 
management of the Government’s business in the House. As a 
member of the War Cabinet, Sir Stafford had as his colleagues, 
besides Mr. Churchill the Prime Mimster, and Mr. Attlee, who 
was Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs and was recogmsed 
as the Minister who deputised for the Prime Minister when he 
was away, Sir John Anderson, Lord President of the Council; 
Mr. Eden, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; and Mr. Bevin, 
Minister of Labour and National Service. These six Ministers 
formed the War Cabinet, which was the supreme body in control 
and superintendance of the whole policy of Govcinmeni, includ- 
ing both the direction of the war effort of the country in its 
military, civil and economic aspects, as well as the ultimate 
control over all other aspects of Government policy. In the 
words of Mr. Churchill, they were “collectively and individually 
responsible for the whole policy of the country; and they are the 
ones who are alone held accountable for the conduct of the 
war”. 

On February 24th, when the House of Commons opened, Mr. 
Churchill sat on the Government front bench, with Stafford 
Cripps on his left and Clement Attlee on his right — a remarkable 
transformation since that memorable day when Stafford faced a 
packed house of angry Tories from the front Opposition bench 
demanding that the Government should show a common-sense 
attitude toward the arrest of the British engineers in Russia. 
Now the “rejected of the Labour Party” stood side by side with 
the leaders of the two large parties, acclaimed by both for h is 
services and about to lead the House of Commons itself. At no 
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time m the history of the British Parliament^ in war or at peace, 
had a man without a party held so honoured a position. As soon 
as Mr. Churchill had announced the changes in his Government, 
a two-day debate on the war situation began. The Government 
had been under severe criticism for its inefficient conduct of the 
war. Hence a number of the changes in the personnel of the 
Government, Did the changes mean a change in policy and 
offer hope of a new spirit and direction of the war^ Churchill 
reported on the situation as well as the changes. Stafford Cripps 
wound up the debate for the Government. 

For two days he sat taking notes of the debate. When he rose 
to speak, the House was as full to overflowing as on that other 
great occasion, but this time he was received with cheers. He 
began* 

‘T almost feel that I ought to ask the indulgence of this House, since 
it IS very nearly two years now since I last had the honour of addressing 
its members ” 

The voice and manner were familiar. He said in conversa- 
tional tones 

“Let me slait by saying to the House in all sinceiity that I am most 
anxious to make the ciiticism and the co-operation of the members as 
frxntful as possible, from the point of view of our jomb effoit to win the 
war, I shall regard my position as Leader of the House as having foi its 
object the interpretation of the views of the House to the Cabinet and 
also the views of the War Cabinet to the House.” 

In that opening he at once won the confidence of the House. 
For so long it had felt completely frustrated, that what was said 
by the House mattered little and that it had become the receiving 
chamber for what the Government cared to tell it, Stafford’s 
declaration that he was to be the voice of the Commons in the 
Cabinet was a new kind of declaration and would mean new life 
to the FIousc itself Fie continued; 

“I have m the }>een a ciilic my'iclf of many things and Govern- 
ments, and I fullv apprccjrle the fact I hat boLh critics and supporters 
alike are out to help to vm the war and to make, each m his own way, 
tlial ( onb lontion vtliich he feels able to make to the united war eifort."’ 

It quickly became clear too that Cripps remembered his own 
criticism of the working of the Parliament. If they had for- 
gotten he would soon remind them. He said: 
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howevei, we aie determined to preserve and use to the fall our 
machinery of democracy, we must not be afiaid to examine its working, 
with a view to creating fiom it a machine of the maximum efficiency for 
our pinpose, whether that purpose be victoiy in the present or re- 
construction in the future ’’ 

After paying tribute to those who had been pulling their 
weight he spoke scathingly of those 

“who appear to regard their peisonal interests in a manner which is not 
consonant with that totality of effort which is required if we are to come 
through the piesent difficulties with success The Government are 
determined that such an attitude cannot be permitted to persist. 

We are not engaged in a war effort in which we can have as our motto, 
‘Business as usual’ or ‘Pleasure as usual’ The Government propose to 
take such measures as may be necessary to prevent the abuse of the 
wishes of the majority of the people by any small oi selfish group ” 

Quickly following this speech came the regulations prohibiting 
the use of petrol for any reason but that of work. Sports were 
curtailed. Clothes were more severely rationed. And as things 
do happen that way, the blame for these austerity measures were 
not laid on the necessity of winning the war but on Cripps 
himself. 

In that debate loo he promised a debate on India, for he said: 

“The Government are much concerned about the situation there and 
the debate will take place upon the basis of a Government decision in this 
matter ” 

What did that mean^ It appeared to those who remembered 
the continuous pressure Stafford had exercised upon the Govern- 
ment before he went to Moscow that this man had promptly 
used his new position to further the views he had expressed so 
frequently concerning the future of India, They would not have 
long to wait for the confirmation of their ideas. 

Three weeks later in the debate on India, Mr, Winston 
Churchill made the statement in the House of Commons: 

“We propose to send a membei of the Wai Cabinel lo India, to satisfy 
himself on the spot, by peisonal consultation, that the conclusions upon 
which we are agreed, and which we believe represent a just and final 
solution, will achieve their purpose My right hon and learned friend 
the Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the House has voluni ec-*'od to under- 
take this task. He cairies with him the full confidence of His Majesty’s 
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Goverameiil My light hon fiiend will set out as soon as con- 

venient and suitable anangements can be made. I am sure he will 
command in this task the heartfelt good wishes of all parts of the 
House . 

So the unexpected had happened again. What was the 
meaning of this? Was Stafford a scapegoat of the party 
politicians^ who had made this appointment confident that he 
would fail, and failing, they could lay the blame on him^ The 
facts however rule out such an interpretation That there was a 
serious situation in India all knew Indeed everyone knew that 
affairs m India were going from bad to worse and India was 
moving rapidly towards a great political explosion, and unless 
some agreement could be arrived at with the leaders of the 
Indian people, the British Government would be faced with a 
situation in which she would soon have to deal with a war of 
independence by the four hundred and fifty millions of India. 

Before he became a member of the War Cabinet, Stafford had in- 
dicated his willingness to be used on the ‘Tndia question’\ Now 
that he had been appointed Leader of the House of Commons, he 
\\ ould have been well justified to hcvve turned down any suggestion 
that he should go to India on this mission if the claims of personal 
ambition ruled his mind. It should have been clear to those who 
were at all acquainted with his career in the Labour Party that 
personal ambition is not the leitmotif of his career or he would 
never have pursued the course he had with the Socialist League, 
the Unity campaign and the Popular Front campaign. Nor 
was It in this case. The explanation of his appointment is simple 
He was convinced that India should be free. He was convinced 
that an agreement could be made '^vith the Indian leaders as to 
the ways and means and time that Indian freedom should be 
attained. He was convinced that he, of all men in Britain, had 
the best qualifications to win the co-operation of the Indian 
leaders to ensure the agreement. To accomplish that now, in 
this hour of crisis, was an urgent and necessary service to the 
winning of the war. Under such circumstances and with such 
views, calculations as to his future career meant nothing to him. 
And these were the reasons for his appointment as a special envoy 
to India. 



CHAPTER 17 

MISSION TO INDIA 

ll^HEN Stafford Gripps returned from India in 1940, he 
stated* 

“There is an immediate danger of an outbreak of non-co-opeiation by 
the Indian people, as a result of the British Government’s lefusal to 
grant self-government to the Indian people and the light to decide then 
own fatme ” 

Some of his friends on the ‘^Left’^ now tried to dissuade him 
from going to India. Some members of Trade Union branches 
and local Labour Parties were suspicious of the motives of the 
Government. 

Certainly there were grounds for suspicion. The terms he was - 
to offer to the Indian leaders had not been announced. The 
Piime Minister, Mr Churchill, had never hidden his light under 
a bushel or faded to make it clear that he was against Indian 
independence. Had the entrance of Stafford Cripps into the 
War Cabinet produced some wondrous change in this old war- 
horse of British Impel ialism, or was Stafford lending himself 
innocently to the blandishments of diplomacy? 

The Times said of him and Ins mission. 

“He IS certainly awaie of the difficulties which lie before him. He is 
not a man to be daunted by those that are real, or to tolerate for a 
moment those that are merely the product of ill-will, misunderstanding, 
or red tape Whether 01 not he achi eve^ s iicces‘? , he w ill nave deserved it. 
And he has deserved, and will r€cene,lhe graLiiiide both of India and of 
his own country/’ 

But the problem was far less simple than the British public 
reahsed When Stafford Cripps left India on Clxristmas Day, 
1939, the war seemed a long way from India and the Indian 
Congress leaders not only denounced Britain for declaring India 
at war without consulting the Indian people, but were insisting 
that any joint defence of India against an external enemy must 
be preceded by India achieving independence. There was no 
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differerjicc between Indian and Moslem on that issue. But there 
was a division between Gandhi and many of his suppoitcrs and 
the Congress leadership on the issue of the war. Nehru and the 
majority of the Working Committee rcjectetl Gandhi’s pacifism, 
and while Gandhi proceeded to preach pacifism the Congress 
initiated a movement which probably atosc fiom Nehru’s study 
of the Irish Sinn Fein struggle during the war of 1914-18. The 
Sinn Feiners formed their own organs of Government and set up 
a parallel Government to that of the British. But the Irish had 
no illusions about where non-co-operation and passive re- 
sistance led to. They knew quite well that sooner or later there 
would be a trial of strengtli between the two authorities and 
someone would have to capitulate or be knocked out. Flence, 
passive resistance was for them a weapon of preparation, a 
matter of expediency and not of principle. The Indians had 
seen in their own experience the limitations of pacifism as a 
means of struggle in the great upheaval of 1929-32, but it is 
doubtful whetlier they had shaken off the habits of their yester- 
days, This is seen in their attitude to Gandhi at this stage. 

In June, 1940, immediately after the collapse of Fiance and 
Pdtain’s armistice, Gandhi wrote in his paper. 

“I think Fiench statesmen have shown rare courage in bowing to the 
inevitable and refusing to be a paity to senseless mutual slaughter.” 

Then on July 3rd when a German attack on Britain seemed 
imminent he sent a message to the British War Cabinet begging 
them and every Briton to adopt a “nobler and braver way” of 
fighting and let Hitler and Mussolini “take possession of your 
beautiful island if they wish”. 

The Working Committee of the Indian National Congicss did 
not share this ultra-pacifist view. 

“The Committee,” said its resolution of June 21st, “arc 
unable to go the full length wiUi Gandhi, but tliey recognise that 
he should be free to pursue his great ideal in his own way and 
tliercforc absolve him from responsibility for the programme and 
activity which tlie Congress has to pursue.” 

The programme went on to outline an independent defence 
organisation of public security throughout the countiy, through 
Congress Committees and individuals This was a reversion to 
the technique of “paiallchsm” But while finis denoinuiug co- 
operation with tlie Government u wciit cm lo offi i eo-op< . atiou 
on terms. It demanded the “full independence of India’ and 
die formation of a “provisional National Government” to give"' 
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effect to It This provisional Government should be so con- 
stituted as to command the confidence of all the elected elements 
in the Central Legislature and secure the closest co-opei ation of 
responsible Governments in the Provinces On these conditions 
the Congress was prepared to ‘^throw its full weight into organis- 
ing the defence of India’ \ 

The situation was not made less difficult when Mr. Winston 
Churchill bluntly stated that the Atlantic Charter was not intended 
to apply to India. Mr. K. Goshal, in The People oflndia^ writes 

'Tn August, 1941 , President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Chui chill 
met at sea and drew up the Atlantic Charter Though the Indians had 
few illusions left about the value of promises, they nevertheless saw a 
faint ray of hope in the third point of the Charter, which pledged ‘to 
lespect the light of all peoples to choose the foim of Government under 
which they will live, and . to see sovereign lights and self-govern- 
ment restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them' Their 
hope was based upon the piestige of the United States, and especially of 
President Roosevelt, whom the Indians greatly admiied for his libeialism 

“But, outspoken Toiy that he was. Mi Churchill on his return to 
London ei^^plamed that ‘the joint declaration does not qualify in any way 
the various statements which have been made from time to time about 
development of constitutional Govermnent in India, Burma, or any 
other part of the British Empire 

Had things remained as they were after that statement, then 
the Cripps Mission was utterly doomed before it set sail. 

However, all things move and three things happened m quick 
succession First the Government released uncondiUonall-y those 
who had been imprisoned m the course of the passu c resistance ‘ 
movement This led to the second event of importance. One of 
the released was C. Rajagopalachari, known better and more 
affectionately to his friends and admirers as ‘^^Rajaji”. At one 
time he was Prime Minister of Madras, a lifelong colleague of 
Gandhi and a man with a keen intellect and strong character. 
On his release he took issue with Gandhi on the Working 
Committee of Congress and declared that political issues should 
not be mixed up with Gandhi’s non-violence ideology. He said 
that ^hf the party’s political issues were conceded by the Govern- 
ment, then It should assume responsibility and wage war against 
the Axis powers”. 

The third event shocked not only India but the whole world. 
The Japanese struck at Pearl Harbour and set forth ^'on the road 
to Mandalay” and India too. 
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^^Rajaji” then talked the Working Committee of Congress into 
a typically English compromise. His demands were to secure 
from the Government a broad recognition of India’s right to 
independence and the giving effect to that recognition, as much as 
possible^ during the war. At the Committee meeting where he 
made this proposal the official report said he secured an ^‘ovei- 
whelmmg majority”. Actually he received forty-five votes 
against fifteen with 140 members not voting 

Yet one other event of importance preceded the coming of 
Cripps on his second visit Marshal and Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek arrived on the scene Mr T A. Raman says of this visit* 

“Evidently the mam purpose of the visit was to talk to India’s political 
leadeis, to urge the importance of a united front against Japan and to 
demonstiate fiiendly interest of the head of a poweiful state in the cause 
of Indian self-government Aftei the official leception by the Viceroy, 
the review of the troops and so on, Chma’s Geneialissimo had several 
meetings with leaders of all sections and parties, the longest ones with 
Pandit Nehru, who had visited him in 19B9 Gandhi met him towards the 
end of the visit and they had a conversation of no less than four hours 
and a half at Calcutta Judging from the account in the Hanjan by 
Gandhi’s secretary, the Mahatma dilated at length on passive resistance 
and asserted that it could be used effectively against armed invasion 
The Generalissimo said gently that non-violence may be useful in certain 
circumstances and against certain enemies, but not against the Japanese 
They would not — ^he suggested — let Gandhi propagate his faith and 
would make short work of any attempt at orgamsed opposition Gandhi 
however maintained his ground 

“It is not surprising that Madame Chiang Kax-shek praised Nehru as a 
great man with a world vision, but described Gandhi as too obsessed with 
the national struggle to possess a world outlook— and also as ‘a person of 
cloudy vision/ ” 

It had not been diflScult up to now, indeed it had been too 
easy, for the Indian Congress to subordinate their views on the 
world struggle against Fascism and Nazism to the issue of Indian 
independence. But when the Japanese came crashing along 
from the east and approached India it was not so easy. With the 
announcement that Cripps was to go to India on a Cabinet 
Mission, there came most intense cxcilemcnt and anticipation on 
all sides. It was understood that Cripps had expressed a desire 
to meet four to six representatives of the Congress about a week 
after his arrival. Before this the Congress Working Committee 
had agreed that its President alone, Doctor Azad, should meet 
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^him, but by the time Cripps arrived, it seemed likely that Mr. 

• Gandhi, Mr. Nehru, Mr. Rajagopalachari, Mr. Patel and Mr. 
Desai would also see him 

The climax of this preliminary buildmg-up came when 
Stafford Cripps arrived in Delhi on March 23rd, accompanied 
by Mr. Frank Turnbull of the India Office, Mr. David Owen and 
Mr. Graham Spry, who were secretaries to the Mission. The 
Mission had left England by air on the 21st March, and was 
giving to the world, and to India in particular, the impression 
that everything was cut and dried, and in true Crippsian style 
had been settled ^‘'the day before yesterday’ \ He announced on 
his arrival that he intended to complete his mission in fourteen 
days and said that he believed that in that time, with energy and 
goodwill, the essentials of success could be achieved. 

He began his enquiries at once and plunged into meetings and 
discussions from the moment of his arrival. His secretarial staff 
took over completely from the Viceregal staff, which had made 
all the preliminary arrangements, and in the first place Cripps 
began talks with those in authority both in central and provincial 
Governments, as a prelude to meeting the party leaders. 

Cupps himself described his procedure to the British House of 
Commons on April 28th. He said then: 

‘Xet me now say a \\ord about the manner of conducting these 
discussions. I was most anxious that there should be no suspicion 
whatever that His Majesty’s Government were handpicking those whom 
I saw, and consequently I asked the mam organisations themselves to 
appoint those whom they wished to meet me. This they did, and they 
mostly expressed the wish that I should not interview any other members 
of their Working Committees Ceil am mdui duals I saw «:uch as Mr 
Gandhi, Sir Te) Bahadur Sapru, Mi Joshi and Mr ii^ayaii<Lr, 1 he pi r>cnl-lj 
or past Pume Mmistcis of all the Piovincial Governments, the Governors 
of the Provinces and lastly, but by no means least, the membeis of the 
Viccioy’s ExccuLi\e Council It was to this latter body that I first( 
disclosed the det^nls of the di aft Declaration, immediately on my arrival 
in India, and after seeing them each one individually, il w.»s lo the samc( 
body I first announced the failure of the agreement As the House auII 
know, I kept the draft Declaration from publication for the first week of 
my stay in Delhi, during which time I submitted it to all the principal 
Indian representative leaders personally. It then became clear that its 
contents were becoming generally known, and it was considered better 
that It should be published, and this was done/’ 

So all the procedure was correct. No one could cast a stone at 
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him on that score. And the proposals were water-tight. There 
was no room for manoeuvring with the Indians. The Indian^ 
had to say "'yes’’ or ''no” to the proposals as a whole. Stafford 
himself spoke with conviction of the Declaration. 

The talks with the party leaders began on March 25^1 , and 
Stafford was in his element First he saw Dr. Azad, the President 
of the Congress Party, and then Mr Jinn ah, President of the 
Moslem League. But he was quite sure that the key man was 
Mr, Gandhi. The next day he telegraphed to Mr, Gandhi saying 
he would be glad to have an opportunity of having a talk with 
him He received the following reply 

“Thanks for your wire I was piesent at the meeting of the Working 
Committee when it was agreed that on behalf of the Congress only the 
President and Pandit Nehru should see you You know my anti-all-war 
views If despite that you would like to see me I shall be glad to see 
you - 

Ciipps replied that he expected to see Mr. Gandhi the follow- 
ing day. Thus it happened that Gripps and Gandhi met before) 
the publication of the Cabinet plan for India 

That interview lasted two hours. Gandhi had travelled 
specially from his home in Wardha and when he arrived at 
Stafford Cnpps’ house, Gripps went down the steps and opened 
the door of Gandhi’s car. After the interview both were cheerful 
and Mr. Gandhi facetiously remarked that he had taken a vow of 
silence and could not indicate what they had discussed. One 
sensed however that the old lawyer-politician had enjoyed 
himself and not given anything away to the younger one Louis 
Fischer reports an interview he had later with Gandhi, and 
records that Gandhi said of this interview with Gripps: 

“When Cnpps ai rived he sent me a telegiam asking me to come to see 
him m Delhi. I did not wish to go, but I went because I thought it would 
do some good. I had heard rumours about the contents of the Biitish 
Government’s offer he brought to India, but I had not seen the offer 
He gave it to me and after a brief study, I said to him, ‘Why did you 
come if this is what you ha\e to offer? If this is your entire proposal to 
India, I would advice you lo take the next plane home/ Cupps replied, 
T will consider that 

What then was the document which produced this complete 
and outspoken and, one might add, contemptuous dismissal of 
the Mission and its message? Here it is in all its detail 
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“His Majesty’s Government, having considered the anxieties ex- 
pressed m this country and in India as to the fulfilment of the piomises 
made in legard to the future of India, have decided to lay down in 
precise teims the steps which they propose shall be taken for the earliest 
possible realisation of self-government in India The object is the 
cieation of a new Indian Union which shall constitute a Dominion, 
associated with the United Kingdom and the other Dominions by a 
common allegiance to the Crown, but equal to them in every respect, in 
no way subordinate in any aspect of its domestic or external affairs 

“His Majesty’s Government theiefore make the following 
declaration 

(a) Immediately on the cessation of hostilities steps shall be taken 
to set up in India, in the manner described hereafter, an 
elected body charged with the task of framing a new con- 
stitution foi India. 

(b) Provision shall be made, as set out below, foi the participation 
of the Indian States in the constitution-making body 

(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and implement 
forthwith the constitution so fiamed subject only to 

(I) The light of any province of British India that is not 
prepared to accept the new constitution to retain its 
present constitutional position, provision being made for its 
subsequent accession if it so decides. With such non- 
accedmg provinces, should they so desire, His Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to agree upon a new con- 
stitution, giving them the same full status as The Indian 
Union, and arrived at by a procedure analogous to that 
here laid down. 

(II) The signing of a treaty which shall be negotiated between 
His Majesty’s Government and the constitution-making 
body. This treaty will co\er all neccssaiy matters arising 
out of the complete transfei of icsponsibilil y fiom British 
to Indian hands;it will make piovimon, in accoi dance with 
the undertakings given by His Majesty’s Goveinmentj for 
the protection of racial and religiou<i minorities, but will nut 
impose any rcstiiction on the power of the Indian Union to 
decide in the future its relationship to the other member 
states of the Biitish Commonwealth 

“Wliether or not an Incha.a State elects to adhcie to the constitution 
it will be necessary to negotiate a revision of its treaty ariangcments, so 
far as this may be required m the new situation. 
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(d) Tlie comtitution-makmg body shall be composed as follows, 
unless the leadeis of the Indian Union in the principal com- 
mumties agree upon some other foim before the end of 
hostilities 

Immediately upon the lesult being known of the piovincial 
elections which will be necessaiy at the end of hostilities the 
entire membership of the lowei Houses of the Provincial 
legislatures shall, as a single electoral college, proceed to the 
election of the constitution-makmg body by the system of 
pioportional repiesentation This new bod}' shall be in numbei 
about one-tenth of the number of the electoral college 

Indian States shall be invited to appoint representatives in the 
same proportion to then total population as in the case of British 
India as a whole, and with the same poweis as the British Indian 
members 

(e) During the critical peiiod which now faces India, and until the 
new constitution can be fiamed, His Majesty’s Government 
must inevitably bear the responsibility for and retain control 
and direction of the defence of India as pait of their woild wai 
effort, but the task of orgamsing to the full the military, moral 
and material resources of India must be the lesponsibility of the 
Government of India with the co-operation of the people of 
India His Majesty’s Government desire and invite the nn- 
mediate and effective participation of the leaders of the 
principal sections of the Indian people in the counsels of their 
country, of the Commonwealth, and of the Umted Nations. Thus 
they will be enabled to give their active and constructive help 
in the discharge of a task which is vital and essential for the 
future freedom of India ” 

Gandhi is reported to have said of this document when asked 
by Cripps for his reactions to the plan: ‘Tf the Congress President 
asks my advice, I will say that the British proposals form a post- 
dated cheque on a crashing bank/’ What Cripps said in reply to 
the downright statements of Gandhi we do not know. The 
Working Committee of Congress held a meeting the day after the 
publication of the plan. So also the Working Committee of the 
Moslem League. Not a single member of the Congress Com- 
mittee was in favour of acceptance of the proposals as they stood. 
But Cripps was not m a position to manoeuvre, to accept 
suggestions or make modifications. He had come to persuade 
them to accept the plan as a whole. That was the instruction 
given to Cripps, the delegate. Nevertheless they went on talking. 
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Ail the membeis of tlie Congress Committee spoke at their 
meeting — ^with the exception of Gandhi and Azad. Gandhi in 
fact was not present — he was keeping a day of silence. What is 
the inside story? Nehru saw Cripps twice that day He dined 
with him in the evening, before Cripps’ broadcast He was the 
only person who could have offset the influence of Gandhi. One 
cannot help feeling that this day, Monday, March 30th, was the 
most important day of all, and that Pandit Nehru was the focal 
point of what was happening 

Nehru has himself written of his first reactions to the plan. He 
says 


“I remembei that when I read those proposals for the first time I was 
piofoundly depiessed and that depression was largely due to the fact 
that I had expected something more substantial fiom Sii Staffoid Cupps 
as well as from the critical situation that had aiisen. When analysed 
there were so many limitations, and the veiy piinciple of self-deter-V 
mmation was fettered and ciicumscribed in such a way as to impenl ourj 
future ” j 

The plan of the British Government was obviolusly divided 
into two parts. The first part dealt with the future/ constitution 
and its making The second dealt with the, then, jprescnt The 
first pait was defimtely what Gandhi described as £ “post-dated 
cheque”, the date being — the cessation of hostilities. That in 
itself was an advance on the nebulous dates that Mad beclouded 
the horizon of Indian independence hitherto. The nature of 
what was written on the cheque would decide vi^hether it was a 
fraud or not. What Gandhi read as being writteai on the cheque 
caused him to turn from it in contempt. What Mehru, who was 
the next key man in (he situation^ xcad as being|^ritten on the 
cheque gave him a deep depicssion 

But there was another part to the plan which 
immediate sru.hion This said tju.;. occMuse thcie was a wai on 
the Indians must continue in subjection and fight the battle of 
freedom with tne Bniuh bt t under the British, willingly accept- 
ing their subordination as of yore. What the Indians had de- 
manded was freedom immediately, and the alliance of a free 
people with their own National Government in alliance with 
Britain and her allies against the Axis poweis Both Sir Stafford 
Cripps and the British Government were emphatic that the 
Indian proposals were impossible of application because they 
would mean an alteration in the constitution of Britain and of 
India. A thing like that couldn’t be done in war-time, although 
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war-time in history appeared to most people to be just the time 
when such changes had been made Indeed the Indians and the 
rest of the world had, a few months previous to the coming of the 
Cripps Mission to India, witnessed Britain herself offering an- 
eutirely new coiistitution to collapsing France involving the 
most profound alterations to the constitution of Britain, 

What Nehru thought of the plan of ‘^^post-dated^’ freedom he 
wrote in a book while in prison some months later. An extract 
IS given here because it sums up the Mission as il appealed to one 
of the chief actors in the drama, 

“The pxoposals dealt essentially with the future, after the cessation of 
hostilities, though there was a final clause which vaguely invited co- 
opeiation in the piesent That future, while a&seiimg the piinciple of 
self-determination, gave the right to provinces not to join the Indian 
Union, and to form separate independent states. Further the same right 
of non-accession to the Indian Union was given to the Indian States and 
it should be lemembered that there are nearly six hundred such states in 
India, some major ones and the great majority tiny enclaves These 
states, as well as the provinces, would all join in the constitution-making, - 
would influence that constitution and then could walk out of it The 
elections in the provinces for the constitution-making body would take 
place under the existing system of separate leligious electorates; that 
was unfortunate, as it would bring with it the old spirit of cleavage, and 
yet in the ciicumstances that was inevitable But in the states there was 
no piovision for elections and their mnety million inhabitants were 
completely ignoied The semi-feudal rulers of the states could nominate 
their own in propoition to the population These 

nominees . . (‘ able mimsters, but, as a whole, they would 

inevitably be representative of the feudal ruleis The constituent 
assembly or corsULution-makmg body would be a cuiious mixLuie of 
elected and non-elected elements, the foimer chosen by separate re- 
ligious electorates as well as by certain vested interests, the latter 
nominated by the rulers of the states. To this had to be added the fact 
hliat the) e 'v\ou’*d be no pressure to accept joint decisions, and the sense of 
leahly winch conics from evolving integrated and final decibions xmuld 
be lacking. The tendency for many of its members would be Lo act m a 
wholly irresponsible manner, for they would feel that they could always 
withdraw and refuse to accept the responsibility for carrying out those 
decisions.'* 

Stafford Cripps had obviously run up against minds as acute 
as his own and neither Gandhi nor Nehru could be won over 
either with a post-dated cheque of that kind or emotional 
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appeals for unity against the Fascist powers Once that funda- 
mental difference became clear, and it was clear from the 
moment the Indian leaders read the document, all subsequent 
discussion could only take the form of elucidating details and 
a mutual searching for points of vantage m justification of 
each other’s position. The Princes came to ask Sir Stafford for 
elucidation on some points They wanted to know what would 
be the position of the states whose representatives might not be 
satisfied with the constitution as drafted by the proposed Con- 
stituent Assembly, and wished to ask Cripps whether such states 
could form a separate Union The Executive of the Indian 
States’ Subjects Conference regretted that no arrangements had 
been made to present the case of the Indian States’ peoples in the 
Constituent Assembly The Radical Democratic Party led by 
Mr Roy, the ex-Communist leader, came out strongly in favour 
of the plan, but as he had no following of significance his favour 
was not helpful Another favourable view was expressed by Sir , 
Sikander Hyat-KLhan, Premier of the Punjab, who felt that the 
British proposals were based on justice and that any party 
rejecting them would take the risk of turning world opinion 
against it 

On the evening of Monday, March 30th, Cripps stepped from 
the conference room to broadcast to the Indian peoples. Froom 
Tyler, writing of this event in his study, Cripps: A Portrait and a 
PiosptCt^ writes 

“The earnest persuasive voice which had pleasantly surpiised British 
fireside listeners one Sunday night m the previous winter was now heard 
through India explaining the British offer Cripps made full use of the 
radio He realised that, although only five million of India’s 390,000,000 
could read newspapers, they could all listen to loud-speakers, although 
almost 90 per cent of the entire population were country dwellers, his 
voice, or the voice of the interpreters, could go out to them and they 
could be acquainted with the mighty issues which were being decided for ^ 
them by then leaders in Delhi So immediately after the pioposals had 
been made public Cripps broadcast to the Indian people, and hi$ voice 
was heard in the bazfaars, m remotest villages, m the houses of the rich 
Anglo-Indians, and m the clubs and hotel lounges where Indian Civil 
Service officials and British businessmen, whose personal future was 
involved with the political future of India, sat sweltering over their 
cliota-peg<^ It vas the voice of the Motherland offering freedom to four- 
fifths of hci subiecis !»■ i\£is the \oice of the nev voild ‘of organised and 
co-operative freedom’ in iv Inch Ci ipps pa^.siona tely bclici' ed ’ ’ 
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That was the effect on a British journalist. It did not have 
the effect suggested on the Indian people. It would require 
much more than the charm of Stafford’s voice to work the miracle 
of transformation involved in making England into the ‘'Mother- 
land” of the Indians.'^ Nevertheless Stafford did deliver a 
powerful speech in keeping with his Mission^ full of “promise” 
and “responsibility” and challenge. He said: 

'The Bntish Government want to make it beyond doubt that we and 
the British people desire the Indian people to have full self-government 

"We desire the Indian constitution to be as free m every respect as 
that of Great Biitam or as that of any of the Domimons 

"The principle on which the proposals are based is that the new 
constitution should be formed by the elected representatives of the 
Indian people 

"The British people are determined to do their utmost for the defence 
of India, in which they are confident the Indian peoples are eager to play 
their full part 

. . Bntam hopes and expects to-see an Indian Umm i strong and 
umted because it is founde d mi thp free consent of all its peoples. ^ 

"It IS in the hands of the Indians only whether they accept the lead 
which Britain is giving them 

"If the Indians fail to accept this opportunity the responsibihty for 
that failure must rest with them. 

"If the British proposals are rejected there would be neithei the time 
nor opportumty to reconsider the matter until after the war. . 

The next day the arduous discussions continued Gandhi and 
Nehru were drafting the conclusions of the Congress Party for 
consideration on the following morning’s meeting of the Working 
Committee. The Working Committee of the Moslem League 
again adjourned without finishing its discussions. 

The discussions shifted from the future to the present How 
much share in the responsibility for defence was contained m the 
proposals for immediate co-opcration? The Indians wanted full 
responsibility The British document said — partial responsi- 
bility. So — ^how much? Cripps on that day — March 31st — ^was 
reported to have told Indian leaders that the Viceroy was 
willing to have a Defence Minister, \Mth resUictcd functions, on 
the Executive Council. Such a member would have no control 
over strategy, which would be the concern of the Commander- 
in-Chief, under the direction of the War Cabinet in London. 
Doctor Azad, on behalf of Congress, expressed the opinion that 
Congress could not appeal to the Indian masses to treat the war 
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as their own problem if the National Government had no voice 
in the management of defence. Unless defence matters were 
placed m the hands of an Indian member he could not support 
the British proposals “RajajF’ told a correspondent that 
distrust on this question of defence was likely to wreck the entire 
scheme as well as endanger the safety of India 

Cripps asked Nehru, and Azad of the Congress Party, to meet 
him again on April 2nd. He was expected to place before them a 
formula which he had already discussed with Moderate leaders. 
This was understood to envisage an Indian Defence Minister to 
preside over a Defence Council, of which General Wavell would 
also be a member The portfolio would also cover civil defence 
and ail -raid firecautions It was said too that Cripps had been 
m touch with London by ’phone, and had made it clear that 
all parties were demanding a bigger share in defence. 

Then came Thursday evening, April 2nd, when the Congress 
Party gave its reply to Cripps in the form of a resolution It was 
handed to Cripps by Nehru and Azad. It indicated that the 
party objected to the proposals on three mam grounds: refusal to 
transfer the Defence portfolio to Indian hands, the impairment 
of national unity implied in the proposal which gave eaclT 
province the right to secede from the Indian Union; and the fact 
that the Indian States would be represented in the Constituent 
Assembly by ‘‘palace nominees” and not by subjects. It was 
believed that the reply did not close the door to negotiations. 

The next day, Cripps met General Wavell at Army Head- 
quarters, and at his press conference that day he announced the 
postponement of his departure from India. He had suddenly 
become optimistic, for he said* 

“I think I can possibly do somcllung u'-cful next week I think one 
may generally sa} Lliai the points of difficulty are coming down to fairly 
narrow limits, and with common goodwill we may be able to solve the 
difficulties I want to try fco do that ** 

On April 4th Stafford Cripps introduced Nehru and Azad to 
General Wavell and left them to talk over the question of the 
Defence portfolio. Gandhi left for his Iiomc m Waidha, having 
nothing more to say. During the week-end Cripps saw members of 
the Government and Air Vice-Marshal Collier. It was understood 
that on the Tuesday he would announce the result of the Mission. 
This was postponed until Wednesday. On the Tuesday, Cripps 
hanoed to Azad and Nehru the British War Cabinet’s reply to 
the Party’s counter-proposals. That interview lasted only eight 
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minutes It was clear that the climax of the drama was at hand. 
Into the picture stepped Colonel Johnson, personal repre- 
sentative of President Roosevelt, to see if he could render any 
service. He saw Nehru and Azad. Then Gripps saw Jinnah 
and afterwards Jinnah made a statement that it was clearly 
understood that the Defence portfolio would be administered by 
an Indian. Excitement was mounting Was there agreement 
after all? Meanwhile, the Congress Working Committee had 
considered the British Government’s reply at a four-hour meeting 
in the afternoon, and had reached a decision. Azad told the 
Press that their reply would be communicated to Cripps the 
following morning. But discussions continued throughout the 
following day. A new formula appeared to have emerged from 
the talks, based upon the position in Australia, where General 
MacArthur was Supreme Commander while Mr. Forde was 
Commonwealth Army Minister with powers and responsibihty 
over distinct and clearly-defined fields. This was being discussed 
by the Congress and Moslem League Working Committees. 
Colonel Johnson appeared to be taking a big part in keeping the 
negotiations going. 

April 9th was still another day of negotiations of which the 
world knew nothing. Cripps saw Azad and Nehru at a lengthy 
meeting in the evening. Final issues were clearly under dis- 
cussion. 

It had become as clear as daylight from the details of the 
negotiations, what was obvious from the document the moment it* 
was handed to the Indian leaders and published to the world — 
the British Government were not prepared to yield one inch of 
power to the Indians now and wanted their willing co-operation 
as complete subordinates on the strength of a “post-dated 
cheque” of a questionable character. Neither the earnest 
advocacy of Stafibrd, nor his drive, nor his eloquence could 
persuade the Indian leaders that there was more than this in the 
proposals he had brought. Indeed the more Nehru and Azad 
drew out the details of the proposed Defence portfolio which the 
Indians were to hold, the more hollow appeared the proposal 
and the deeper became Indian suspicions of the whole scheme 
Congress agreed without hesitation that the responsibility for 
strategy and control of operations should be in the hands of 
General Wavell, but what could be expected from them when they 
discovered the functions which would fall to the Indian Defence 
Member? He was to attend to canteens, stationery, supply of 
petroleum, amenities of the troops, schools, demobilisation after 
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the war^ the entertainment of foreign missions, relations with the 
press, the evacuation of threatened areas and the co-ordination 
of signals! 

The Working Committee delivered its final letter, which closed 
on the old note of bitterness and distrust which had been sounded 
so often before the Mission came, but for nearly three happy 
weeks had been hushed. It said: 

“Unhappily, even in this grave horn of peril, the British Government is 
unable to give up its wrecking policy We are driven to the conclusion 
that it attaches more importance to holding on to its rule in India as long 
as it can and promoting discord and disruption heie with that end in 
view than to an effective defence of India against the aggression and 
invasion that overhang it ” 

To this attack Sir Stafford made no rejoinder. The breach was 
obviously past mending. He held his last press conference on 
the morning of April iith. He explained that as the Congress 
and the League and other bodies had rejected the draft De- 
claration, It would now be withdrawn. On that day too he made 
over the wireless a farewell address to the people of India which 
was relayed around the world. He said. 

“You will have heard that the diaft Declaration which I brought to 
India on behalf of the War Cabinet and which I explained to you the last 
tune I spoke over the wireless has been rejected by your leaders. I am 
sad that this great opportunity of rallying India for her defence and her 
freedom has been missed 

“In the past the British Governments have been accused of using 
vague terms to cloak a lack of purpose; and when they stated that it must 
be left to the Indian communities to agree among themselves it has been 
said that this was only a device by which Gieat Biitain might mdehmlely 
retain its control over India But Congress since the oulbi oak of war has 
repeatedly demanded two essentials as a basis for its support of the 
allied effoib in the wai first, a declaiation of Indian independence, and 
second, a Constituent Assembly to frame a new constitution for India. 
Both of these demaiids find their place in the draft Declaration. . . 

He expressed his profound i egret that the British offei had 
been turned down and then appealed to India to willingly join 
in the struggle against the common enemy. He continued: 

“Now IS the time for India and her people to join Ihch com age, their 
strength and their endurance in this great heroic and world-wide armj 
of the common people, and to take her part m those smashing blows for 
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victory against brutality and aggression wMch. shall for ever free the 
masses from the age-long fear and tragedy of war ” 

StafTord Cripps left for home the next day. 

There is an epilogue to this chapter which cannot be ignored. 
A few days later he rose in the House of Commons, which was full 
to capacity, to report to the members. He said m a masterly 
survey that the difficulties which arose in his negotiations 

“fell under three heads First were those relating to the method of 
determimng the new constitution, second were those relating to defence, 
third were those 1 elating to the general form of the interim Government 

“First was the use of the word 'Dominion ’ . This was not a 
matter of prime importance.” 

It is difficult for the outsider to understand why, if there is no 
difference between '^Dominion Status’’ and ^Independence”, 
the British Government and Sir Stafford were so reluctant to 
use the word “Independence”. 

The second objection, he said. 

“was a most substantial one. That was the right of non-accession of 
the Piovinces after the new constitution had been decided upon by a 
constitution-making Assembly.” 

In this relation he asked the members to study the two 
resolutions of Congiess and the Moslem League and then to look 
at the draft Declaration. They would come to the conclusion 
that the draft Declaration did no more than Mr. Gandhi and 
other Congress leaders had constantly stated they were prepared 
to do, that was to keep open the issue of Pakistan, and they 
would also reahse tJdat the scheme for the draft Declaration was 
as fair a compromise as possible between the two extreme 
views. . . . 

The third and last objection undei that head was as regards 
the position g £ the Indian States. . . Congress had protested 
not against the Indian States coming into the constitution- 
making authority, but against their representatives being 
nominated by the rulers and not elected by the people. . . . 
After expressing how desirable such a change was, Stafford said: 

“But for the moment, we can only deal with the situation as it exists 
historically. . . 
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He went on. 

"‘However, none of these three diifeiences with the Congiess Working 
Comnuttee would have been decisive of a negative result The 
final question which was laised at my last and long meeting with the 
President of the Congress and Pandit Nehru was as to the form of the 
temporal y Government that should be m power until the end of the war 
and the coming into operation of the new constitution I had from the 
outset made it clear to all those whom I saw that it was not possible to 
make any constitutional changes — except of the most insignificant kind 
— ^pnor to the new constitution which would come into operation as a 
lesult of thelabouis of the constitution-making assembly 

Then he proceeded* 

“The question as to the formation of a new Government and how the 
members of the Viceioy’s Executive should be treated and how the 
business therein should be conducted were, of course, essential matters 
for the Viceroy, who had to carry on the Government of India, and not 
for me as a member of the War Cabinet on a visit to India . 

So the delegate completed his report and handed in his 
mandate. No one laid the blame at his door that the Mission had 
failed. Indeed tributes were paid to him from every side. While, 
on this occasion, there was no glory of a well-won triumph 
surrounding his presence as he stood before the Commons of 
England, there was a universal appreciation of the fact that 
whcie he had failed, no one in their midst could have succeeded. 
He resumed his duties as the Leader of the House and Lord 
Privy Seal. 

The clash of arms was stiJl proceeding. 



CHAPTER I 8 


THE MINISTER OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

QTAFFORD CRIPPS had not long returned from his mission 
'^to India, and resumed his work as Leader of the House of 
Commons, when Mr. Churchill made some Cabinet changes 
involving the switching over of Cripps to two new and extremely 
important jobs He became Mimster of Aircraft Production and 
chairman of the scientific research committees concerned witli 
radio and methods of defeating the submarine. These new jobs 
meant political demotion from the War Cabinet, although he 
would remain a member of the Government The Prime 
Mimster himself descnbed the change as solely due to “a most 
serious war need”. Others, although surprised by the change, 
read into it that there had been some clash between Churchill 
and Cripps 

It is true that there had been some differences of opimon 
between Cripps and the Prime Minister. Cripps had asked to be 
relieved of I u incrnbo-NliJp of the War Cabinet but at Churchill’s 
request had refrained horn pressing his diffeiences beyond 
Cabinet levil ippi v?-, a rear of continuing reverses for the 
Allied forces and Churchill desired that their differences should 
not be made public at a time when major imlitary operations 
were pending. After the launching of the Noi tli Afiican offensive 
and the victory of El Alamein, Churchill’s prestige was so high 
and public morale so elevated that changes in the Government 
could be made without any untoward reflections on the Govern- 
ment or the Prime Minister. It was then that Cripps was 
appointed Minister of Aircraft Production. 

Churchill has a high opmion of Stafford Cripps He regards 
him “as a great loyal gentleman of high intellectual ability”, 
indeed as the one man “of outstanding intellect in the Labour 
Party”, and a most loyal colleague in Government. He thought 
it a magnificent ?ct of patriotism and loyalty when at his request 
Stafford agreed not to press their divergence of views. As 
Winston ChurchiU remarked to the author, “everyone knows 
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what political capital can be made out of such an occasion”. He 
thought Stafford most suitable for the post of Minister of Aircraft 
Production and had remembered Cripps’ great experience at 
Queensferry during the First World War and his remarkable 
capacity for handling facts ^'And the more facts he has to deal 
with the betterj” said Churchill puckishly, ‘‘since everybody 
knows Cripps’ capacity for work ” 

Cripps had all the necessary qualifications but one for the post 
of Minister of Aircraft Production — he had no previous ex- 
perience as a Minister in charge of a Government Department 
He therefore welcomed the appointment although it created a 
sensation within the Ministry and within the industry. Many 
employers hated him The permanent staff— under-secretaries, 
experts and civil servants — were curious and not a little alarmed, 
knowing him only by repute One leading new colleague 
exclaimed “We’re all right now, because we have briefed the 
best counsel in the Cabinet ” 

Churchill, who had appointed him, had no doubts about the 
wisdom of his choice The Ministry of Aircraft Production was 
formed during and because of an acute crisis m 1940. The 
circumstances of its creation had a considerable influence, both 
direct and indirect, on its functions and structure and on its 
relations with the aircraft industry. 

The Aircraft Builder says* 

“The M.A.P.jbke all other big wartime Ministries, was a very different 
thing and very much bigger and more complicated than an* ordinary 
peace-time Mimstry It was, m fact, a peace-time Ministry to which had 
been added the task of planmng for and controlling in considerable 
detail a huge industry. The people who formed its staff naturally re- 
reflected this dual function On the one hand they might be pro- 
fessional Civil Servants, on the other, they might be business-men or 
techmcal specialists ” 

In addition to the central organisation in London, there was a 
regional organisation, there being twelve regions with a Regional 
Controller m each of them. Resident Ministry of Aircraft 
Production representatives were also appointed in most of the 
larger factories. It should be remembered that throughout the 
war aircraft production was by far the biggest industry in the 
country. Moreover its requirements were ever changing, 
improvements and modifications and new types of aircraft were 
continually being introduced, and the whole industry was 
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subject to the ceaseless demands of changes in strategy m the 
conduct of the war. 

None of Stafford’s predecessors had reigned long in his new 
post. Lord Beaverbrook was the first to hold it — for two weeks 
less than one year. Moore-Brabazon held it from May 1941 to 
February 1942 and Llewellin from that date to November of the 
same year. So there was an element of challenge m the appoint- 
ment. However that might be, it is certain that no one in the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production felt at any time that they had 
come under the control of a novice. With characteristic speed 
Cripps swiftly made himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
Ministry, its structure, staff and problems. Nor was he content to 
have all the data on paper. Good management meant for him 
personal contact with staff, managements and men and effective 
co-operation with all of them. It was not long before his col- 
leagues and under-secretaries recognised that here was no 
ordinary person. Sir Wilfrid Freeman, the Chief Executive 
under him, says Stafford was ‘‘the most punctual man I have met 
in my life”. Sir Edwin Plowden thought him “the best Minister 
I ever knew”. He worked all under him to the limit of their 
capacity, but his own capacity seemed unlimited. Freeman says: 

was the only Minister I know who, if you gave him papers to read, 
no matter how long or how difficult, first thing in the mormng I'd have 
them back.” 

George Blaker, who worked with him as Private Secretary later 
at the Board of Trade, and was to undertake journeys to India 
and China for him in 1946, has said: 

*T remember very well my first day working for Stafford Cripps. It 
was a busy day, not much connected with ordinary admimstrative work, 
and at the end of it there was a pile of urgent papers to a depth of several 
inches requiiing his attention He said Tf we don't fimsh our work during 
the day, let us take it home, and it will be done by the mormng ' It 
always as done by the moniing I have never met anyone with such a 
capacity for quick, thorough work When I discovered that he habitually 
worked until 2 or 3 o'clock in the morning to achieve this result, and still 
got up early, the papers had to be strictly rationed, in the hope he would 
get more sleep.” 

Another says of him: “Cripps is an extraordinarily clever man 
and has a tremendous capacity for work He is busy every 
moment and amazes us with all the subjects he tackles. Yet he 
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never fusses. If you are going to a meeting you don’t have to 
worry ‘Has he got his papeis?’ and he doesn’t turn round 
saying' ‘Where’s this and where’s that^’ When he goes on to the 
platform he is the master of the subject.” 

Yet another says of him that “Stafford is essentially a research 
student, scientist and experimentalist. He is a great behever in 
using the expert, the technician. But the picture of ‘Austerity 
Cripps’ IS a Press ‘phoney’ In the smaU circle of people with 
whom he works he is warm, human, friendly and understanding 
and has a great sense of humour and a gift for pulling with the 
team In big meetings his bi am takes over and he can’t give the 
time for a little joke because the momentum is on He is 
intellectually far superior to others and is impatient of 
obstacles.” 

Of comrse there are criticisms of him too for not conceding 
enough to the stupidity of people One says that he makes the 
rmst^e of thinking that when he has defeated a person in 
argument he has convinced him. But all bear testimony to the 
fact that m an exceedingly short time the man who had become 
the Minister of Aircraft Production without previous Ministerial 
responsibility for a Department of State had become an out- 
standing admimstrator leading the largest war-time industry of 
two milhon workers with great skill and wisdom. 

It is one thing to get to grips with the personnel of a Govern- 
ment Department and another to establish similar good relations 
with the managements of private industry and the workers in it. 

“It is fair to say,” reads an extract from the Aircraft Builder, 
“that by and large, management in the aircraft industry con- 
sisted of highly capable, energetic indusliialists of considerable 
individuality, who had strong views on most subj'ects, and 
naturally particularly strong views on all things connected with 
the production of aircraft. These firms between them virtually 
represented the sum of the country’s knowledge and experience 
in this field They knew it, and were rightly proud of it.” 

The demands made on these firms at the outbreak of war 
was enormous 

The important thing however was tlie entirely new factor in 
the situation wherein these highly capable and individuahstic 
managements were called upon to accept direction and control 
in many matters from a central Ministry It is true that much 
of the stafiT of the Ministry on its technical side was necessarily 
drawn from the mdustry itself, but the partnership which in the 
end developed between the Ministry and the many firms of 
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varying sizes was nol only a remarkable aclnevenient m itself but a 
tribute to Cripps’ capacity as an administrator. Incidentally, the 
experience gave Cripps considerable insight into possible 
methods which could be used after the war for controlling an 
industry without nationalismg it. His ‘‘planning mind” seized 
upon this experience with enthusiasm and would soon colour his 
views about Socialism. 

In 1943 he convened a national conference of representatives 
from the management and workers in the industry. Here he 
revealed his mastery of his job as its Minister in charge. 

He first sought to make everyone conscious of the aircraft 
industry’s place in the strategy of war. Then he passed on to the 
place of the Ministry itself, its functions and duties in relation to 
the industry. “The Department,” he said, “was not to set up as a 
producing body, its purpose being to co-ordinate the whole 
activity of the aircraft industry and to facilitate, by planning and 
the creation and allocation of capacity, the maximum pro- 
gramme. There were of course a number of shadow factories 
owned by the Ministry as well as some others it had taken over, 
but from an administrative point of view these were operated 
through independent managements very much as though they 
were independent concerns.” Cripps then gave a detailed 
account of the lay-out of the Ministry and its various divisions. 

He dealt with the Ministry and the industry, speaking of 
phasing, planning, the number of different types of aircraft under 
production, and materials, then changes in the programme, the 
incorporation of modifications, spares, the lepui o.gani^u'ion, 
sub-contracting, and then some difficulties. Fijc he pole 
an expert 

He had to meet some criticisms concerning his action m taking 
over a firm and putting in his own management His reply on 
this occasion had no ambiguity about it He send 

“Our regional ofiicers are constantly in touch with firms “within their 
districts with a view to interienmg ivheie necessary The Production 
Efficiency Board rulach I set up when I joined the has a general 

power to enquiie mto the efficiency of firms and to give them every 
assistance m coming up to standard, if they are not efficiently managed 

“The extreme case of putting in a Controller 01 even taking over a 
firm, is only resorted to where olhei measiiics ha\e pioved ineffective I 
shall not of course hesitate to take appropriate action wherever ifc is 
necessary. . * ** 

Having disposed of that, he went on: 
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“In this industry to-day we have a gieat tripartite paitnership, the 
Ministry of Airciaft Pioductionj the management and the workers, and 
our success will be the greater, the closer the harmony between the three 
partners . 

From the heights of his Department and management he came 
down to the man on the job in the factory. He said: 

“I have no doubt that Joint Production Committees afford a new and 
most valuable opportunity for the exchange of views on all pioduction 
matters between the management and the workeis in a factory I think 
that my interest m the Committees is probably well-known to you, and I 
shall certainly never be backward in showing any gratitude to them for 
the very excellent woik they are doing in helping to secme increased 
efficiency and px eduction I have now had a very considerable experience 
of them, having attended between one hundred and fifty and two 
hundred in my visits round the country, and although they vaiy some- 
what in personnel they are, by and large, working very successfully for a 
new institution . . 

“This new weapon of industrial democracy is now part of our demo- 
cratic way of life It is of the greatest importance that we should develop 
the Production Committees on right lines as a permanent part of our 
industrial structure 

To this conference he outlined the whole couxse of his work. 

From the moment Gripps became Minister of Aircraft Pro- 
duction to the end of the war he preached these themes un- 
ceasingly and helped to put them into practice on a scale such as 
obtained in no other industry. In his direct contact with those 
employed in the aircraft industry the Cripps ^^partnership’^ 
worked industriously. Isobel Cripps went with him on hundreds 
of visits to factories. Stafford’s secretary, Allan Jarvis, recalls this 
in a letter, in which he writes: 

“I remember the part she played m the many factory tours he went 
on While Stafford was discussing engineering and production with the 
management and technicians (showing a techmeal grasp which astonished 
the professionals) Isobel could usually be found in some remote quiet 
corner with the women workers or some group of young people. She 
was very sure in her grasp of the importance of the human factor in 
industry, quick to assess the 'morale' of any shop and to sense the mood 
of the \voik people, and she could therefore accurately report to the 
Minister on this aspect of their work. They were both of them agreed on 
its importance and it was of inestimable value to Stafford to have this 
help from Isobel, for the pressure of time kept his attention focused on 
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the techmcal side Isobel has been of immense assistance She 
somehow finds time to see and talk to, sometimes at very great length, an 
inciedibly large number of people, always with a view to creating or 
sustaining their feeling that they are working as part of a common 
cause Always she shows infimte patience and understanding in smooth- 
ing out relationships between the fiequently highly charged and tem- 
peramental people involved It is through this extension of his influence 
through her activity and her very effective projection of both their 
personalities that Staffoid has been able to exercise his power of leader- 
ship and inspiration over such a diverse range of interests — ^religion, 
education, health and housing, the arts, music, films and the theatre It 
IS an incredible achievement and it is the partnership as such which 
deserves the ciedit ” 

Two years after he had taken on the job Stafford reported: 

“The manpower employed by the aircraft industry, and all the 
subsidiary industries which go to making aircraft accessories, has in- 
creased about twenty times . The proportion of women employed 
in the industry has risen 40 pei cent In the last twelve months the 
industry has turned out 27,273 aeroplanes The weight of airframes 
produced from March 1943 to March 194^4 was fifty times greater than 
in 1936, seven times the weight of 19S9j and not far short of four times 
that m 1940 

In these eventful years he was also chairman of the Radio 
Board. It was not until the war was over that its work was 
revealed to the public. One day m September, 1945, ^ 

press conference the story of the evolution of Radar, which had 
reached its highest point of development during the war, and of 
the wonderful team of scientists who had concentrated on the 
various aspects of the problems of radio-location and produced 
the marvellous mechanisms which enabled the pilots of every 
kind of craft to find their objective in the dark, through the fogs 
and in the sea. 

Once he had got into his stride with his departmental duties 
and felt he was the master of them, and those under his direction 
were “going his way'’, he began to express himself on other 
matters. 

He continued to develop his approach to Christianity and 
politics. His theme was always the same — he wanted practical 
Christianity which worked seven days a week and was not 
merely a Sunday soporific. But 1943 was the year of the war 
when all political leaders, sensing that the tide of war had turned 
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and Britain would be on the winning side, began to feel their 
way toward the post-war situation and to take stock of the 
trends of public opinion. Mr. Churchill made a famous speech 
that set the fashion m kite-flymg. Mr. Morrison followed him 
with a speech which, in effect, was a reply to Churchill — a 
Coalition if the Labour Party thought so and no Coalition if 
it didn't. 

Stafford Cripps followed these two leaders of parties and spoke 
as a ^‘^man without a party" and made it clear that he would join 
no party before the end of the war. Speaking to his constituents 
in Bristol he said: 

''My views aie still those foi which you elected me, I belong to no 
paity It was on that basis I joined this Goveimnent and while I remain 
m the Government I shall join no party, old or new ...” 

Then he asked. 

“How are we to pass from this National Government, this wartime 
coalition of parties, to a progressive active Government, which will be 
prepared to carry through a programme after the war that will not give 
us all we want, but that will give us a sufficiency to make certain that we 
are on the right road to progress and that will enable us to solve the 
problems with which we shall be faced^ . 

He took note of what Churchill and Morrison had said, but he 
did not throw any light on his future course and was content to 
say: 

“When the time comes I shall do what I have tluoughoiiu so ugh L to do 
and that is to take the action which I believe best sei ves I he jaLerests of 
my constituents and my country/' 

Many were the discussions he had with his friends of those 
Coalition days and with those who had been associated with him 
m the Popular Front campaign Two things which had emerged 
more clearly than anything else were that to continue as a leader 
in politics he must have a party behind him and that there was 
no basis upon which he could found a new parly. One close 
friend wrote to him about the time of his return from Moscow a 
letter of great frankness and courage, in which he said: 

“The only mass political organisations at the moment are the Conser- 
vative and the Labour Parties, and I do not believe that there is the 
slightest hope of achieving anything in the near future except through 
one of these two organisations . . . the political Ime-up after the war 
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must be broadly the Conservative Paity standing for leaction and the 
vested inteiests, and the progressives who Vrant to see done the things 
that yon and I want done, organised — ^wheie? If a new organisation is 
inapossible, as I believe it iSj they can only be oigamsed in the Labour 
Party If I am right about that, and if it is true that the Party is 
generally right-minded, you have an orgamsation in which you can do 
something after the war If on the other hand you either anta- 
gomse the rank and file of the Labour Party or do not carry them with 
you, no amount of suppoit from the intelligentsia or unattached people 
with the right ideas 01 disgruntled Tories will be of the slightest im- 
portance m getting big things done 

His friend was brutally frank about his previous record in the 
Labour Party He continued 

. unfortunately you don't start with a clean slate* There is the 
history of your eight years association with the Labour Party IVe 
thought about it a lot and talked to a lot of people about it, and I think I 
know the attitude of the average Party member about it It may be a 
misguided attitude, but whether it is misguided or not, it is a fact that 
has to be taken into consideration. The Socialist League, the United 
Front, the Popular Front may all have been dead right in theory — I think 
they were and so does a large section of the Party — ^but all of them, to put 
it bluntly, were flops, and resulted in your being turned out of the Party 
by a democratic vote (even though we know how democracy works inside 
the Party) The very deep and rather cow-like loyalty of the Party 
member expects a man either to submit to such a democratic vote or else 
washes its hands of him — e g Mosley and the 1931 people I'm pretty 
certain that that is what it did to you in 1939, but now, thanks to your 
woik in Russia and the patent incompetence of the present leaders, it is 
prepared to give you another chance But that means that you have to 
be on your best behaviour* 

''What the Party member objects to is your forming groups within the 
Party Because you are the outstanding figure in the^^e groups, they 
always come to be identified with your name . .I’m convinced thar 
another case of that will fimsh you with the rank and file of the Party and 
therefore with any kind of mass support m this country . . 

There were those who sought to persuade him to form some 
new combination of the “disillusioned"’ of the old parties. He 
listened to them all but continued along Lis waiting until 
the war should end and clarify the position of the parties. 

Meanwhile the war thundered along After the last great 
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Nazi drive eastwards, culminating in the epoch-making defence 
oi Stalingrad, the Red Army moved like an avalanche to the 
West until the Nazi Army was driven back upon the rums of 
Berlin The U-boat menace had been shattered by the British 
fleet and air forces ^'D-Day” was followed by the Allied Second 
Front marching also towards Berlin. 1945 opened with the 
triumph of the Allied armies clearly in sight. 

In the month of February, 1945, Executive Council of the 
Labour Party, after some complicated negotiations concerning a 
local dispute in the constituency of East Bristol, formally re- 
admitted Stafford Cnpps to the Labour Party 

He was the last of the prominent United Front leaders to 
return, as Aneurin Bevan and George Strauss had returned in 
October, 1939 

Thus once more Stafford stepped into the forefront of the 
mam stream of Labour politics with the tide flowing towards a 
General Election at an early date The nearer the end of the war 
came, the less tenable became the Coalition of the parties. 
During 1943, there had been some discontent with the party 
truce But there were no major developments until 1944, when 
the Prime Minister himself spoke of the ‘‘odour” of dissolution m 
the air. 

The country was ready for an election. The Government had 
outlived Its popularity There had been a great “swing to the 
left” m public opinion The influence of Russia and the many 
profound changes that had taken place m the course of the war, 
the success attending the state organisation of economy, had 
convinced vast numbers that what could be done by the state 
for the organisation of war could be done by it for the organisa- 
tion of the peace. 

The end of the Coalition was at hand. On May 6th, Stafford 
Cnpps again entered the fray on the issue of a party election. 
Speaking at Widnes on that day, he said that there was indeed no 
democratic alternative to a party fight He also put his finger on 
the fundamental issue of the election 

He said on this occasion: 

*T am convinced that there is really only one fundamental issue, but 
that issue is absolutely basic to all our politics 

“The Con'^ei values profess their 'willingness to encourage private 
enterprise, which benefits and suits more influential supporters as the 
means to secure the best job in production. The only drawback from the 
point of view of the advocacy 1$ that never yet in the history of the world 
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bas an unplanned and unconti oiled private economy succeeded in getting 
rid of unemployment or avoiding vast wastage of materials and labour 
“The Labour Party takes the diametrically opposite view 
“We say that all industry and all great services like transport and coal 
and power supply must be so organised as to give to the people as a 
whole the maximum that is possible In fact the production of the 
country must be considered as a gieat public service, as m fact it is, and 
that we must not only see to it that we get produced those things that 
we want In other words the necessaries for the country and the people 
must take priority over the luxuries and semi-luxuries 

“In order to achieve that end we must be prepared to see whatever 
method of organising our industry proves to be best We have no 
interest in preserving or destroying private enterprise except to create 
efficiency in our production ’’ 

The new theme of a ^planned’’ mixture of State ownership 
and controlled capitalism emerges here completely. 

Two weeks later he received a great and cordial welcome at the 
Annual Conference of the Labour Party held at Blackpool 
amidst all the excitement of a near-election atmosphere and 
under the chairmanship of Gnpps’ old colleague and supporter, 
Ellen Wilkinson. He made one short intervention in the con- 
ference debate on the statement of policy. ‘‘Let us face the 
Future”. He was not conscious at the time of how great would 
be the responsibility that would fall on his shoulders for the 
implementing of this programme but those who heard him on 
this occasion commented on the difference of emphasis in this 
speech compared with his challenging speech after the fall of the 
Labour Government m 1931 Then he talked much about the 
breakdown of capitalism and how ‘‘Capitalism must go”. Now 
his theme of ‘^planned economy” is uppermost. After expressing 
his appreciation of the warm welcome given to him by the 
conference, he said 

“We should not under-estimate the difficulties of a national plan for 
oui industries Those of us who have been concerned with the planning 
of war industries — ^in my particular department we have had fifteen 
thousand firms to control and to plan — ^realise that when we come to the 
broader national plan that will be required, with its degree of nationalisa- 
tion and control in different industries, we shall be faced with a very 
difficult technical task, a task made the more difficult because no due 
preparations have been made for its accomplishment 
*‘The second point I want to stress is the need there will be for ex- 
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peditmg our Parliamentary arrangements. If you look at the column of 
legislation that will have to flow from this progi amme, even over a period of 
five years, you will lealise that m a peace-time Paihament, with all the 
tricks of the Opposition that are open to those who wish to delay 
legislation, it is not going to be by any means an easy task to get the job 
done Our possibility of seeing this programme through to the end will 
depend largely upon what we can show the people we can accomplish in 
the early months of our power That is the time when we shall have the 
chance and we have got to see to it that machinery of Parliament and of 
Government is such that we can make an effective contribution to the 
carrying out of this programme in those early months 

In May, 19455 the war in Europe came to an end. 

Fifteen days after the bugles had sounded “Cease Fire’’ in 
Europe, Mr. Churchill tendered his resignation The Coalition 
Government was dissolved. Polling day was fixed for July 5th, 
1945, and the results were to be declared on July 26th. Mean- 
while a “Caretaker Government” carried on. 

Stafford Cripps moved from his Government offices to an attic 
room in bomb-wrecked London, busied himself in election 
problems despite every inconvenience, and at once came to the 
front in the Labour Party’s election campaign He spent little 
time in East Bristol, his own constituency There was really no 
need for him to do more than spend a few days there. It was a 
safe Labour seat and he was returned with 27,975 votes out of 
38,048 His election address was of a more domestic type than 
those of the other Labour Ministers. In front there was a photo- 
graph of himself with his wife. He told the electors that it was 
with their backing that he went to Moscow in 1940 and sub- 
sequently joined the War Cabinet upon his return. It was with 
their good wishes that he went to India as representative of the 
British people in 1942 As all Europe had moved to the Left, the 
Labour Party would be best suited to keep friendship with the 
new Governments and would be a Government in broad 
sympathy with the views of the Russian people 

Speaking at a Labour meeting in Wembley on June 4th, he 
gave warning of a coming clash of interests between Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union should a Tory Government be 
returned. Of course he was speaking on the assumption that his 
Labour colleagues meant what they said when they assured the 
electorate that there would not be a “continuity of foreign 
policy”. 

He said; 
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“Any suspicion on either side, any lack of understanding, will tend to 
drive both Russia and our country to resort to private schemes of security 
which will bring us into an inevitable clash of interests 

“At all costs we must avoid being drawn into the position of nval 
spheres of interest, one in the west and another in the east. 

“But the cost IS a gentune honest desiie to understand and co-operate 
with the Soviet Uruon ” 

He was convinced that the question of Anglo-Soviet relations 
was the most important and critical in British foreign policy and 
that the Labour Party could handle the matter better than any 
other party in the country. 

Ringing the changes on these themes, he toured the country 
for the Labour Party to help the candidates in other con- 
stituencies, instead of concentrating his energies on Bristol He 
travelled three thousand miles m thirty days' up the west side of 
the country, through Coventry, Birmingham, Oldham, Darwin, 
Stockport, north to Carlisle, Glasgow, Dundee, east to Edinburgh, 
Newcastle, Wakefield, Halifax, Hull, SheflBield. He broke his 
trip to entrain for a B.B G. broadcast in London. He then spent 
two days in Bristol, Stroud and Gloucester, and began a new 
tour through Bournemouth, Exeter, Plymouth, Bristol, Bath, 
Cardiff, during which time he gave as many as six talks a night. 
The speeches were never written in advance; Cripps carried a 
little set of notes, printed on card-paper. Often, his sole manu- 
script was the pasting of an opposition speech reported in the 
day’s press. His only written speech was given in Edmburgh on 
the subject of India A few days earlier, wMe in Dundee, he had 
learned of Nehru’s release from prison in India and immediately 
wired Isobel’s and his congratulations and best wishes. 

In order to conserve his energy during this gruelling period, 
Cripps worked according to a plan. Every mornmg Stafford 
would meet his chauffeur-secretary-companion, Allan Jarvis, 
for an eight-thirty a.m. breakfast in the hotel where they had 
spent the night. They would wade through ah. the morning 
newspapers, following which Stafford would decide the hour of 
their leave-taking He would then retire to the hotel’s reading- 
room, where he would go through a fantastic amount of corre- 
spondence, writing scores of letters in his precise, clear hand- 
writing. Then to the road. Sometimes Stafford drove, at other 
times Jarvis. If the latter drove, Stafford enjoyed brief cat-naps. 
When the travellers arrived in the city of their destination, they 
would deposit their bags at an hotel, enjoy a luxurious tea, and 
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spend a free hour, during which time Stafford would relax 
With the day’s travel behind him and speeches ahead, Stafford 
would reminisce about legal and political battles in which he had 
been a participant, m which the htigants were usually world- 
famed figures or oiganisations, high-lighting his narration with 
anecdotes and equally amusing word-portraits of the disputants 

Stafford and Jarvis finished their tour by spending three 
hectic campaigning days in East Bristol, which Stafford has 
represented in Parliament throughout his political life. There, 
as everywhere, his speeches were in the nature of lectures, that 
were both political and religious in tone and substance Whilst 
they were on tour Isobel had been working in Stafford’s 
constituency. 

Broadcasting played an important part in the election and 
Stafford Cripps naturally was in the list of broadcasters The 
two most famous broadcasts were of course the fiist two, given 
by Mr. Churchill and Mr Attlee respectively. Churchill made 
every conceivable blundei , and the contrast the following night 
when Attlee spoke was absolutely overwhelming. The day of the 
results was quite fantastic too. For none expected them to 
reveal so complete a change-over in terms of party power 
There were in the House of Commons 640 seats. Before the 
election there were 359 Conservative members After the 
election there were 189. Before the election Labour had 164. 
After the election Labour had 393. Labour polled 11,992,292 
votes and the Conservatives or Nationals polled 9,983,906. 

Stafford Cripps, with a seventeen thousand nine hundred vote 
majority, addressed a great meeting of supporters m the Drill 
Hall, Bristol By his side were his wife and three other Labour 
M.P.s for Bristol divisions. He was no longer a ^"^man without 
a party” — but a leader of the Labour Party who was certain to 
be among the chosen members of the Labour Government now 
to be formed. 

The next day the newspapers announced that the new 
President of the Board of Trade was the Right Hon Sir Stafford 
Cripps, P.C., K.C., M P. 



CHAPTER 19 

BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC CONTROLLER 

OTAFFORD CRIPPS’ appointment as the new President of 
^the Board of Trade was welcomed. It was announced among 
the first seven Ministerial appointments — the others being Sir 
William Jowitt as Lord Chancellor and Arthur Greenwood as 
Lord Privy Seal — both rewards of long service; Mr. Bevin, 
Foreign Secretary, Mr Morrison, Lord President of the Council 
and Leader of the House of Commons, and Dr. Hugh Dalton, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The other appointment was that 
of Mr Attlee himself to the office of Minister of Defence, in 
addition to the Premiership 

**Sir Stafford Cripps is the best President of the Board of Trade in the 
upper ranks of the Labour Party, he combines Socialist orthodoxy with 
an understanding of how industry functions — a rare and happy com- 
bination/’ said the Economist of August 4th 

What the Economist understands by ‘'Socialist orthodoxy” is 
not clear, but the praise from this quarter on August 4th may 
have been due to Gripps’ election broadcast, in which he stressed 
the importance of efficiency, and particularly managerial 
efficiency, in industry. Within a few weeks he showed he was in 
earnest on this point. But before that he had to make an im- 
portant broadcast to the United Slates on behalf of the Labour 
Government. This was on August ist, only five days after the 
election results and the resignation of Prime Minister Churchill 
Once more he made it clear that his Socialism and that of the 
Labour Government had a new emphasis, namely that of 
“planned economy” without emphasis on change of ownership. 
He said: 

“Labour put forward a limited programme to be carried out in the next 
five years. 

“We sought power to plan the orderly development of the country’s 
resources, bringing some few of the more important industries and 
services under national ownership, while retaimng a system of planned 
and controlled private enterprise for the rest. 

33 ^ 
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“In this way the Laboui Paity believes it can make oui democracy 
more effective and more all-embracing in its scope, and hopes to be able 
by these means to raise the geneial standard of living throughout the 
country ” 

But the Labour Government was not yet free to give un- 
divided attention to the fulfilment of its election programme. 
Although the war in Europe was at an end, Japan had yet to be 
reduced to the point of “unconditional surrender”. Three 
months from the day of victory in Europe the Red Army of the 
Soviet Umon crashed into the Japanese armies in Manchuria 

During tlie war British, American and Canadian scientists 
without intimating their activities to their Russian allies 
produced the atom bomb Without warning to the world 
American airmen dropped atom bombs on Hiroshima and in 
August, 1945, the war with Japan came also to an end. From 
this date begins the work of the British Labour Government 
to implement its election programme. 

The circumstances now facing it were extraordinary. Cer- 
tainly none of those who formed the Government had ever 
dreamed that Labour would come to power under such circum- 
st?.nces 

Britain had emerged from the war with her Empue dis- 
integrating, her economy exhausted and completely dominated 
by America. The latter had forced her to sell 000,000,000 of 
her securities to pay ready cash for supplies at the beginning of 
the war. To carry on the war she had become a debtor to 
everyone of her Dominions and to India and by the end of tlie 
war her debit balance to the U.S.A. on Lend-Lease account was 
;^4,200,ooo,ooo. Her internal debt had reached dimensions 
undreamed of in her history. She began the First Woild War with 
a National Debt of ;£^8oo,ooo,ooo. She ended it with a National 
Debt of ^8,000,000,000. She entered the Second World War 
with a National Debt of 5(^8,000,000,000 and came out of it with 
a debt of ^26,000,000,000 after the U.S.A. had wiped out her 
debt on Lend-Lease account She had paid half the cost of the 
war by stepping up taxation, and half of it by borrowing. 
Britain began the war -with 21,000,000 tons of merchant 
shipping which earned her 5(^150,000,000 a year to set against 
her imports. Almost half of her merchant ships were sent to the 
bottom of the sea in the U-boat warfare. Her export trade had 
shrunk to approximately tw’entv-nine per cent of what it was in 
1939- No country in the world is so dependent upon foreign 
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trade. Importing fifty per cent of her foodstuffs and raw material 
she needs a great export trade in order to pay for her imports. 
But the uneven development of the world’s economy had left 
Britain in the parlous position that the country from which she 
secured the greatest proportion of her imports could not take 
payment for those goods by goods, Britain’s mam sources of 
supply were the United States and the countries dominated by 
U.S. economy. These however not only exported the goods 
which Bntain needed but also the goods which Britain herself 
exported. Only a fraction of the goods Britain imported from 
America were paid for by exports from Britain. Hence Britain 
had to pay the balance either in dollars or gold. The economy of 
Europe was in ruins and every country outside Russia and the 
countries associated with her stood m the same relationship to 
American countries as Biitain. All countries needed imports 
from America. None were in a position to pay cash for them, 
nor were they in a position to pay by the export of goods In any 
case America was not in a position to accept such payments on 
the scale which would balance against the goods received. 

At the time the war ended millions of British soldiers, sailors 
and airmen were spread across the earth, impatient to return 
home. The economy of the country was still geared to the 
demands of war-time and not of peace. The state machine for the 
control of the economy in war-time was in the hands of the 
Labour Government, with the heritage of a disintegrating 
Empire to deal with and the responsibilities thrust upon a 
victorious power to make the “peace” of the world. Such was 
the background of the general situation when tiie British Labour 
Government was formed in 1945 and Stafford Cripps became 
President of her Board of Trade 

It should be understood (hat he was not, by virtue of his post 
as President of the Board of Trade, in charge of the whole 
economy of the country. His Department had to deal only with 
a sector of the economy which was not state-owned, and with 
imports and exports It was a big Department and important 
It would have to fit in ■vvih the general plan which the Govern- 
ment would pursue under the higher direction of Mr. Herbert 
Morrison and Mr, Hugh Dalton, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The plan as a whole to which the Labour Government 
was committed would have to include the switch-over from war 
production to peace production. 

The Government plan included the nationalisation of the 
Bank of England, the Coal industry. Railway and Road 
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Transport, Gas, Electricity and Steel industries, state direction 
of industry and economy in general by a licensing and permit 
system for the use of scarce raw materials, the continuance of the 
war-time technique of high taxation, borrowing and saving, the 
direction of both state and private capital investment; new raw 
material and trade developments within the British Empiie; 
bulk pm chase and bi-lateral trade agreements with foreign 
countries; re-distribution of labour forces to the export industries, 
and big capital development of British agriculture. 

Having started off by assuring America that the Labour 
Government was not about to inaugurate Socialism in Britain, 
but were attempting nothing worse than to prove that the 
Labour Government could run state capitalism far better and 
more efl&ciently than the Conservatives, Stafford proceeded to 
pick up the threads of his Department, the Board of Trade, and 
to prove that he, at any rate, had on him the hallmark of 
eflBciency. One of the defects of the British Parliamentary 
system as worked at present is the necessary combination by each 
responsible Minister of a vast amount of pure routine work with 
policy formulation. Cripps, therefore, had to get down at once to 
working out his policy for the half-and-half control of industry 
while perfornung the day-to-day detailed work. For example, on 
the first day Cupps answered questions on the shortages of boots, 
shoes, clothing, the delay in the delivery of textile machinery, 
how many square feet of industrial floor space was still under 
requisition by Government Departments, the surrender of 
clothing coupons for surgical belts, applications by ex-service- 
men in Cardiff for licences to set up in business on their own, the 
publication of an international trade directory, requirements of 
Brazil for agricultural machinery, the rehabilitation of British 
trade in Yugoslavia and the Baltic countries, clearance re- 
gulations in Peru and Ecuador, the supply of bedding for 
students, the monthly production of cotton goods, and work in 
ordnance factories. 

Of the big jobs waiting to be tackled, the first was cotton. An 
efficient and highly-productive cotton industry was vital both 
for the export drive and for the demands of home consumers. 
More fundamentally, :t was to provide a test case in the ap- 
plication of efficiency techniques to industry remaining in private 
hands. 

Cripps began with a nation-wide warning that clothes were 
going to remain in short supply. Speaking to an audience of 
employers and operatives in Oldham, a Lancashire cotton town, 
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on August I ith, he said a point had been reached in the supply 
of cotton cloth where it was doubtful whether the ration, at its 
present rate, could be continued 

That was a pretty grim beginning for the general public and 
a good many people began to hold Cripps responsible for the 
austerity, instead of the condition of British economy. But he 
did not let matters rest there. Turning to the cotton industry 
Itself, he spoke in the following terms* 

“It IS not part of the present Government’s policy to nationalise the 
cotton mdustiy provided that the mdustiy, upon which more than two 
million of onr people depend directly or indirectly for their living, 
carries through with expedition the measures necessary for its re- 
orgamsation.” 

To find the measures necessary for the ^^reorganisation” of the 
industry, he announced that a ^Vorking party” was to be 
appointed, consisting of four representatives of the employers, 
four of the Trade Unions, and four independent members and a 
chairman appointed by the Board of Trade This group, or 
^'party”, was to review all the many existing plans for the 
industry and produce the final plan by Christmas. Other such 
groups were to be set up for other industries; all of them were to 
be tripartite; in each case the employers’ and the workers’ 
representatives were to be selected from panels nominated by the 
associations of the employers and of the unions; and m each case 
the working group was to be urged to meet continuously and to 
report piomptly 

This plan for the re-orgamsing of industries was Stafford 
Cripps’ distinct contribution to industrial administration. It 
was a bold experiment which went much further than the Trade 
Union movement had hitherto gone in its demands for the 
application of the principle of ^^sharing m the control of in- 
dustry”. It meant the assumption by Trade Unions of a share 
in general responsibility for the organisation of industry at a 
higher level than the Joint Production Committees of war-time. 
After years of discussion in the Trade Union movement the 
leaders had rejected the principle of Trade Union representa- 
tion on the Boards of Control of Socialised industries. They were 
quite prepared for trade unionists to be members of these 
Boards of Control but not as representatives of the unions. The 
unions were not prepared to take any responsibility for the 
running of industry. 

When reports of the ‘ Vorking parties” had been received and 
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studied by the Department they would have to lay down the 
minimum requirements to be placed upon the industry in the 
national interest. Then it would be for the paitnership to see that 
those requirements were carried into effect 

Fie said. 

*‘This was only a general picture of the way in which the Boaid of 
Ti ade proposed to pi oceed A very gi eat and important part would have 
to be played by the tiade umonists, and so far as the trade union 
repiesentatives are concerned the whole reputation of the tiade union 
movement will be at stake as well as our own mdustiial futme It was a 
time for concentrated team work Theie was no short cut — ^haid work 
and hard work alone could win us the prize of success and with that 
success continued power to progress to further heights 

There was no aspect of production to which he did not give 
attention. 

He spoke on the need for good designing in mdustiy He said 
at a meeting of the Council of Industrial Design 

“Design is a factor of ciucial importance to Biitish industry to-day, 
whether we think of what is due from our own producers to our own 
people, or of how best to meet the competition we shall have to meet 

in foreign markets. At home, our common objective is a higher standard 
of living And we must not think of that desirable aim merely in 
quantitative terms, regardless of its character, that is regardless of the 
quality of what our income can buy. You can have squaloi and ugliness 
even amid riches 

He advised exporters that at the existing stage of recovery 
there was no question of canalising exports to particular markets: 

“ our needs for overseas currencies are so general that the com- 
plications of directional control are not worth while. . 

Suddenly, however, Stafford was called upon to leave his 
department in the hands of a deputy for some months. The 
British Laboui Government had on its hands the problem of the 
future of India which the Coalition Government had been 
unable to determine* 

The failure of the Crip|)S Mission of 1942 had meant a reversal 
to the pre-mission situation. Many leaders, including Nehru 
and Gandhi, had been sent to prison. But when the war ended 
they were released. When Nehru was released Stafford Cripps 
and his wife, then in the midst of General Election campaigning, 
sent him their greetings. Nehru replied to him from 
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'‘Anand Bhawan, 

“Allaiiabad, 
“9 9M. 

Dear Stafford, 

“It was good of you and your wife to send me a message of greeting on 
my discharge from prison, I appreciated it very much. I am ashamed 
that I should have delayed in thanking you for it I was overwhelmed 
with messages from friends and at the same time had no rest anjnvhere 
Except for a day or two at home I have had to be on the move and I have 
only now come back for a few days stay at home. After a long period m 
prison, both the body and the mind lequire adjustment to the new 
environment, especially the mind So, as soon as I could manage it I fled 
to the mountains in Kashnair and lived or rather dwelt for many days far 
from newspaper and post telegiaph ofiices. I feel better for the change. 
But so much adjustment and adaptation are necessary. I suppose that 
will happen gradually The difficulty is that one does not get much 
chance of doing so in a rapidly changing world, with new problems, or old 
problems in new shape, cropping up from day to day 

“I hope both of you are well 

“Yours very sincerely, 

“Jawaharlal Nehru.” 

Yes, that was it. ^'Old problems in new shape” were thrusting 
themselves forward Half the human race dwelling in the lands 
of the East, all the peoples of the pre-war colonial and semi- 
colonial lands of the Empires with their metropolitan power 
centred m the west, were giving notice to the western powers 
‘"to get out”. What the First World War began, the Second World 
War was driving to its completion. Released from the threat of a 
Japanese invasion, the Indian peoples were again able to give 
undivided attention to their claim for freedom The western 
powers had talked freedom, now let Britain put to the proof their 
declarations on freedom and democracy. 

Fortunately for India, and for England, the impact of the war 
on Britain had so < hangca the minds of the people that they had 
elccled a Labour Government committed to give India her 
freedom at the earliest possible date. Above all, the Labour 
Government didn’t want an Indian revolutionary upheaval on 
its hands. It had appointed Lord Fcthick-Lawrence to the 
India Office and instructed the Viceroy of India to begin new 
negotiations with the Indian leaders with a view to renewing the 
course indicated in the proposals advanced bv the Cripps 
Mission of 1942 Convinced that time was short in which a 
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peaceful solution of the situation was possible, the Labour 
Government decided to send three Cabinet Ministers, Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence, Mr. Alexander, the first Lord of the 
Admiralty, and Sir Stafford Gripps, President of the Board of 
Trade, on a further Mission to see if it were possible to do what 
the Cripps Mission of 1942 had failed to do Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence was an old man, a lawyer, a scholar, political leader, 
ex-Liberal become Fabian idealist, and an able negotiator 
Alexander was a Co-operative Party leader, an elderly Christian 
Sociahst who presided over the Admiralty, an orator of 
Churchillian style although not entirely Churchilhan content. 
The real force within the Mission would once more be Stafford 
Cripps and if he could not succeed it was certain the others 
would also fail 

Mr. Attlee made the “Independence’’ question clearer than it 
had ever been made by any Biitish Prime Minister. He said: 

“India herself must choose what will be her future constitution, what 
will be her position m the world I hope that the Indian people may elect 
to remain within the British Commonwealth . But if she does so 
elect, it must be by her own free will . If, on the other hand, she 
elects for independence, in our view she has a right to do so It ivill be 
for us to help to make the transition as smooth and as easy as possible/’ 

Nevertheless even that declaration was unable at once to wipe 
out the deep century-old suspicion that Britain was up to her 
tricks again and finding a new way of keeping her grip on India 
under the banner of “freedom”. After all, it was difficult for 
Nehru and Gandhi and a host of others to forget that the same 
people who were now talking so pleasantly had been members of 
Governments who had forced them to spend a quarter of their 
lives in prison Nor was the record of the previous Labour 
Government one to inspire a great deal of confidence Mr. 
Attlee and Stafford Cripps, Pethick-Lawrence and Alexander 
were members of it and had filled the gaols of India to over- 
flowing and were responsible for thousands of Indians being 
killed, in short, had governed exactly as a Tory Government had 
done. The only difference the Indians had been able to discern 
was that tlic Laboar Government w^as more self-righteous about 
its deeds of repression and its members wore choir-boy’s sur- 
plices to hide their imperiahst souls. And as Nehru put it: 

“They forget that to-day they are addressing a sensitive, proud and 
vinle people who will not put up with any patronage or anything smack-^ 
ing of superiority/’ 
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So the Labour Cabinet Mission set forth to give back to the 
Indians the “brightest gem in the British Crown”. Stafford and 
his companions flew all the way, over the fields and mountains 
and rivers of France, over the Mediterranean, and down the leg 
of Italy to Tunis; over Malta and beyond Crete to Cyprus and 
away to Baghdad, arriving at New Delhi airfield on Sunday, 
March 24th, 1946. They were met by the Viceroy, Field- 
Marshal Viscount Wavell, a great soldier and a liberal-minded 
politician, representatives of the Government of India, the 
Service Commanders, and about a hundred correspondents from 
newspapers of all shades of opinion. Cripps was at once sur- 
rounded by the press men but resolutely refused to talk. “I am 
not going to say anything to the press,” he is reported to have 
said, “only that we had a very good trip and I shall meet you aU 
to-morrow.” 

“You are looking fatter than you were last time,” a voice 
called fiom the press-men. 

“That’s cauliflowers and carrots,” replied Cripps, and there 
was a round of delighted laughter. 

Characteristically, Stafibrd Cripps had added to the party 
certain advisers of his own choosing, from outside the official 
circles of the India Office. Only one of these. Major Billy Short, 
was knowledgeable about India, through having lived and 
worked there for many years. Woodrow Wyatt was a young 
Labour Member of Parliament. George Blaier was Stafford’s 
private secretary. One of the functions of this little group was to 
assist in the realm of peisonal iclauonships Stafford wished to 
feel in his own personal way, so far as he could, the pulse of 
Indian affairs, and the thoughts and emotions of the people of 
India, both through the filter of ofiicial channels and outside it. 
In this way he augmented his close personal contacts with Indian 
leaders. 

This method of keeping in touch was powerfully reinforced 
during June, when Isobel, whose flight to India had been made 
necessary by Stafford’s illness, began to make her own contacts 
and friendships, especially among Indian women. But through 
all the day-to-day changes, Stafford Cripps kept always in mind a 
goal that lay beyond the immediate future. He thought forward 
to the possibility of a true friendship between India and Great 
Britain, which would endure no matter what formal links might 
be broken in the grinding processes of history yet to be revealed. 

The conditions and atmosphere favoured extremism 
Nationalist election propaganda had left the country simmering. 
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The discipline of the Services was quite unrehable and the' 
authority of tlie Government at a low ebb. Mr. Patel, on behalf 
of Congress, demanded tlie immediate transfer of power. 
Congress, he said, would not accept Mr. Jinnah’s solution of 
Pakistan. Mr. Jinnah, however, speaking almost at the same 
time, expressed the determination of the Moslems to achieve 
Pakistan “by negotiation if possible, by bloodshed if necessary”^ 

In this situation the Mission began the same kind of procedure 
as on the occasion of Stafford’s previous visit in 1942. First, 
meetings with the Viceroy’s Council, and then a whole series of 
interviews, talks with Gandhi, talks with Nehru, talks with 
Azad, tallts with Jinnah, Provincial Ministers, ex-Ministers, 
leaders of organisations of all kinds, leaders of the “untouch- 
ables”, the Trade Unions, the Parties, the Congress Committee, 
representatives of the Chamber of Princes, press conferences, and 
so on. 

After three or four weeks intensive discussions with all these 
various elements within the Indian “situation”, the Mission 
decided to have a rest for a few days and on April iith, IQ46, 
issued a statement as to their position. It said: 

“The Cabinet Mission came out with the view that a speedy settlement 
of the outstanding questions was essential. They have, since their 
arrival, heard the opimons of the most important political elements in 
India. . . 

“ . The Mission are confident that at this great moment in the 
history of India it will be possible, with mutual goodwill, to reach that 
decision which the people of India so anxiously await and which will be 
welcomed throughout the world 

. . When the Mission return they hope to find sufficient elements 
of agreement on which a settlement will be based.” 

The next impoi tant stage was the publication of the Mission’s 
plan on Ma y i6th , 1946, and announced by the British Prime 
Minister, Mr.^SttleeTuTtEellouse of Commons on the same day. 
The best summary comes from the Mws Chronicle of May 17th: 

“The new plan for India consists of three main parts. One lays down 
the broad hnes on which a fuLuie colls^ltu^lon should be based 

“The second lays down the piocedure for ckciing an Indian, Con- 
stituent Assembly to meet as soon as possible in New Delhi and draft a 
constitution. 

"The third states that the V’ceroy wdl pioceed imnieduiicly with the 
formation of an interim Go\emmenl to lule India while the new con- 
stitution is being drawn up. 
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‘‘The new India can be completely independent or can choose to be a 
member of the British Commonwealth It should be formed on these lines* 
“1 Theie should be a Umon of India, embracing both British and the 
native States which would deal with foreign affairs, defence and com- 
munications and have poweis to raise money for these purposes 

The Union should have an Executive and a Legislature con- 
stituted fiom Biitish Indian and Slates lepresentatives But — ^and this 
IS the most important clause of all — ^any question raising a major com-j 
munal issue in the legislature should require for its decision a majority of 
the representatives present and voting of each of the two major com- 
munities as well as a majoiity of all the members piesent and voting 
“This clause, which beais all the stamp of Sii Staffoid Cripps’ mind, 
IS the Mission’s plan foi settling disputes between Hindus and Moslems 
Pakistan they have ruled out as impracticable ^ So that anything affect- 
ing Hindus or Moslems would have to be approved by a majority of both 
Hindus and Moslems, as well as a majority of all the members 
“S All subjects other than Umon subjects and all residuary powers 
should be in the hands of the piovinces 
“4. The States will retain all subjects and powers other than those 
ceded by the Umon In short it will be a Federal State, like the Umted 
States, with the individual Indian States, such as Madras or the Central 
Provinces, having all powers except those specifically handed over to the 
Central Government 

“5 The Individual States would, however, be free to form groups ' 
among themselves, with executives and legislatures, and each group 
could determine the provincial subjects to be taken in common This 
amounts to there being other small sub-Federations, for specific purposes, 
within the Mam Umon of India 

“6 The constitution of the Umon and of the groups should contain a 
piovision whei eby any province could by a majority vote of its legislative 
<assembly call for a reconsideration of the terms of the constitution after 
an imiial period of ten years and at ten-yearly intervals afterwards 
‘ This Union constitution is to be w 01 ked out by Indians themselves-rdf 
dhcMiire willing 1 his is to be done by a new body, a constituent assembly 
“Members of this w'ould be elected by the present Hindu, Moslem or 
Sildi MT s of the Provincial Legislative Assemblies They woul dJiave» 
jLiiJ-he Coji^ til uenl Assembly ^ scats in pijoppi LioiLto_their_popiiljilLOns 
“ihcac seals aic to be divided up betvieen the ihiee main com- 
munities — Sikh, Moslem and General — and elected by their respective 
M.P s The ‘General’ cornmumtv would include Hmdu'- Untouchables, 
and all other groups than Sikhs 01 Modems This it is estimated, would 
give a total of SB5 members, of which 9^^ would come from Indian native 
States and 292 from British India 
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**The native States would select then own representatives 7S of these 
would represent Moslems 

‘‘Pakistan is, in the Mission’s view, impiacti cable. Such a Pakistan 
would comprise two mam areas, one in the noith-west and one in the 
noith-east Yet the north-west areas would have a non-Moslem minority 
of 37 93 pel cent and the north-east a non-Moslem minority of 48 31 pei 
cent 

“New minority problems would therefore be cieated The individual 
Provinces could not be sub-divided to cut out these innei minorities 
But short of Pakistan, very full lecogmtion is made of Moslem claims. 
The cultural, religious, economic and other interests of non-Hindu 
commumties aie fully protected ” 

In the evening of the day of publication of this document, 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence spoke on the wireless, and then Cripps 
and Alexander held a press conference. Cripps explained the 
document. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence made it clear that the Biitish had no 
intention of transferring their responsibilities for the Government of India 
until the new constitution had been formed. 

That began the second round of discussions and conferences. 
The statement was well received by some, cautiously by others, 
and there was no out-and-out rejection In Britain the reception 
was varied. Mr, GhurchiU regarded it as an able but ‘‘mel an- 
choly’* document. 

He said:^ 

“There remains the discharge of our obligations to the Indian 
'Minorities and to the Indian States. We must study the document with 
prolonged and searching attention m order to see that these duties have 
been faithfully safeguarded It would seem at first sight that attention 
should be particularly directed to the position of the Moslem community 
of nearly eighty million, who are the most warlike and formidable of all 
the races and creeds in the Indian sub-continent and whose interests and 
culture are a matter of great consequence to India as a whole, and vital 
to the peace of India. Secondly, we mus fc examine the provisions made for 
the depressed classes, or untouchables, who number nearly sixty millions, 
and foi whose status and future repeated assurances have been given 
and pledges made by many British Governments, in ancient and more 
recent times 

“Finally, there are the relations which the Indian States, which 
comprise a quarter of the population and a third of the territory of the 
Indian sub-contmeni, are to have to the Crown and the new Govern- 
ment. * ” 
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Suddenly Stafford Cripps had to be taken to hospital suffering ' 
from overstrain due to overwork and the heat of Delhi He was 
away from, the Mission for ten days. 

While the membeis of the Cabinet Mission and the various 
Indian leaders moved temporarily to mountainous Simla, to 
escape the oppressive heat of Delhi, an occasion for poefiiQ 
reflection was offered to Cripps, who wrote, 

SIMLA 

""Rimmmg the distant ciicle of the pale blue sky 
In never-changing whiteness stand the Himalayan heights 
The lesser hills fill the foregiound, range on range, 

Folding their tree-clad slopes into the deep valleys 
High above weaving in endless circles soar the kite, 

In the cool and silent evemng I gaze as, the Psalmist's words, 
Lingering in my memory, rise to my lips — 

T will turn mine eyes unto the Hills 
From whence cometh my strength'. 

The snow-capped mountains stand unchangeable 
Booted in timeless giandeur, their unsullied peaks 
Flood the frail human mind with majesty eternal. 

Symbol of that strength which comes from God alone. 

That purity of purpose, divine and everlastmg patience 
And endless courage which are the veiy hall-mark of His love 
Surrounding all who seek his help and gmdance 
So it was the Psalimst saw those other hills 
To which he turned his eyes and from them drew 
His courage and his strength,'^ 

How relevant these words to Cripps’ own hours of travail ^ 

On June 3rd, however, Stafford was able to resume his part 
in the Mission’s work, and after he and the Viceroy had had 
confeie n ces with Tinnah on June 6th, ^ the Moslem League 
Council gave a positive leacTto the country by unanimously 
passing a resolution agreeing to work the Cabinet Mission’s plan 
for the making of the future constitution and for an interim 
Government. Stafford Cripps later paid tribute to Mr. Jinnah, 
when he said in the House of Commons, on July i8th. 

“It must have required no little courage and determination on Mr 
Jinnah's part, m the light of the strong views held and very forcibly 
expressed by his followers, tp support and carry this Besolntion through 
the Moslem League/' 


M 
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At the same time, the Moslem League made it cleai that it^ 
abated not one jot of its demand for the future division of India 
into two sovereign states, Pakistan and Hindustan — and it' 
contradicted statements contained in the preamble to the 
Mission’s proposals regarding the impracticability of Pakistan., 
The Congress was also piepared to accept the long-term plan as 
basis from which the Constituent Assembly could be formed 
and a constitution agreed upon. Hopes were now definitely 
rising for a complete agreement, but the rock upon which this 
optimism foundered was the composition of the interim 
Government 

On June I4th3 Congress definitely rej'ected the Mission’s plan 
for an interim Government. So the Viceroy stepped into the 
forefront again with another effort. He proposed that the basis 
of representation should provide for Congress Party 5, Moslem 
League 5, Depressed Classes (Congress wmg) i, Sikh i, Parsee 
I, Christian i But agreement was not to be had that way either 
Gandhi insisted, rightly, that Congress was a nationalist and 
not a communal organisation and, therefore, entitled to 
nominate a nationalist non-League Moslem to the Viceroy’s 
proposed Cabinet. That put the ‘'cat amongst the pigeons”. 
Jinnah would not accept a Moslem in the Cabinet who was not a 
member of the Moslem League 

On June 26th, the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy issued a 
statement. It welcomed the acceptance of their long-term plan, 
and went on: 

“The Cabinet Mission and tlie Viceroy regret that ifc has not so far 
proved possible to form an inti^i irn coalition Government, but they are 
determined that the effoi t should be renewed in accordance with the 
terms of their statement of June 16 th*’" 

“. .As the Government of India must be carried on until a new 
interim Government can be formed, it is the intention of the Viceroy to 
set up a temporal y caretake r Government otofficjaki*. 

‘Tt IS not possible for the Cabmel Mission to remain longer m India, 
as they must return to report to the Bntish C ibmet and Parlniment and 
also resume their work, from which they lia\e been absent foi over three 
months. They therefore propose to leave India on Saturday next, June 
29th. In leaving India, the members of the Cabinet Mission express their 
cordial thanks for all the courtesy and comideiation which they have 
received as guests in the country, and they most sincerely trust that the 
steps which have been initiated will lead to the speedy realisation of the 
hopes and wishes of the Indian people/’ 
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So near and yet so far. The British were finding it very 
difficult to get out of the tangle of communahsm which they had 
fostered so long. Their concessions to the Moslem League had 
gone too far, and thrust them into challenging the Congress 
Party’s integrity as a national organisation, by playing straight 
mto the hands of Jinnah on the communal issue, although they 
knew that the Congress Party represented twice tlie population 
represented by the Moslem League. ^ 

Meanwhile, Stafford Cripps and his two Minister colleagues, 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence and Mr Alexander, left India on 
Saturday, June 29th 

By July 17th, the final returns of the Indian elections to the 
Constituent Assembly were to hand, showing the Congress 
Party had won 201 seats out of 210 se ats allotted to the general 
constituencies The Assembly would be composed of 385 
members. Of the seventy-eight allotted lo the Moslems the 
Moslem League won seventy-three The four Sikh seats re- 
mained unfilled. The 201 Congress members included twenty- 
five representatives of the Depressed Glasses, seven Christians, 
three Anglo-Indians and twelve women 

The quarrel between the Congress and the Moslem League 
became fiercer and communal disturbances began on a large 
scale. On August r2th. the Viceroy turned to the Congress 
Party and invited Nehru to make proposals for the immediate 
formation of an interim Government, which he pioceeded to do. 
Nehru formed a Government which the Viceroy, with Nehru’s 
agreement, offered to re-form at once if the Moslem League 
would agree to come in. He mvited Jinnah to nommate five 
names for a Government of fifteen Jinnah refused. He declared 
the Viceroy had betrayed the Moslems, gone back on previous 
pledges and struck a severe blow at the Moslem League and 
Moslem India. Violence spread. Nehru continued to hope for 
the co-operation of the Moslem League. On October r^th. the 
Moslem League at last agreed to enter the interim Government. 
Stdl the violence grew. It was reported on October 18th that 
nearly six thousand people had been killed and fifteen thousand 
injured, mainly in Bengal. Although the Moslems had entered 
the Government there was no real co-operation between the 
members, and the Moslems refused now to enter the Assembly, 
having withdrawn their previous endorsement of the long-term 
programme. In December, the Indian leaders, Nehru and < 
Jinnah, came to London for discussions w'lth the British Govern- 
ment concerning procedure in the Constituent Assembly, but no 
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really satisfactory agreement was arrived at. On February 20th, 
1947, the British Prime Minister, Attlee, announced in Parlia- 
if^nt that tlie Government mtended to transfer power into 
“responsible Indian hands” not later than June, 1948. This 
represented an abandonment of the position taken up by the 
Cabinet Mission document, which laid it down that the British. 
Government would hand over power to the Indians only when 
the Constituent Assembly had produced an agreed constitution. 
Now It fixed a date to hand power to an “interim Government” 
and leave the Indians with complete responsibility for the 
setthng of their differences by agreement or by fighting them out 
to a finish, precisely what Gandhi had asked for always It was 
hoped that the fixing of the date for the surrender of power 
would drive the Congress Party and the Moslem League to find a 
basis of agreement. 

At the same time, Mr. Attlee announced that Lord Wavell, 
who had been appointed Viceroy in 1943, would be recalled 
and: 

“The King has approved lus successor Viscount Moimtbatten, 
who will be entrusted with the task of transfeiring to Indian hands the 
responsibihty for the Government of British India in a manner that will 
best ensure the future happiness and prosperity of India.” 

Pandit Nehru described the British decision as a “wise and 
courageous one”. Mr. Jinnah said: “The Moslem League will 
not yield an inch in its demand for Pakistan.” Disturbances 
continued. The new Viceroy began the familiar job of inter- 
viewing the leaders. 

At first Mountbatten urged the political leaders to accept 
unreservedly the Cabinet Mission’s plan of May i6th, 1946. He 
considered that the plan provided the best arrangement that 
could be devised to meet the interests of <ill the tommuinlies of 
India. But he made no progress along that line and later 
suggested, and the British Government approved the suggestion, 
that Britain should transfer power at once to one or two Govern- 
ments of British Indiaeach having Dominion Status as soon as the 
necessary arrangements could be made. This was, of course, a 
clear concession to the Moslems. So there were to be two 
Domimons, one in the hands of the Indian Congress, the other in 
the hands of the Moslem League, and the future of the hundreds 
of feudal princely States unsettled. 

Pandit Nehru said: 
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‘Tt IS witli no joy in my heart that I commend these proposals though ) 
I have no doubt in my mind that this is the right course ” 

He meant that there was no other reasonable course the 
Congress could now take, but his heart was sad because he knew 
India was not being united as a nation in the moment that it 
became independent but power was being handed over to two 
Governments organised as communal powers with a con- 
glomeration of feudal states yet to be sorted out. Now the 
Government altered the date of withdrawal. 

On July loth, 1947, Mr Attlee moved the second reading of 
the Indian Independence Bill in Parliament. On August 14th, 
at a midmght “Independence meeting” in Delhi, Pandit 
Nehru, friend of Stafford Cnpps, said India would. 

*‘wake up to life and freedom We end to-day a peiiod of ill fortune, and 
India discovers herself again 

So one more of the great aims which Stafford Cnpps had set 
before him, and to which he had given unremitting energy and 
service, at last was realised. His was not the hand that finally 
sealed the pact nor was it completed as he would have had it 
But the goal of Indian independence was the same and no man 
could deny that of all Englishmen who had played a leading 
part in the act of liberation, none had rendered a greater service 
than he. A new chapter of Indian history had begun to be 
written by the Indians alone. 

Meanwhile, Stafford Cnpps resumed his labours m the post- 
war economic battle of Britain, With that easy facility which 
had marked his career as lawyer and politician he returned to his 
job at the head of the Board of Trade and plunged into his 
labours as if there had been no gap of months of concentration on 
an entirely dijffeient kind of job, some six thousand miles away. 
Hardly had he resumed his labours when he again stepped into 
the spotlight of publicity with a speech at Bristol on October 
27th, 1946, which upset Trade Union leaders of the Left and the 
Right and many others besides them. His speech was on industry 
and he happened to say: 

*Trom my experience there is not as yet a very large number of 
workers in Britain capable of taking over large enterprises 

‘T have on many occasions tried to get representatives of the workers 
on all sorts of bodies and working parties It has always been extremely 
dijficult to get enough people qualified to do that sort of job. 

** Until there has been more experience by the workers of the 
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managerial side of industry, I think it would be impossible to have 
worker-controlled industiy in Britain, even if it were on the whole 
desiiable ” 

Of coux'se, every newspaper unsympathetic to Cripps and the 
Labour Government made the fullest use of this statement. The 
Daily Telegraph and the Daily Express^ the Financial Times and the 
J^ews Chronicle gave it prominence. 

‘The astonishing declaiation that few workeis are capable of managing 
large-scale enterprises was made last mght by Sir Staffoid Cripps, 
President of the Boaid of Tiade, in Biistol 

“Sn Staffoid not only declaied that ‘workei^conti oiled industry’ was 
almost impossible, but used a phrase clearly implying his doubt as to the 
desirability of the woikeis con li oiling industry at all ” 

It did not end there On Januaiy iSth, 1947, a meeting of the 
Bristol Trades Council refused to accept a letter from him in 
which he dealt in further detail with the question of ‘ Vorkeis’ 
controF’ ofmdustiy. 

The letter read. 

“The Labour Party’s policy is not syndicalist It does not believe in 
‘workers’ control’ as such It is a fact that there are not enough trade 
uniomsts with experience of managerial functions, and I have pressed the 
trade unions to increase the educational facilities foi their membeis on 
these problems 

“I toow from my experience in getting — out of a whole industry — 
enough trade unionists to man a single Working Party, how difficult it is 
and how drfficult the T.U.C. and the Unions find it to get enough suitable 
men Those who ^re qualified are already, most of them, hopelessly 
oveiwoiked on their own trade union affairs and just cannot be spaied. 

“Surely every member of the AE.U* [Amalgamated Engineering 
Umon] has to serve a proper apprenticeship before he is appointed to do 
his job; so must a person who is to take over management functions be 
properly qualified ” 

The Trades Council was annoyed. A member named Miss 
Jessie Stevens stole the headhnes. She said: 

“The majority of us in this room have had experience of administrative 
work and in a managerial capacity. It is an absolute insult to the woikei s 
of the country that a philosophic and theoretical Socialist such as 
Stafford Cripps should make such a statement. It implies that the workers 
are so silly and incompetent that they would fall down on the job.’* 
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It was quite clear that class emotions had been stirred. 
Nevertheless into the lions’ den went Stafford to fight the matter 
out. In other words, the Bristol Trades Council orgamsed a 
conference of five hundred delegates from Trade Unions, 
Divisional Labour Parties and Co-operative Guilds to discuss 
the matter with him On this occasion, Cripps said* 

“It so happens, by the unhappy accident of history, that there are very 
few trade unionists who have hitherto had the opportuiuty to get the 
training necessary for management. It is quite wrong to imagine that, 
because a person is an intelhgent worker or foreman, therefore he 
can, without traimng, become a good manager. There are in fact, at 
piesent, very few workers who could take on the job of management, not 
because they aie workers, but because they have not had the oppor- 
tunity of traimng for the job 

“What I have stressed is the need to associate the workers with 
managenal functions to give than the chance which they have hitherto 
been denied. That is why I have advocated the extension of joint 
production councils and works coimcils, in which managenal functions can 
be fully discussed That is why, too, I insisted upon the association of 
workers in working parties and in every other activity for which my 
department IS lesponsible ’’ 

Probably there is no question upon which there is greater 
confusion in the Trade Union and Labour Movement generally 
than that which had now brought Stafford under fire from the 
trade unionists. 

“Joint consultation” however is not the issue nor does the 
readiness and ability of the workers to control industry turn 
upon the number of ready-made managers the Trade Unions can 
produce for the “worldng parties”. The facts of the matter are 
simple and clear. Manager ] al functions have been identified with 
ownership from the dawn of industry until now. The whole 
hierarchy of the functionaries of management, from the manag- 
ing director down to the charge hand, have been issuing orders 
to the wage workers below them. Management is a science and 
an art which cannot be learned without responsibility, for manage- 
ment IS the art of organising responsibihty and the functiomng of 
every element ivithin industry. If the mechanism of the Joint 
Production Committees and “working parties” is to be nothing 
more than a medium of consultation it ivill make little difference 
in the position of the workers or m the numbei who qualify for 
managerial posts. To become means of workers’ participation in 
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management they have to share responsibility with the managementiox 
the mabng of plans and their fulfilment. It is a two-way process 
which under Labour’s over-all control of the production 
mechanism requires managerial staffs to get rid of their “govern- 
ing class” psychology and make the discovery that sharing 
responsibility with the “men on the job” will make management 
easier, more efficient and more productive. It requires of the 
workers who have not had managerial responsibility to share it 
through their organuations at all levels oj industry Then “traimng 
managers” wiU be part of the daily experience of industry and 
not something to be learned in “continuation classes” of the 
Trade Unions or local authorities. 

It was in this period that Britain was hit by the hardest winter 
she had experienced for nearly a century. Deep snow, hard 
frosts, terrific blizzards held sway for months and strained the 
economic apparatus of the country severely. The period of icy 
bhzzards was followed by great floods, heavy rains, bursting 
banks of rivers. The Opposition to the Labour Government 
gleefully lubbed their hands and laid the slowmg-up of pro- 
duction and the dislocations at the door of the Ministers and theii 
“pet schemes”. The newspapers capitalised the crisis, talked of 
the Government “falling” and the need for a Coahlion. But the 
Government did not fall. Nevertheless, important changes did 
take place. Herbert Morrison, the Minister in charge of Economy 
and Planning, fell ill and Stafford Cripps was called upon to 
deputise for him in these matters. Although he had not yet 
become the key man of the controlling apparatus of the whole 
economy of the country he was now acting far beyond the range 
of the Board of Trade. He still needed to get his grip upon the 
financial apparatus to function freely as the complete economic 
co-ordinator of the Government and “planner-in-chief”. But 
financial control was in the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Theoretically the economic policy and the financial 
policy should be integrated or geared to each other and under a 
single control. Actually, however, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had control of the financial policy of the country, and 
until the institutions of economic planning and co-operation 
built up by Morrison merged with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s apparatus of the Treasury the two Departments 
could easily get at cross-purposes, and in practice it meant that 
Stafford Cripps as President of the Board of Trade and Deputy 
Minister of Economy was not the highest authority with regard 
to economic pohcy. Extraordinary circumstances were soon to 
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make it possible to solve that problem. The need for it was 
becoming increasingly apparent day by day, as the international 
financial relationships made their crisis impact upon the 
economic recovery programme which Cripps was pursuing 
through the institutions m his control 
He was convinced that he had got the measure of Britain’s 
economic problem. His great anxiety was not the mechanism 
or the human material of British industry, diflScult as it may 
prove to be to leorganise it and re inspire it. His greatest 
anxiety was the international economic situation, over which he 
could exercise no control and from which he could not insulate 
Great Britain The crux of the immediate situation can be stated 
very simply. Lend-Lease, upon which Britain had so much 
depended during the war, ended in August 1945 At that time, 
Britain was getting twenty-five per cent of her imports from 
America and twenty per cent from Canada. But she was selling 
less than five per cent of her exports to America and less even 
than that to Canada. How then to pay for her imports? The 
total gold and dollar resources would not go very far The only 
possibility was to ask for loans from these two countries Agree- 
ments were made in the summer of 1946 with Canada for a loan 
of ;^273,ooo,ooo and with the United States for a loan of 
^^938,000,000. It was hoped that these would almost cover the 
estimated gap between the cost of imports and the proceeds of 
exports in the period 1946-48 But the plain fact is that instead 
of bridging the uncomfortable gap, the loans were spent at such a 
rate that very little was left at the end of a year. In a little over 
twelve months the total spent was ^^986,000,000 
The net result of developments from the summer of 1946 to 
that of 1947, was that the over-aU adverse balance, which was 
;^400,ooo,ooo in 1946, had risen to over ^350,000,000 in the first 
hdf of 1947 The dollar deficit, which was below ;^350,ooo,ooo 
in 1946, had increased to ^^405,000, 000 or at an annual rate of 
;^8 1 0,000,000 in the first half of I947._ Things were moving to a 
climax. Monthly spendings according to Mr. Dalton, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on August 7th, were, in millions of 
dollars, 137 in January, 224 in February, 323 in March, 307 in 
April, 334 in May, 308 in June, and 538 in July. On August 20th, 
Mr. Dalton had to announce the suspension of convertibility of 
the pound and Mr. Morrison, who was now in charge of the 
economic programme again, and Stafford Cripps back at the 
Board of Trade had to face the House of Commons with a 
programme of cuts in imports and a hint of a new loan. 
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Stafford Cnpps summed up the position at this point. He said 


“"nie time for the realisation of our aims and hopes has been set back 
by the inescapable economic facts of world development . the battle 
of the balance of payments is as tough a proposition as this country has 
ever had to face . our failure or success will depend in the last resoit 
on the spirit of the people. The quality of the effort that is needed is not 
such that it can be evoked by mateiial considerations or by the inten- 
sification of self-inteiest or competitive self-seeking Theie must be no 
sense of injustice and no favouritism or pnvilege except as the rewaid 
for an honest contribution to the needs of the people ” 

In September, what became known as the Cripps Plan was 
launched. He explained that its object was to raise exports to 
140 per cent of the 1938 level, as soon as possible, and certainly 
by not later than July, 1948. This involved raising monthly 
exports by ,^31,000,000, although this amount would only pay 
for imports at the current level Any improvements in the 
standard of living could only come from a further increase in 
exports beyond 140 per cent to the second target of 160 per cent 
set for the end of 1 948 Others were a new coal target, a stepping- 
up of steel production, increase in tlie amount of home-produced 
food, tighter control over both public and private capital 
investment, and the introduction of a new “Control of Engage- 
ment Order” to assist in guiding those unemployed or becoming 
so into essential industries and services. 

For some time Stafford Cripps had held public attention with 
a campaign for his plan and there was no doubt about the fact 
that he as moi e and more looked upon as the key man of the 
Government with regard to economic matters — the master 
planner. On October 8th, 1947, he was promoted to be Minister 
for Economic Affairs. This meant that he would be held 
responsible over the whole field of production and exports and 
would be jointly responsible with the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for all matters affecting the balance of payments. 

Hardly had Stafford Cripps assumed the new responsibilities 
than circumstances conspired to complete the process of centralis- 
ing control over the whole economic and financial set-up of the 
country. Mr. Dalton on his way to deliver his speech in the 
House of Commons was indiscreet and disclosed the contents of 
his Budget speech to an eager reporter of a newspaper. The next 
day he resigned, and Stafford Cripps became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer without relinquishing the work of Minister of 
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Economic Affairs, which post was abolished. The Econormst of 
November 22nd, 1947? remarks on this appointment. 

“Sir Stafford Cnpps was the only possible choice to fill the vacancy. 
One great gam from his appointment to the Exchequer is that it 
has put to an end the pretence that financial policy can contract out of 
general economic policy The central position of the Treasury in the 
British machinery of Government has long been a stumbling block to 
those who want to achieve a properly coherent policy in economic affairs. 
The anival at the Treasury of Sii Stafford Cnpps, with his economic non- 
financial outlook, is from one point of view a satisfactory solution of the 
dilemma. 

Stafford Ciipps’ promotion was generally acclaimed Now he 
had reached the highest point of his career No man in the 
country other than the Prime Minister had so much power* 
From the point of view of orthodox economics and politics he 
was the master of his subject. His critics in the House of 
Commons could only snipe at incidentals and could do nothing 
but praise the mam lines of his recovery plan. His mastery of the 
administrative machinery which he controlled, and the 
apparently inexhaustible energy with which he translated his 
programme into action, commanded the admiration even of his 
most severe critics. Newspapers freely described him as the next 
Prime Minister of Britain. 

His first gieat review of the whole British economic situation 
from the vantage ground of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
made during a debate initiated by the Opposition in the House 
of Commons. There was a ‘Tull house’’ as there usually was on 
these great occasions. All members were m their places. The 
public gallery was full and m the Ladies’ Gallery sat Isobel 
Cripps, as was usual when Stafford had been called upon to 
play an important role m any debate; sharing as she does in his 
successes as well as his difficulties, she felt happy for him on 
this day. Mr. Eden was leading for the Con^er\atives, who 
everyone knew was making the most of a weak case and would 
reailv be a ” chopping block” for Stafford. The whole House 
was waiting for the new Chancellor’s speech. Mr. Eden moved 
that, 

“This House views with grave concern the present state of the Nation 
and would welcome any well-chosen measuies designed to check in- 
flation and to restore the economic prosperity of the country/’ 

M** 
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Speaking immediately after Mr, Eden, Cripps agreed that it 
was necessary to arrest the inflationary tendencies. How? He 
then told what the Government had done. He explained that 
high taxation on companies and high surtax on individuals 
diminished the amount that could be spent by the higher in- 
come groups. “Pay as you Earn” of income tax diminished the 
spending power of the lower income groups. In addition in- 
direct taxation of aU kinds, principally on tobacco, beer, wine, 
spirits, together with purchase tax, bore upon all incomes, but 
proportionately more onerously — as indirect taxation was bound 
to do — upon the lower income groups. The regulations by 
rationing of such things as food and clothing removed the 
danger of those with higher incomes purchasing more than their 
share, the regulation through allocation of materials prevented 
to a large extent the use of those materials for less necessary 
production; but m both cases the regulations worked properly 
only when the inflationary condition of the market was not so 
strong as to counter the controls The control of prices prevented 
exorbitant profits in the price of controlled articles, though the 
diflflculties and imperfections of any price control system rendered 
it difficult to apply, and there was the added difficulty owing to 
the inequality of efficiency between the differing producing 
units 

Subsidies were granted to reduce the price of the most essential 
food-stufis so as to hold the level of wages and salaries more 
stable. , . . On the financial side, the large Budget surplus 
which was obviously accumulating was a factor which tended to 
remove inflationary pressure. The Autumn Budget had in- 
creased the amount of the surplus . . . What part of the field, 
therefore, Cnpps went on to ask, remained uncovered in order to 
prevent the present inflationary tendency from developing 
further? 

The way we should all wish to overcome the danger, he 
continued, was by making more goods available on the home 
market. That was what we were aiming at. That depended 
however upon what we could do to increase our production over 
and above what we must send abroad to pay for our primary 
necessities of imported food-stuffs and raw materials. We bad 
not yet achieved our export task, so that there could be no 
question either of devoting more of our production to the home 
market, or of expanding our imports in any degree. We had not 
> et nearly enough exports to pay for our present level of imports. 
If we were to achieve, even with Marshall Aid, a balance of 
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payments^ we must greatly increase exports, and if we could not 
increase them sufficiently we should be driven to reduce our 
imports still further. He went on to stress the importance of 
regulating personal income, but that could be done only by free 
negotiation between the parties concerned This of course led 
him on to the question of the relation of wages to prices, and to 
the inaportance of stabilising wages and prices by voluntary co- 
operation between wage-earners and wage-payers. He wanted 
the employers to limit profits, the workers to limit wages, and 
sellers of goods to limit prices. This was hedged around by a 
number of qualifications There might be some adjustments 
within a general stable level of wages. There might be reasons 
for granting particular inci eases, but not general increases, and 
so on. The essence of his case was this. 

“While we are m this struggle none of us can alGTord to improve our 
standard of living, because we cannot make more goods available for the 
home market, for some time to come. Unless we now exeicise demo- 
cratic lestramt, the sheer facts of the situation will demand compulsions 
which certainly this Government is anxious to avoid 

So he continued his battle of the ^^gap” — centralising, con- 
trolling, streamlining, moralising, restricting, urging Budget 
Day came, and standing where many famous Chancellors had 
stood, he presented his first Budget review of the economic and 
financial situation of the country and the progress it had made 
towards recovery and the all-important test-question of bridging 
the gap Some incidental reliefs were given to the tax-payers, 
but the main line of his policy remained and he sounded the 
same sombre, austere message and warnings of the wrath to come 
unless the target of exports was achieved and Britain’s com- 
petitive position in the ^^orld maiket was re-established. Con- 
siderable headway was being made, but it was too soon to say 
Britain was in measurable distance of ''turning the corner”. 

His campaign for "freezing wages” met with some resistance 
in the Trade Unions, and that led one day to his greatest 
triumph within the Labour Movement. He was invited to 
address the Trades Union Congress held at Margate m Sepfem- 
ber, 1948, and state the case of the Labour Government for the 
policy he was pursuing on this burning question. He had 
frequently addressed a Labour Part} Conference, and many 
times had been opposed by the trade union delegates within it. 
This was the first time he had met the trade unionists in their 
own Congress* With his usual facility he prepared at the request 
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of the General Council of the T.U C. an analysis of the data 
upon which he would justify his case, they distnbutcd a copy 
of it to each delegate, which gave them ample time to sludy it 
before Gripps addressed the Congress. He not only succeeded 
in getting the endorsement of his policy, but undoubtedly 
scored a personal triumph by the manner of his address and the 
way he dealt with the discussion. 

At the end of September, prior to a journey to Canada and the 
U.S A., he told the British people with cautious optimism that, 
with continued aid from America in the form of loans and grants, 
Britain would close the gap between imports and exports by 1952. 
The gap was now closing Production was increasing. The rate 
of production ivas faster. And it could be even faster if industry 
accepted planning, his current major objective. Exports were 
glowing But world prices were using and stepping up the cost 
of our imports. Great diflSculties still had to be overcome. 

When he arrived in tlie United States, as on the occasion of 
1940 when returmng from Moscow, China and India, he met 
American journalists. Then he was a “man without a paity” 
returning from a personal mission and he startled the questioners 
by his knowledge and capacity. This time he appeared before 
them as the man in charge of British economy and amazed them 
not only by his understanding of specifically British economic 
pioblems but his intellectual grasp of the economic picture of 
world affairs. At a press conference in the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel in New York City he was subjected to a long running fire 
of questions of every conceivable kind relating to economic 
affairs. His answers came back with rapidity, packed with facts 
and logic Cosmopolitan journalists, accustomed by experience 
to distinguish between a “briefed” official and an official who 
writes his own brief, applauded Giipps for his masteiy and range 
of so complicated a subject. 

While in Washington on September 30th, 1948, he made 
another important speech to the members of the Federal Bar 
Association m the Great Hall of the U.S. Department of Justice. 
This speech was important not because of au> thing he had to say 
about the world’s ecouomiv. aflairs, but because it revealed his 
whole outlooJc on hi' man affairs at the apex of his career. He 
surveyed the drama of society’s evolution to democratic forms 
of government and summed up his own thinking in relation 
thereto. This speech reveals more than any other whcic he has 
arrived since his first identification with Socialism and associa- 
tion with Communism. He said. 
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“We aie living to-day in a world of more dynamic giowth of ideas, of 
inventions, and of material development of every land than cmhsation 
has ever befoi e witnessed • . 

“Theie can be no doubt that the whole lelationsiup of man, as a social 
and polibcal being, to material power has changed fundamentally m the 
last century of woild history . . Time and space aie being obliterated 

and the good 01 haim that one man can do by his influence and control 
ovei others has become terrifyingly great The accident of bad judg- 
ment or lack of control arising from physical or mental sickness may 
condemn hundreds of thousands or millions of people to intense suffering 
We have witnessed this veiy phenomenon in recent yeais . . 

“Democracy as we understand it denotes control by a fieely ascer- 
tained majority of the people over what would otherwise become the 
irresponsible acts of their leaders. And as a principle of Government and 
of political orgamsation it is a thousand times moie important to-day 
than ever it was before, because the power of those leaders in terms of 
life and death for millions of people has been so vastly magmfied 

• But here we again come up against the complexities and 
difficulties of modern civilisation Any commumty to-day must concern 
itself with a*. wide range of subjects, economic, techmeal, scientific, 
medical and so on which are really far too complex for even the most 
highly intelligent democratic electoiate fully to comprehend. 

. The dynamic power of democracy is not in numbers or material 
strength or education or intelligence — though all these things have their 
place and some of them, like education an important place — ^its power to 
operate is m the spirit of man and the free spirit of the people 

“Our inspiration stems from the common tradition and a common 
reading of history 

. Of one thing we can be quite sure, that methods of government 
cannot become the subject matter of international commerce Ideas can 
and must flow freely round the world, but systems of government must 
develop in their ovm native soil and according to the native gemus of the 
people. 

“Our only safety for the future lies in the positive and conscious 
exertion of spiritual control over the material actions in all world 
communities 

“Freedom without spirit is a contradiction in terms and spirit without 
religion loses its substance and strength 

“The world crisis is thus m my view basically a moral rather than a 
political or economic ciisis. It cannot be «iolved by a formula however 
recondite or ingenious because it is m the ultimate result the willingness 
of the peoples through their governmenis to follow the concepts of their 
spintual commonsense that will deteimme the success or failure of our 
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efforts. We must still do our best to devise plans and schemes which 
TYifl.U<> a solution possible, but once we have decided what it is we ought 
to do we must put behind it all our spiiitual and moial power ” 

Here is no revolutionary iconoclast but the superb Christian 
planner, steeped in his countiy’s traditions and the traditions of 
his kind, wrestling with the crisis conditions of modern society, 
seeking an orgamc development of the institutions in which he 
has lived and risen to power. He is as convinced to-day as he was 
in 1931 that the “gradualism” of the MacDonald era is as futile 
as It was when he penned his first letter on “Socialist policy” to 
William Graham after the collapse of the second Labour 
Government But he has left behind the “crudities” of that 
eventful year when one and all within the Labour Movement 
talked of the “breakdown of capitalism” and the need for a 
fundamental Socialist change in the economic foundations of 
society. The crisis appears to him not alone as an economic 
problem but a “moral problem” and the control of material 
things by the spirit through nationalist governments elected 
through the operation of political democracy. Political demo- 
cracy has become to him synonymous with tlie Christian way of 
hfe. It IS to him what pacifism was to Gandhi, a means which is 
an end in itself. The nationalisation of this industry or that he 
regards as a matter of expediency to be applied according to 
what is deemed to be in the national interests in the ordered 
development of the national life. He regards the planned 
development of the national economy as a whole, whether it be 
privately owned or state-owned, as more important than the 
question of ow ner^hip, the interests of the nation as paramount 
in deciding what should be state-owned and what privately 
owned, and political democracy as the Christian means whereby 
the spirit controls the material things of life. 

A few weeks after his return to England, he made these things 
clear in practice for all the world to see during a great clash with 
Mr. Winston Churchill on the question of the nationalisation of 
the British steel industry. Standing at the Treasury box in the 
House of Commons face to face with Mr Churchill he advanced 
three reasons in favour of the nationalisation of tlic steel industry. 
He said' 

“Let me sum them up shortly. If, as is admitted to be necessary, there 
must be a large element of monopoly control in this vital element of our 
industrial economy, that control must be public and not private. No live 
and effccine democracy can, in the circumstances, decide otherwise. 
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Secondly, so far as foreseeing the future is concerned, we cannot take 
the risk of our steel supplies being inadequate because the industry may 
not consider it economic from its point of view to risk enlarging its 
capacity The State must therefore accept the responsibility which can 
only be exercised in conjunction with ownership Thirdly, from a 
strategic point of view, we cannot risk our defence position/' 

Mr. Churchill intervened 

'‘The right hon and learned gentleman is assuming that the House 
believes that the Goveinment have adopted proper measures to safe- 
guard our defence position, and he has no light to bring arrangements 
about the steel industry into the forefront of his argument when so much 
else has been neglected 

Stafford was not to be gainsaid. Sweeping Churchill’s 
interruption aside he went on: 

“With the growing appreciation of the inter-relation of the great 
industries and services in the economic life of the country and of the need 
for foresight and planning, we have abandoned the conception that 
unlimited internal competition is always foi the best . . . Is it right or 
wrong, if the nation believes that for economic reasons the steel industry 
should be nationalised, that that nationalisation should take place, or is 
there some peculiar right in the owner of this class of property to have 
his property preserved^" 

Mr, Churchill answered* 

“Yes/' 

The argument became more exciting as Stafford continued 

‘ , and with it the power of control over the industrial life of the 
whole country^ 

“I answer those questions without any hesitation by sajung that, this 
challenge having been put forward by private interests, it is essential that 
democracy should assert its rights, as otherwise it must aclmowledge for 
all time that it cannot touch those citadels of power, and that it is not the 
electorate but the owners of industrial property who shall determine the 
economic policies of the country. And the ugly alternative would then 
be that any such change winch is to occur must be brought about by 
other and more violent means 

A member interjected: 

“By gunpowder?'’ 
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Cnpps ignored the interruption and continued 

It IS because we are preventing that, that Socialist Democracy 
IS the true baiiier against Communism ” 

Interruptions held him up. 

Mr. Churchill rose Members called out “Order! Order!” 

Still Mr. Churchill sought to intervene and there were more 
cries of “Order!”. 

Stafford tried to conUnue and began “I should be interested 
to hear . . .” 

Mr. ChurchiU indignantly interrupted, anxious to claim that 
he had been a better fighter against Communism than any of 
them. But he was cried down with shouts of ‘ ‘ Order ! ”, “ Order ! ’ ’ 
Cnpps got m again: “I shall be interested to hear of any case in 
which Conservatism has proved a barrier to Commumsm in the 
same way that Socialist Democracy has been.” 

The clock struck ten. The debate was ended. But it would be 
renewed again and again. 

For here Stafford Cnpps had revealed in all its completeness 
the consummation of the changes in his outlook since he became 
a British statesman, with power and the responsibility which 
goes with power. The moment of the great change stands out 
clearly like a signpost in his career When Chamberlain signed 
the Mumch Pact he stirred Stafford’s deep nationalism as 
nothing else had done. Cripps felt that England had been 
betrayed and (hat Chambcilain was not merely guilty of short- 
sightedness but of the most cjnical immorahty in the conduct of 
international affairs, and instead of ensuring peace he had made 
war inevitable 

From that moment, Cripps began to shake himself free from the 
class struggle politics which he had pursued since the collapse of 
the second Labour Government m 1931. At that time he talked 
much of the “collapse of cajjitalism” and was so disgusted with 
the manner in which the capitalists handled the situation that he 
turnecJ to the “working class” and bid them fight for power to re- 
organise the broken-down economy and build a new social life for 
the country Although this aim was revolutionary he rejected 
outright any other than consntutional methods of action He had 
grown up as a monarchist, a parliamentarian, a legalist and was 
opposeci to social violence. Empincal and pragmatic by nature 
and training, and above all a Christian moralist, he expounded 
his drastic programme of Socialisation with vigour and con- 
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viction_ But he was ever a consistent nationahst even in the 
exposition of his class-struggle programme. 

It was “Munich” that changed everything for him. From the 
signing of that pact until the end of the war “Britain’s” fate in 
world affairs concerned him more than the relation of the 
classes in Britain. He had desired the unity of the “Bntish” 
people in a popular front to save “Britain” from Fascism and 
war. His “Popular Front” was not conceived as an “alliance of 
classes” as propounded by the Communists but as an alliance of 
people of all classes. His expulsion from the Labour Party 
deprived him of the means of further mass campaigns to this end 
The war transformed the circumstances and produced the 
“Government of Concentration” or “the ‘national’ Popular 
Front Government” at war with Fascism He no longer rehed 
wholly on “the working class” but on “the nation”. His national 
patriotism came into its own as the dominating influence. His 
experience as Ambassador, unofficial and official, strengthened 
his nationalism. His experience as an administrator, “controlling 
private capitalism” for a “National” Government, gave him 
great confidence in the possibihty of “planning private enter- 
prise”. Fiom the practice of statesmanship and acceptance of 
responsibilities of Government he had become the “planner of 
the new order of social democracy” 

So the impatient Christian, who m 1931 morally condemned 
capitalism and challenged its supporters to make way for the 
social and economic regeneration of Britain by the working 
class, had become the Christian British statesman who beheved 
that capitalism had not to be immediately replaced by Socialism 
and society could be more efficiently subordinated to the 
interests of the “nation” if human relations were made morally 
better. “The world crisis,” he said in September, 1948, to the 
Federal Bar Association of America, “is thus basically a moral 
rather than a political or econonuc crisis ” Hence, the problems 
of the world can be dealt with by Cliristiamty transforming 
people in their relations one with auothei, irrespective of class 
and contradictory interests He does not regard “private 
property in the means of production” as immoral but holds that, at 
umes. It IS inexpedient m the national interests that some parts of 
the national economy should remain privately owned. Jffis 
differences with the Tories, as exemphfied ^ m the clash with 
Winston Churchill in the debate on the nationalisation of the 
steel industry, arose not from a diflference of moral attitude to 
nationalisation “as a principle”, but as to the expediency of its 
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application at the present time. His challenge to the Tories 
to-day IS not the challenge he made in 1931 of “Socialism 
versus Capitalism”. His challenge is that it is necessary to 
control capitalism in the nation’s interests; also that it is the most 
patriotic way of blocking the road to Communism, and capitalist 
reaction 

Had there been no crisis in 1931 which threw the political 
parties of Britain on to the side of rival classes, the logic of 
Stafford Cripps’ development from the Christian reformer, who 
had accepted the “gradualist programme of MacDonald”, 
would have found its fullest expression at a much earlier date 
Viewing his career in perspective the crisis years of 1931 to 1939 
constitute a violent deviation from gradualism and it was the 
Second World War which hauled him back to his traditional 
course. Intellectually, he had been capable of becoming a great 
revolutionary leader. But Stafford Cripps is more than an 
intellectually biilliant man. He is to-day’s supreme English 
expression of those to whom Communism was anathema, and 
ordered, planned progress “without violent interruptions of the 
organic process” was the obvious mode of development for the 
Christian way of life. This tradition to-day governs all aspects 
of his pohcy and its tenets are established in his mind as a logical, 
all-embracing philosophy. 

Just as he emerged from “class struggle” politics in home 
a&irs on to the high ground of controlled “national” economy, 
so, too, was his oudook on international affaiis transformed. 
His friendship for the Russian Revolution, upon which he won 
great fame, grew out of his association with “class struggle” 
politics and lingered the longest because of his concentration on 
domestic, industrial and economic affairs. But as the re- 
orientation of the nations followed the defeat of the Fascist 
powers and took shape with nations aligning themselves accord- 
ing to the loyalties of their own political and economic systems, 
the attitude of Stafford Cripps and other Labour Party leaders 
to Russia and its revolution changed. Cripps’ role as the “master 
planner of Britain’s mixed economy” now had its international 
complement He figaicd increasingly as Britain’s spokesman in 
the great attempt to plan the recovery of the Western nations of 
Europe and the Commonwealth into free multilateral trading 
communities. In all his striving for Britain’s recovery he has had 
to gear his plans to the larger Marsh<dl Plan, which aimed, by 
means of capital a^.sistance from America, to enable each of ite 
recipients to become independent competitive nations, without 
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further assistance from the U.SA. after 1952. 

In the first year of the plan’s operation Britain, under Sir 
Stafford’s direction, made great headway So much was this 
the case that he cautiously held before the people the prospect 
that by the appointed year Britain would be able to close the 
gap between imports from the Lr.S.A. and exports to the l/.S-A. 
and thereby overcome Britain’s “dollar shortage”. But 1949 
saw “unforeseen”’ trends developing crisis conditions which 
thrust Sir Stafford into the foreground of international economic 
and financial affairs. The “gap” had begun to widen again. 
Gold drained away from Britain’s reserves at an alarming rate. 
A recession of trade had started in the U S.A. World prices 
were falling. The “sellers’ ” market was replaced by the “buyers’ ” 
market. Bntain’s prices remained high and her sales to America 
contracted. The U.S.A., with lowered economic activity, 
bought less from the “sterling area”. The situation was exacer- 
bated by the operation of the Intra-European Payments Agree- 
ment of the Marshall Plan. This had led to Belgium and 
Switzerland drawing heavily on Britain’s gold. By June, 1949, 
the drawing of gold from Britain had reached disturbing 
proportions; her gold and dollar reserves had shrunk to nearly 
^■400,000,000. 

There were two aspects to the crisis. The main one was the 
“gap” m trade between Britain and the Western European 
countries and the U S.A. The other was not so fundamental and 
was susceptible of immediate solution. That was the question 
of intra-European payments. The first year’s agreement ended 
on June 30th, 1949. Could Sir Stafford persuade his colleagues 
on the European Recovery Committee to alter the payment 
arrangements^ The Conference met early m July. From the 
beginning, he literally dommated the scene. He succeeded in 
persuading the Committee to agree to changes m the arrange- 
ments covered by the Intra-European Payments Agreement for 
the second year of Marshall Aid. These changes would stop the 
excessive flow of gold from European countnes. That was 
announced as a “Cnpps victory” and again at home and abroad 
he stood high in the esteem of men. But the major problem of 
the “dollar gap” remained, against which he had pitted his 
whole recovery plan to be achieved without de-valuing the 
pound as a means of combating the falhng prices in America. 
Standing before the House of Commons on July 7th, 1949, he 
boldly justified his stand against the devaluation of the pound 
and made it clear that he would continue to stand by this and 
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by his planned recovery programme in the forthcoming con- 
ferences of the Commonwealth nations and with the American 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. John Snyder. 

Thus he proclaimed to all the world that what he believes to 
be the Christian “middle of the road” way of life, the answer 
to Britain’s and the world’s economic problems, is Democratic 
Socialism, as against Political Democracy alone in the U S.A 
doimnated by monopoly capitalism, or the economic power of 
the few, and on the other side as against Soviet Russia, controlled 
by the dictatorship of the proletariat, or the Communist Party. 
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A S I break off this story of Sir Stafford Cripps, he has just 
■^^passed his sixtieth birthday. He is on the heights of power. 
Men speak of him as the Economic Dictator of Britain — that he 
has still heights to climb and that he will reach them Becommg 
Chancellor of the Exchequei and director of the British economy 
in the midst of extraordinary crisis conditions at home and 
abroad, he has so grappled with the problem which this high 
position has imposed upon him that even political opponents pay 
tribute to his masterly grasp of the task he has set himself to 
accomplish Already he is renowned as the man who set his 
country on the high road to post-war recovery. At no time, with 
the possible exception of the days immediately following his 
famous broadcast on returning from the Soviet Union, has he 
been held in higher esteem by the people of Britain. 

And how different are the circum s tances of these two occasions 
Then, he was a leader without a party dependent for the 
fulfilment of his role in political leadership upon the support of 
the great parties which were functioning in a coalition he had 
striven to bring about. Now he has become a foremost leader of 
the Labour Party which in 1939 had thrown him out, a ventable 
generalissimo of the army of Labour, holding the key position 
governing British economy and the post recognised as but one 
step removed from the premiership. These are not the only 
striking differences between the days before the war and after. 
Then he was m constant conflict with his fellow leaders of Ae 
Labour Party. To-day he proceeds in happy harmony with 
colleagues he repeatedly combated when the Labour Party was 
fighting for power. Their differences have been resolved in a 
common purpose and common responsibihty of Government 
How far this is due to changes in the political outlook of Stafford 
Cripps and changes in circumstances I must leave the political 
theorist to seek out. But one thmg is certain amidst all the 
changes. The application of the Christian ethic in his relation- 
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ship with his fellow men and the task of changing the world that 
all men could better live the Christian life has been and con- 
tinues to be the leitmotiv. 

Indeed it may justly be said that Stafford Cnpps is a twentieth- 
century fulfilment of the Gripps-Potler family traditions 
Through him speaks Lord Parmoor, the Reverend Henry 
Cripps, John H Cnpps, M P , Theresa Potter, Richard Potter, 
M P., all of whom form part of that great humanistic trend of 
English social and political life so well exemplified by Shaftes- 
bury, Kingsley, Toynbee, Farrar, Archbishop Temple. His 
emergence into political life was through the Church, when, 
shocked bythe First WoildWar, he stepped into the leadeiship of 
the English section of the World Alliance for Promoting Inter- 
nation^ Friendship through the Churches. The spint of his 
emergence can well be expressed m his own poetic words 

THERE WAS A BABY IN BETHLEHEM— 

I know they say 

That this and that’s in doubt, and for the rest 
That learned men — ^who surely should know best 
Explain how Myths ciept in, and followers’ tales 
Confused the truth 

I KNOW; but anjrway 

There was a baby bom in BETHLEHEM, 

Who lived and giew, and loved, and healed and taught. 

And died. — ^but not to me — 

When Christmas comes, I see HIM still arise, 

The gentle, the compassionate, the wise. 

Wiping earth’s tears away, stillmg the stiifc 
Calling — my path is PEACE, my way is LIFE 

His decision to join the Labour Party and tlie acceptance of 
its programme of action and its Socialist aims was not an aban- 
donment of the Church m favour of tliis mode of application of 
the Christian ethic to social life but only a recognition of the fact 
that the Church could not function as a political parly. Indeed, 
so far firom leaving the Church he devoted much time and energy 
to it with a view to rousing the Christian conscience to a 
realisation of its social function So much has he contiibuted in 
this direction that he is recognised as the leading lay i hun lun.in 
of his day. The Rev Mervyn Stockwood says of him: 

“I would liazard a prophecy — Sir SUffoid is now leg.udcd first and 
foremost as the politician uho mav the country In a century hence 
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he may be regaided fiist and foremost as the Churchman who, following 
m the footsteps of William Temple, made Christianity a vital and 
practical foice m the life of the nation ” 

In this, therefore, as in every other activity he has run true to 
form. From boyhood to manhood, he must ride the fastest, 
work the hardest, top the class, captain the team, capture the 
prizes. He concentrated on the science of chemistry and 
eclipsed his contemporaries, becoming the youngest man of his 
generation to stand before the Royal Society and deliver his 
findings in oiigmal research to the leading scientists of his day 
From science to law the story has run true to pattern From the 
youngest lawyer to become a K G. he forged ahead until his 
services were in greater demand than those of any other lawyer 
and he became the highest paid lawyer in the Kingdom From 
the law to administration and statesmanship he advanced with 
speed into the foremost positions. As statesman no one questions 
his status as a leader of the British Cabinet or his brilliance as 
economic director and Chancellor. 

But to Sir Stafford Cripps, science, law, administration and 
statesmanship were not ends in themselves nor the dominant 
features of his life They are incidental to the larger purpose, the 
tools, as It were, of his equipment for the fulfilment of his mission 
of applied Christianity which has grown with the passing of the 
years. He is not a political theorist and has never laid claim to be 
such. He is the missioner of the deed, the planner of action. 
“By their deeds ye shall know them’’ is his challenging theme in 
Church and politics 

And he deems that: 

‘'Now IS the urgent hour. 

The world rocks in uncertain fate; 

In Christ we have the power 
To lift the burden of our fear 

Grant us the courage, Lord, 

To face the vision of Thy Cross 
And m the flame of Thy accord 
To win the prize of love. 

Deep in our hearts there lies 

The kno%\ ledge of Thy love and strength 

Give us the will that ties 

Our daily action to our faith 
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The Christianity of Jesus provides him with the moral concepts 
and conscience which he brings to bear upon every problem. 
His range of subjects is extraordinary and his mind works with 
exceptional speed. His method of analysis is the characteiistically 
empirical one of the lawyer and the experimental scientist. 
Analysis without action is incomprehensible to him, however, for 
he IS pragmatic by nature and his mind demands that he proceed 
quickly from words to deeds and quick results. 

Of all his colleagues in leadership in Church and State there is 
none more self-controlled and composed It is this which gives 
to so many people the impiession that he is cold and detached 
and unfeeling, lacking in emotion, a man of light without heat, 
of austerity with no prospect of abundance; as Mark Hewitson, 
the British Trades Union leader, says, “Cripps talks cold but acts 
warm.” It is a wrong impression. Stafford Cripps is a man of 
deep convictions, passionate feelmg and enduring attachments. 
In no aspect of his life is this better exemplified than in his home 

Stafford Cupps m.uiied Isobel Swilhinbank when he was 
twenty-two yeais of age — his wife was twenty. They have been 
married nearly forty years. To this day, and all through the 
years, they have exchanged letters if separated from each other 
for a single day. They have three daughteis and a son, now 
grown to womanhood and manhood, and six gi andchildren. 
The home and family have been the centre fiom which Stafford 
Cripps has drawn his strength and really determined his course. 
But Isobel Cripps has been more than a wife and mother to his 
children. She has grown with Stafford out of the same social 
stratum, with the same religious upbringing and social values 
and culture. She has merged completely into the Crippsian 
tradition and has fostered his ambitions, cherished his ideals, 
and “managed” him as maternal women know by instinct how 
to manage “their men folk” and the people who gather round 
them. So Stafford’s home has been more than a place of rest and 
relaxation. It has been a power-house of affectionate inspiration 
and superb companionship and fellowship in a common way of 
life. 1 do not mean to suggc.st iliat Isobel Cripps always stayed 
at home while Stafford went into tlie larger world; tliat would 
leave a false impression. For when Stafford went to Moscow as 
Ambassador she joined him there. Wlien he fought an election 
she would be in the constituency rallying the women to vote for 
her husband. When he visited factories she almost always 
accompanied him Often she listened to him speak in tlie House 
of Commons And aftei his trip to China, she and their daughtci 
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Peggy, at the invitation of the Chinese Government, followed in 
his tracks independently on an “unofficial” goodwill mission 
facilitated by the British Government, to see the results of the 
financial aid to China which had been raised over her name. 
But wherever she went, whether with him or to him, she earned 
with her the atmosphere of their home, which to both of them 
was the microcosm of the world of their dreams’ the cultured, 
refined, happy, well-to-do Chnstian home of the English country- 
side, the sheet anchor of their social hfe and the spmtual source 
from whence they drew their mspiration to launch forth into 
the wider world of the affairs of men. 

Beatrice and Sidney Webb, aunt and uncle of the Cripps’, 
formed of their lives the great partnerslnp in social research 
Isobel and Stafford Cripps have formed a great partnership of 
Christian family fellowship and the professionalism of law, 
science and politics 

To-day Sir Stafford Cripps, P.C., K.C , M.P., F.R.S., LL.D., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Isobel his wife, live at ii. 
Downing Street, London, next door to the Pnme Mimster of 
Bntain, who resides at No. 10. From there he is grappling with 
the problems of British economy at home and abroad. Witli 
superb energy and seremty of mmd, with patience, persistence 
and pohteness he forges ahead, self-confident, self-controlled, 
knowing full well that the surest guarantee for to-morrow lies in 
the mastery of the job he is doing to-day 

He is physically and spiritually young. His mind is quick. He 
stands and sits upright, his eyes are bright and he looks at you 
fair, square and pleasantly. He stands well poised and at ease, 
assured and confident. He has travelled far and wide. At the 
age of sixty, Stafford Cripps has established himself in the 
front rank of the leaders of men and among the foremost British 
statesmen of his day 

London, 

August 18, 1949 
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